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Jh HE Reverend Aathor's Re flexions 

| upon Varilla's his Hiſtory of He- ' 
ireſie , having met with the Reception 
owing to the merit of all his Produttions,, 
has made me ſenſible, that I can never 
mount to a hizher ſtrain of obliging the 
Publick, than in Continuing to entertain 
it with the Maſterly pieces of the ſame 
hand, this Conſideration induc'd me to 
go to work upon theſe his incomparable 
Travelling Remarks, and having in 
this, as well 25 Thad in the Reflexions, 
the advantage of an Engliſh Gentleman 
to Corref# and Over-ſee the Preſs, this 
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Edition will be found to be altogether re- | 


fined, frim the groſs and innumerable 


faults, with which the Impreſſion of Rot- | 
terdam # not throughaut only, blemiſht, 
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but almoſt render'd unintelligible, This, * 
kind Keader, I may well expett from + 


thee « due Senſe of this my Induſtrious | 


Performance, and that thou wilt have 
a ſuitatle reguard for a Preſent of ſuch 
tneſtimable value. 


Yale. , 


P. Savouret 
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T is ſo common to write Travels, that for one 
who has ſeen (o little, and as it were in haſte, it 
may look hke a prefumpruous Aﬀe&ation to be 

, reckoned among Voyagers, if he attempts to ſay 
: any thing upon fo ſhort a Ramble, and concerning 
Places ſo much yiſized, and by conſequence ſo well 
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known : Yet having had opportunities that do not of- 
fer chem(clves to all chat travel, and having joyred to 
thoſe a curioſity almoſt equal to the advantages I 'en- 
joyed, I fancy it will not be an.ungrateful Entertain- 
ment, if I give = ſome account of thoſe things that 
pleaſed me moſt in-the Places through which-I have 
paſſed 2 but 1 will avoid ſaying ſuch things as occurr in 
ordinary Books, for which 1 refer you to the Prints ; 
for as you know thar I have no great inclination ro co- 
py what others have faid; ſoa Traveller has not lcij- 
lure nor humour enough for {0 dull an Employment, 

As I came all the way from Paris to Lyons, I was 
amazed to ſee ſo much miſery as appeared, not only in 
Villages, but even in big Towns, where all the marks 
of an extream Poverty, ſhewed them'elves both in the 
Buildings, the Cloaths, and almoſt in the Looks of the 
Inhabitants. And a gencral diſ-pcopling in all the 
Towns, was a very viſible effc& of che hardſhips under 
which they lay. 

I need tell you nothing of the irregular and yet mag- 
nificent Situation of Lyons, of the noble Rivers that 
meet there, of the Rock cut from ſo vaſt a height for 
a Priſon, of the Carthuſtans Gardens, of the Town- 
Houſe, of the Jeſuits Colledge and Library, of the fa» 
mous Nunnery of St. Peter, of the Churches, particu- 
larly Sr. Irenzes, of the Remnants of the Aquzduds, of 
the Columns and the old Moſaick in the Abbey Dean : 
in ſhort, Mr, Span has given ſuch an account of the Cu- 
riofities there, that it were a very preſumptuous At- 
tempt to offer rd come after him. 

The Speech of Claudius ingraven on a Plate of Braſs, 
and ſer in the end of che low Walk in the Town-houſe, 
is one of the nobleft Antiquities in the World ; by 
which we ſee the way of Writing and Pointing in that 
Age very coptouſly, The Shield of Silver of twenty 
two pound weight, in which ſome Remains of gildiag 
do yer appear, and that ſeems to repreſent that gene- 


rous ARtion of Scipto's, of reſtoring a fair Captive to a 
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Celttberian Prince, is certainly the nobleſt piece of 
Plate that is now extant : the emboſling of it 1s ſo fine 
and fo entire, that it js indeed unvaluable; and if there 
were an Inſcription upon it to put us beyond conje- 
Qure, it were yet much more ineſtimable. 

A great many Inſcriptions are to befeen of the late 
and barbarous Ages, as Bonum Memorium, and Epita- 
phium hunc. There are twenty three Inſcriptions in 
the Garden of the Fathers of Mercy, but ſo placed as it 


; ſhews how little thoſe who poſſeſs them do either un- 


derſtand or value them. I ſhall only give you one, be- 
cauſe I made a little Refle&ion on it, tho! it 15 not per- 
haps too well grounded, becauſe none of the Criticks 
have thought on it. 

The Inſcription is this, D. M, Et Memoriae AEternae 
Sutiae Anthidis, Quae vixit Anais XXV. M, XI, DV, 
Quae dum Nimia pia fuit, fatta eft Impia: QF Attio Pro- 
batiolo, Cecalius Califtio Conjux &F Pater, & fibi vivo 
ponendum curavit (5 ſub aſcia dedicauit. This muſt be 
towards the barbarous Ape, as appears by the falſe La- 
tin in Nimia: Bur the Inſcription ſeems ſo extravagant, 
that a man dedicating a Burial-flone for his Wife ard 
Son, and under which himſelf was to be laid, wh 
Ceremories of Religion, ſhould tax his Wife of Im- 
plety, and give fo extraordinary an acceunt of her 
becoming ſo through an exceſs .of Piety, that 1t de+ 
ſerves ſome conſideration. 

It ſeems the Impiety was publick, otherwiſe a Huf- 
band wou'd not have recorded it 'in ſuch a manner; * 
— it is plain that he thought it roſe from an exceſs of 

iety, 

Ws not examine the CorjeRures of others z bur 
will chuſe rather to give you my own, and ſubmit ir 
to Your cenſure, 

Ir ſec mis ro me, that this Sutia Anthis was a Chriſti- 
an; for the Chriſtians, becauſe they would not wor- 
ſhip the Gods of the Heathens, nor participate with: 
them in their ſacred Rires, were accuſed both of 
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Atheiſm and Impiety. This is ſo ofren objefted, and 
the Fathers 1n their Ap-logies have anſwered it ſo of- 
ten, that it were loit |abour to prove it : {9 this Wite 
of Cerealius Caliſtio having turned Chriſtian, it ſeems 
he chought he was bound -to take ſome notice of it 1n 
the Inſcription. But by it he gives a honourable Cha- 
racer of the Chriſtian DoQrine ar the ſame time that 
he ſeems to accuſe it ; that through an excels of Piety 
his Wiſe was carried to it; fince a mind ſeriouſly poſ- 
tefſed with a true ſenſe of Piety could not avoid the 
fa/ling under a diſtaſte of Paganiſm, and the becoming 
Chriſtian, 

At Grenoble there js not much to be ſeen, The learn- 


ed Mr. Chorier has ſome Manuſcripts of conſiderable 


Antiquity. In one of Vegetius de re Militari, there 1s 4 
clear correQion of a Paſſage that in all the printed Edi- 
tions 1s nor ſenſe. In the Chapter of the fize of the 
Souldiers, he begins 3 Scio*ſemper menſuram 4 Mario 
Conſule exaftam : 2 is in no MS. and Mario Conſule is a 
miſtake for trim Cubitorum, for ffI which are for trium 
have been read M, and C, which ſtands for Cubitarum, 
as appears by all thar follows, was by a miſtake read 
&mnl-; fo the true reading of that Paſſage, is, Sczo 
menſuram trim Culitorum funſſe ſemper exattam. He 
ſhewed me another MS. of about five or fix hundred 
years old, in which Sc, John's Revelation is contained, 
all exemplified in Figures ; and after that came Aſop's 
Fables, likewiſe all deſigned in Figures : from which 
he inferred, that thoſe who deſigned thoſe rwo Books 
valued both equally, and ſo put tkem rogether, 

I will not deſcribe the Valley of Dauphine, all to 
Chambery, nor entertain you with a Landskip of the 
Countty, which deſerves a hetter Pencil than mine, 
and in which che heighth and rudeneſs of the Moun- 
tains that almoit ſhut upon it, rogether with the beau- 
ty, the evenneſs, and fruitfulneſs of the Valley, that 1s 
all ;ong well watered with the River of Liſerre, make 
ſuch an agreeable mixture, thar this vaſt diverſicy of 
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Objects rhat do at once fill the Eye, gives it a very en» 
tereaining Proſpect. 


Chambery has nothing 1n it that deſerves a long De- - 


ſcription 3 and Geneva 15 too well known to be much 
infiſted on. Ir 15a lirtle State, bur it has ſo many good 
Covſticurions in it, that the greateſt may juſtly learn 
at it, The Chamber of the Corn has always two years 
Proviſicn for rhe City in ſtore, and fogggs none bur the 


Bakers to buy of ir at a taxed priee ;*and (o ir js botk, - 
neceſſary for any Extrcmities under which the State / 


may fall, and is liKewile of great advantage; for 1t gives 
a £00d yearly Igcome, that has helpt the Srace to pay 
near a Million of Debt contrated during the Wars; 
and the Cirizens are riot oppreſſed by it ;*for every 
Inhabirant may buy his own Corn as he pleaſes, only 
Pablick Houſes muſt buy from rhe Chamber. And 1f 
one will compare the fatth. of Rome and Geneva toge- 
ther by this particular, he will be. enforced ro prefer 
the latrer ; for if good Works are a ſtrong preſumption, 
iſ nor a ſure Indication of a good Faith, then Taſtice 
being a good Work of the Ari form, Geneva will cer 
tainly carry it. | 
At Rome, the Pope buys in all the Corn of the Patri- 
mony; for none of the Landlords can fell ir either to 
erchants or Bak: rz; He buys it ar five Crowns their 
Meaſure, ard even that is ſlowly and ill paid; ſo that 


there was ejght hundred thouſand Crowns owing upon - 


that ſcore when | was at Reme, In ſelling this out, the 
Mealure is leſſened a fifth parr, and the price of the 
whole is doubled ; ſo that what was bought art five 


Crowns, 1s ſold out at twelve: and if the Bakers, who 


are obliged to take a determined quantity of Corn 
from rhe Chamber, cannot retail our all that 1s impo» 
ſed upon them, bur are forced to return ſome part of jt 
back, the Chamber diſcounts to them only the firſt 
pron of five Crowns : whereas in Geneva the meaſure 


4 


y which they buy and ſell is the ſame z and the Gain ' 
1s ſo. inconſiderable, thar ir is yery Hittle beyond the . 
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l | common Marker price : ſo that upon the whole mar- 
| ter, the Chamber of the Corn is but the Merchant to 
; the State. Bur if the Publick makes a moderate Gain 

1% | by the Corn, that and all the other Revenues of this 

| i {mall Commonwealth are ſo well employed, that there 

= i þ 15 no cauſe of complaint given in the Adminiſtration of 
"BF: the publick Purſe ; which with the advanta es thar 
, F ariſe out of the Chamber of the Corn, is about one 
: | hundred thouſſ@Þi Crowns Revenue, But there is 
17uch tro go out of this : Three hundred Souldiers are 

| payev's an Arſenal is maintained, that in proportion 

+ to the Store 1s the greateſt in the World ; for it con- 

| ; rains Arms for mcre men than are in the Srare : there 

'Þ 1s a great number of Miniſters and Profefſors, in all 

, twenty four, payed out of ir, beſides all the publick 
| Charges and Offices of tize Government, Every ore 

l of the leſſer Council of ewenrty ve, having a hundred 

| Crowns, and every Syndic havirg two hundred Crowns 

| Penfon 2: and after all chis come the accidental Chir- 
| ges.of the Deputies, thar they are obliged to ſend often 
| to Parks, to Savy, and ro Zwitzerland; fo that it is 

[| yery apparent, no man can enrich himſelf at the Coſt 

of the Publick. And the app-tntments of the httle 

Council are a very fmall recompence for rhe great at- 

p tendance that they are oblized to give the Publich, 

. which is commonly four or five hours a day. The Sa- 

? lary for the Profcilors and Miniſters is indeed (mall, not 

| above two hundred Crowns ; but to ballance this, 

which was a more competent Proviſion when It was 

[ 

4 


firſt ſer off a hundred and fifty years ago, the price of 
al} things, and the way of living, being now much 
neightned, thoſe Employments are here held tm their 
due Repuration, and the richeſt Citizens in the Town 


| | breed up their Children ſo as to qualifie them for thoſe 
= x P.aces: And a Miniſter that is ſutable ro his Character, * | 
L 1s choughr ſo good a Match, that generally they have : 


ſuch Eſt-res, cither by Succeſſion or Marriage, as ſug- 


| port them ſurably to the rank they hold, And in 
L Geneva * 
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Geneva there 15 ſo great a regulation upon Expences of 
all ſorrs, that a {mall Sum goes a great way. Ir is a 
ſurpriſing thing, to ſee ſo much Learning as one finds 
in Geneva, not only among thoſe whoſe Profeffion ob 
liges them to Study , but among the Magiſtrates and 
Citizens 3 and if there are not many men of* the firſt 
fo:m of Learning among them, yer every body almoſt 


* here has a good tinEture of a learned Education ; inſo- 


much that they are Maſjers of the Latin, they know 
the Controverſies of Religion and Hiſtory, and chey 
arc generally men cf good tenſe, 

There 1s an univerſal Civility, not only towards 
Srrangers, but rowards one another, that retgns all the 
Town over, and leans to an exceſs; fo that in them 
one (ces a mixture of a French Openneſsgand an Italian 
Exactnels : there 15 1ndced a little roo much of the 
laſt. 

The publick Juſtice of the Ciry is quick and good, 


/ ard more commended than the private Juſtice of thoſe 


char deal in Trade: a want of Sincerity 1s much la- 
mented by thoſe thar know the Town wall, There is 
no publick Lewdnels to'lerated, and the diſorders of 
that ſort are managed with great addreſs. And not- 
withſtanding their Ncighbourho:d ro the Switzers, 
drinking is very little known among them, One of the 
b-ſt parts of their Law is the way of ſclling Eftates; 
which is hkewiſe praQiſed in Switzerland, and 1s call- 


* ed Subbaſtation, from the Roman Cuitom of ſelling Sub 


haſta. A man thart is to buy an Eſtate agrees with the 
Owner, and then 1ntimares it to the Goverumentz 
who crder three ſeveral Proclamations to be made fx 
Wecks one afrer another, of the intended Sa'e, that is 
ro be on ſuch a day : when the day comes, the Credi- 
tors of che Szller, if they apprehend that the Eſtare 1s 


; fold ar an under-value, may our-bid the Buyer ; bur if 


they do not imterpoſe, the Buyer delivers che money 

to the State, which upon that gives him his Title to 

the Eſtate, which can never be ſo much as broughs 
un 
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under a Debate in Law; and the price is paid into the 
Srare, and is by them given either to the Debtors of 
the Seller, if he owes money, or to the Sclier 
himſelf, 


This Cuſtom pre vails likewiſe in Swiſſs, where alſo . 


twelve Years Poſſeſſion gives a Preſcription ; ſo that in 
no place of the World are the Titles to Eſtates ſo ſecure 
as here. The Conſticution of the Government is the 
ſame both in Geneva, and in moſt of the Cantons. The 
Sovereignty lies in the Council of Two hurdred, and 
this Council chuſes out of 1's number Twenty five, who 
are the leſſer Courcil; and the cenſure of the Twenty 
five belongs to the great Council: they are choſen by 
a ſort of Balleg ; ſo that ir 15 not known for whe prthey 
give their Vetes 2 which 18 an effeftual method to ſup- 
preſs FaQtions ard Reſcrtments ; ſince 1n a competition 
no man can know who voted for him or agairſt him : 
yet the EleQion 13 not ſo carried, bur that the whule 
Town 1s in an Intrigue concerring it 2 for firce the be- 
ing of the little Council leads one to the Sindicat, which 
is the chicf Honour of the State; this Dignity is court- 
ed here with as a&tive ard fo'licitous an Ambition, as 
appears elſewhere for greater matters. The Two hun- 
dred are choſen ard cenſured by the Twenty five; fo 
that theſe rwo Councils, which are both for Life, are 
checks one upon another, The Magiſtracy is in the 
one, ard the Sovereignty in the other. The Number 
of Twenty five 1s rever exceeded in the Iefſer Council ; 
but for the preater, tho' it paſſes by the Name of the 
Courcil of Two hundred , yet there are commonly 
eight or ten more : 'o that notwithſtanding the abſence 
or ſicknels of ſon e of the Number, they may till be 
able to call rogerher nea: the full Number, There is 
another Council beſ:des theſe two, compoſed of Sixty, 
conſiſting of thoſe of the Two hundred that have borne 
Offices, ſuch as Auditors, Atrorney-Generals, or thoſe 
that have beer. in other Employ ments, which are given 
for a determirate number of Years; This Court has 
no. 
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no Aurhoricy, buy is called rogether by the Twenty 
five, when any extraordinary occafion makes it advi- 
ſable for them to call for a more general Concurrence 

; In the Refolucions that they are about ro form. And 
| this Cguncil is of the.nature of a Council of Srate that 
| only gives Advice, bur has no power in it ſelf roenforce 
; Its Advices. The whole Bady of the Burgeſſes chuſes 
the Sindicks the firſt Sunday in the Year, and there 
are ſome other Ele&tons that do likewiſe belong ro 
them. The difference between the Burgeſles and Ci- 
tizens 15, that the ſormcr degree may be bought or gl- 
ven to Strangers, and they are capable to be of the 
| Two hundred : but none is a Citizen but he that is the 
| Son of a Burge(s, and that is born within the Town. 

1 need fay no more of the Conſtitution of this little 


+ 


Republick : Irs chief ſupport is in the firm Alliance 

that has ſtood now (o long between it and the Cantons 
| of Bern and Zurich; and ic is ſo viſibly the Intereſt of 
' ll Switzerland to preſerve ir as the Key, by which 
| may be all laid open : that if uhe Cantong had not for- 
! gotren their Intereſt ſo palpably in ſuffering the French 
' to become Maſters of the Franche Comte, one would 
| think that they would not be capable of ſuffering Ge« 


, 
: 


| neva to be touch'd 2 for all that can be done in fortify« 


| _ Town, can ſignifie no more, bur ro pur ir 1n 
e to refiſt a Surpriſe or Scalade; fince if a Royal Ar- 
my comes againſt it ro befiege it in form, it is certain, 


| that unleſs the Switzers come down with 4 Force able 


to raiſe the Stege, thoſe within will be able ro make a 
| very ſhort reſiſtance, 
} From Geneval went throngh the Country of Vaud or 
: the Valley, and Lauſanne, its chief Town, in my way to 
Bern, The Town of Lauſanne 1s ſituated on three 
7 Hills, fo that rhe whole Town is aſcent and deſcent, 
and that very ſteep, chiefly on the fide on which the 
Church ſtards, which is a very noble Fabrick, The 
! Sourh»wall of the-Croſs was ſo ſplit by an Earthquake 
abour thirty years ago, that there was a rent made from 


rop 


an” 
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top to bottom above a foot wide; which was ſo cloſed *' Bu 
up ten years after-by another Earthquake, that now * tai 
one only ſees where the breach wat. This cxtrava- | bly 
gant ſituation of the Town was occaſioned by a Legend « boy 
of ſome Miracles wrought near the Church : which | dil 
prevailed ſo much on the Credulity of that Age, that ? ov: 
by ic the Church, and ſo in conſequence the Buildings 7 bo! 
near it, were added to the old Town, which ſtood on * rhe 
the other Hill, where there was a Town made on the | mu 

igh-way from the Lake into Switzerland, to which &hu 
the chief Priviledges of the Town, particularly the ju- * thc 
dicature of Life and Death, do ſtill belong. Between anc 
Geneva and this, lies the Lake which at the one end is | he 
called the Lake of Geneva, and at the other the Lake of }rop 
Lanſanne. IT need not mention the Dimenſions of it }acc 
which are ſo well known, only in ſome Places the ?yel 
depth has neyer been found, for it is more than five !be 
hundred Fathom: The banks of the Lake are the beau- * but 
tifulleſt Plots of Ground that can he imagined, for they 'De 
look as if they hed been 11d by art; the ſloping is ſo ( 
eaſie and fo equal, and the Grounds are ſo well culrti- |ſed 
yated and peopled, that a mare delighting ProſpeR js t 
cannot be ſeen any where ; The Lake js well ſtock'd 10H 
with excellent Fiſh ; but their Numbcrs do ſenſibly Phi 
decreaſe, and one ſort is quite loſt : it is not only to Ye 
be aſcribed to the ravcnouſneſs of the Pikes that abound ' ap 
In ir, but to another ſcrr of Fiſh that they call Moutatls, |bey 
which were never taken in che Lake untill within fix | } 
years laſt paſt : they are in the Lake of Neuf-chaftel, | 
and ſome of the other Lakes of Switzerland, and ir is 
likely that by ſome conveyance under ground they may {nor 
have come into Channels that fall into the Lake: the dh 
Warer of the Lake 1s al} clear and freſh, It s nor only Hhnt 
a great Pond made by the Rhrſne that runs into 1t, but 


does not paſs through it unmix'd, as ſome Travellers Jas ( 
have fondly imagined, becauſe ſomerimes a ſoft Gale 
makes a curling of the Waters in ſome places, which 
run: {mocth in the places over which that ſoft _ 
, | 0 
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cf Wind does not pa's, theGale varying its place ofteB. 
| | Bur it is believed chat there are alſo mahy great Foun- 
7 © rains all over che Lake: chele Springs d » very proha- 
bly tlow from ſome vaſt Cavirties chat are i'+ the neigh- 
| « bouring Mountains, which are a great Ciſterns that 
1 | diſcharge themlelves in the Valleys which are covered 
t !over with Lakes, And on the two fides of the Alps, 
S } both Norch and South, chere is ſo great a number of 
1 ? thoſe lircle Seas, thar it may be eafily ghefſ-d the 
> | muſt have vaſt Sorces that f.ed ſo conſtantly thoſe 
21 Chuge Ponds. And when one confiders the height of 
- ;thoſe Hills, the chain of ſo many of them together, 
2 {and their extent both in length and breadth z if at firſt 
$ | he thinks of the old Fables of laying one Hill upon the 
f ;rop of another, he will be afterwards apt to imagine, 
t }according to the ingenious ConjeRure of one thar tra- 
e Ivelled over chem ofrner than once, that theſe cannot 
e !be the primary Produttions of the Aurhor of Narure, 
- 7but are the vaſt ruines of the firſt World, which at the 
y 'Deluge broke here inco ſo many Inequalities, 
) } One Hill not far from Geneva, called Mavdit, or Cur- 
- \ſed, of which one Third is always coycred with Snow, 
t |3s two miles of perpendicular height, according to the 
1 *Obſervetion of that incomparable Mathematician and 
7 Philoſopher, Nicolas Fatio Duilier, who at Twenty two 
I Years of Ape is already one of the greareſt men of his 
1 * Age, and ſeems to be born to carry Learning ſome ſizes 
» beyond wha ir has yctattain'd, | 
©: Bnt nowl will entertain you alictle with the State 
s tof Bern, for chat Canton alone is above a third part of 
S fall Switzerland, 1 will ſay nothing of its Beginnings 
/ nor Hiſtory * nor will I etlarge upon the Conſtitutions 
e which are all well known.. Ir has a Counſel of Two 
/ Hnndred, that goes by that Name, tho? it conſiſts al- 
t &moſt of Three handred ; and another of Twenty five, 
S as Geneva. The chief Magiſtrates are two Aavoyers, 
£ Iwho are nox annual, as the Sindicks of Geneva, but are 
or life, and haye an Authority not uplike that of the 
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Roman Conſuls ; each being his Year by turns the 4d- | 


woyer in Office. Afrer them there are the four Ban- 
nerets, who anſwer to the Tribunes of the People in 
Rome : then come the two Burſars or Treaſurers, one 
for the ancient German Territory, the other for the 


French Territory or the Country of Vaud, and the two + 
laſt, choſen of the Twenty five, are called the Secrets ; ' 
for ro them all Secrets relating ro the State are diſco» ; 
vered : and they have an Authority of callingthe Two ' 
hundred together when they think fit, and of accuſing : 
thoſe of the Magpiftracy, the Advoyers themſelves nor | 
excepted, as they ſee cauſe; tho' this falls out ſeldom. 

There are ſeventy two Bailiages, into which the , 
whole Canton of Bern 1s divided, and in every one of , 
thoſe there is a Bailiff named by the Council of Two + 


hundred, who muſt be a Citizen of Bern, and one of: 
the Two hundrcd, to which Council no man can be 


choſen till he 1s married. Theſe Bailiages are Imploy- : 


ments both of Honour and Profit; for the Bailiff 1s the 


Governour and Judge in that Juriſdi&ion : ſince tho! ' 
he has ſome Aſſeſſors who are choſen our of the Baili- ; 


age, yet he may by his Authority carry matters which | 


way he will, againſt all their Opinions : and the Bai- 
liffs have all che Confiſcations and Fines; fo that ? 
Drinking being ſo common in the Coumry, and that: 


producing many Quarrels, the Bailiff makes his advan- 
rage of all thoſe diſorders: and in the fix years of his 
Government according to the quality of his Bailiage, | 
he nor only lives by it, but will carry perhaps twenty! 
thouſand Crawps with him back to Bern ; on which he: 
lives till he can carry another Batliage ; for one 1s ca-, 
pable of being twice Eailiff: but tho* ſome have been 
thrice Bailiffs, this is very 'extraordinary. The Ex- 
actions of the Bailiff are the only Impoſitions or Char-! 


ges to which the inhabitants are ſubjeed ; and theſe 
alling only on the Irregularities and Diſorders of the ? 
more debauched, makes that this Grievance, tho' in? 
{ome particulas Caſes ir preſſes hard, yet is not ſo uni-! 


verſally + : 
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yrſally (elr: for a ſober and regular mat-is in no dan» 
ger, Many in this Canton are 2s in England, Lords 
of Caſtles and Mannors, and have a Jurildifion an- 
nexed to their Eſtares,, and name their Magiſtrate, 
who is called the Caſtz{lan, In matters of ſmall conſe- 
quence there lies no Appeal from him to the Bailiff ; 
bur beyond the value of two Piſtuls an Appeal lies z 
and no Sentence of Death 15s exccured ri't 1t 1s con- 
firmed ar Bern, There hes alſo an Appeal from the 
Bailiff ro the Council at Beyn. There are many Com- 

laints of the injuitice of the Baiiifts ; bur their Law 
1s ſhorr and clear, fo thar a Sute 1s ſoon ended? two or 
three Hearings 1s the moſt thar even an intricate Sure 
amounts to, eicher in the firſt Inftance before the Bai- 
hf, or in the ſecond Jud ment ar Bern, The Citizens 
of Bern conſider theſe Bailiages as their Inheritance, 
and they are courted 1n this Stare, perhaps, with 2s 
much Intrigue as was ever ated among the Romans in 
the diftiibution of their Provinces :- and lo hctle fig- 
nifie che beſt Regulations when there are incrinfick 
Diſeaſes in a Srate; thar though there 1s all poſſible 
Precaution uſed in the Nomination of theſe Batlifts, 
yer that has nor preſerved this State from falling under 
lo great a miſclnef by thoſe little Provinces ; that as ir 
has already in a great meaſure corrupted their Mo» 
rals, ſo it may, likely, turn in Conclufian to the 
Ruine of this Republick, All the Electors give their 
Voices by Ballot £ fo that they are free from all afrer- 
Game in tha Nomination of che Perſon; All the RKin- 
dred of the Pretenders, even to the remoteſt degrees, 
are excluded from Voting, as are a'ſo all chetr Credt- 
tors; ſo that none can vote, but thoſe who ſeem to 
have no intereſt 1n the Ifſue of the Competirion:; and 
yet there 15 ſo much [ntrigue, and fo great Corruption 
in the diſtri>urion of rheſe Imployments, Thar the 
whole Buſineſs, in which all Bern 1s evcr in motion, ts 
the catching of the beft Bailiages, on which a Family 
will haye is Eye for many Years before they fall, For 
| C tc 
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the Counſellors of Bern give a very ſmall ſhare of their 
Eftares to their Children when they marry them : all 
thar they purpoſe is, to make a Balliage ſure ro them: 
for this they feaſt and drink, and ipare nothing by 
which they may make ſure a ſufficient nnmber of 
Votes: bur it is the Chamber of the Bannerets that 
admits the Pretenders to the Comperition. When 
the Baihff is choſen, he takes all poſhible methods ro 


make the beſt of ir he can, and lets few Crimes paſs 


that carry eicher Corfiſcations or Fines after them : 
his Juſtice alſo is generally ſuſpeted. Ir 15 true, thoſe 
of the Bailiage may complain to the Council at Bern, 
as the oppreſſed Provinces did anciently to the Senate 
of Rome: and there have been ſevere Judgments 
againſt ſome more exorbitant Bailifts ; yer as Come« 
plaints are not made, except upon great Occaſions, 
which are not often given by the Bailifts, ſo ic being 
the. genera} Intereſt of the Citizens of Bern to make all 
poſſible Advanrages of thoſe Imployments, the Cen- 
furc .will be .bur gentle, except the Complaint is 
crying. : 

In Bern there 1s very littke Trade, only what is ne- 
cefſary for the ſupport of the Towns They maintain 
Profeſſors -in the Univerſities of Bern and Lauſanne, 
the one for the German Territory, which is the ancis 
ent Canton, and the other for the new Conqueſt, 
which is the French, In the former there are abour 
three hundred Pariſhes, 1n the other there are hur 
about a huncred and fifry 2 but in the Benefices of the 
German fide, the ancient Rights of che Incumbcnts 
are generally preſerved, fo that ſome Benefices are 
worth a thouſand Crowns ; whereas in the Pais des 
aud the Proviſions are generally from a hundred 
to two hundred Crawns, It is vifihle that thoſe” of 
Bern truſt more to the Aﬀe@ions and Fidelity of their 
Subje&s, than to the ſtrengrh of thew Wil's: for as 
they have never finiſhed rhem.' ſo what 15 b:ilr cannot 
be brovght to a regular Foruficacion 3 ar.d iris nor 
Pre» 
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mn with any care, nor furniſhed with Canon 3 
ue if they have none on their Ramparts, they have 
good ſtore in their Arſenal, in which they ſay there 
are Arms for forty thouſand men. 

The Peaſants are generally rich, chiefly in the Ger- 
man fide, and are all well armed : they pay no Dunes 
ro the Publick ; and the Soil is capable of freat Cultt- 
vation, in which ſome ſucceed fo well, that 1 was 
ſhewed ſome that were by accident at Bern, who, as [ 
was told, had" of Eſtate to the value of a hundred 
thouſand Crowns, but that is not ordinary ;z yet ter 
thouand Crowns for a Peaſant is no extraordinary 
matter. They live much on their Milk and Corn, 
which in ſome Places, as about Payern, yields an r= 
creaſe of fifteen meaſures after one : they breed many” 
Horſes, which bring them in a great deal of money. 
The worſt thing inthe Country is the moiſture of the 
Air, which is not only occaſioned by the many Lakes: 
that are in ir, and the Neighbouring Monarains that are 
covered with Snow, ſome all the Summer long, and 
the reſt till Mid-ſummer ; but by the vaſt quannty of 
Woods of Fir-trees, which ſeem to fill very near the' 
half of their Soil; and if theſe were far the moſt part : 
* Tooted out, as they would have much more Sol, fo 
their Air would bz much purer; yer till they find 
either Coal or Turf for their Few<l this cannor be 
done, I was told that they had found Coal in ſome 
Places. If the Coal is conveniently fituated# ſo that by 
their Lakes and Rivers ir can-be eaſily carried over the* 
Country, it may ſave them a great extent of ground, 
that as it'is covered with Wood, ſo the Air becomes” 
thereby the more unwholſome, 

They have ſome Fountains of Salr-water z but the 
making Salt conſumes ſo much Wood , that hitherro it: 
31a5-not turn'd ro any Account. 

The Men are penerally fincere, but heavy : they* 
think ir neccffary ro corre the moiſture of the Air-« 


with liberal Entcrcainments, and they are well -fur- - 
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nifhed with all neceſſary Ingredients: for as their Soil 
produces good Catteh, fo their Lakes abound in Fiſh, 
avd their Woods in Fowl, the Wine 1s alſo light and 
202d, The Women are generally cmployed 1n their 
comeſtick Afﬀeairs, and the” Wives even of the chicf 
Magiſtrates of Bern look into all che Concerns of the 
Houte and Kirchm as nwch as the Wives of the mean» 
eſt Peaſants. Men and Women do not converfe pro- 
miſcuoufly together; and the Women are fo much 
amuſed: with the Management at home, and enter {o 
'irrle into Intrigues, that among them, as an eminent 
Phyſician there told me, they know not what Vapours 
arc, which he imputed tro the Idleneſs and'Intrigues 
tat abound elſewhere, whereas he ſaid, among them 
the Blood was cleanſed by their Labour, and as that 
made them fleep well, fo they did not amule them- 
ſelves with ywuch thinking, nor did they MoWP whar 
&mours were. ' The third Adulrery 1s puntſhed withr 
Death, which is alſo the puniſhmevrr of che fifth AR of 
Kornicatiqn 5 of which 1 ſaw an inſtance white I was 
ar Rern; for, a Woman who confefſled her (elf guilty 
of many Whoredpms, and deſigned to be revenged on 
ſome Mey that did not furniſh her literally with Mo- 
ney, was upon that condemned and execued : the 
manner was folemn ; for the 4dvoyer comes tato an 
open Bench in the middle of the Street , and for 
rhe Satisfation of che People, the whole Proceis 
was read, athd Sentence was pronounced in the hear- 
1ng of all -; the Counſellors both of the great and 
lefſer Council ſtanding about the Adwyer , who 
afrer Sentence took the Criminal very gently by 
the hand, and pray'd for her Saul : and after Execu- 
tion, there was a Serman for the Inſtruction of the 
People. 

The whole State is diſpoſed for War, for ever 
man that can bear Arms is liſted, and knows his Po 
and Arms ; and there are Beacons fo laid over the 
Country, that the Signal can run over the whole Cane 
Corn 
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ton ina night 2 and their Milicary Liſts are ſo laid, that - 
every man knows whither he is ro come our upon firſt 
or' ſecond, or not till the general Summons. They 
aſlured me ar Bern, That upon a general Summons 
they could bring above eighty thouſand Men together, 
The Men are robuſt and ſtrong, and: capable of grear 
Hardſtnp, and of good Diſciphne, and have generally” 
an cxtream ſcnſe of Liberty, anda great Love to their: 
Country ; bur they labour under a want of Officers. - 
And tho* the SubjeRs of the State are rich, yer the -- 
Publick is poor : they can well reſiſt a ſudden Invaſica: 
of their Country, but they would ſoon grow weary of - 
a long War : and the Sojl requires ſo much Cultiva»: - 
rion, that they could not ſpare from their Labour the” 
Men that would be neceſſary to preſerve their Country-- . 
They were indeed as- happy as a People could be,: 
when the Emperour had A4/ſace on the one hand, and -- 
the Spamards had rhe Franche Comte on the other ;- . 
' they\had no reaſon ro fear their Nejghbours : but now- 
that both 'thoſe Provinces are in the hands of the- 
French, the caſe 15 quite altered ; for as Baſil 1s every 
moment in danger from the Garriſon -of Hunningen,- . 
that is but a Canon-ſhot diſtant from it, ſo all the Pais - 
de Vand lies open tothe Franche Cemte, and has neither 
fortified Places, nor good Paſſes to ſecure ir; ſo thar - 
their Error in /uffering this to fall into the hands of the _ 
French was ſo groſs, that 1-rook ſome pains to be ins - 
formed concerning it, ard wil! here give you this Ace: - 
count that-1 had from one who was then ina'very emis - 
nent Poſt ; ſo that as he certainly knew the Secrer, he -* 
ſcemed to ſpeak fircerely to me. He told me thar the - 
Puke of Lorrain had often moved in the Councils of - 
War, Thar the Invaſion of-France ought to be.made on + 
that ſide in which France lay open,: and was very ill : 
fortified 2 This he repeated ofren,- and it was known - 
in France : ſo that the King reſolved to poſleſs himſelf - 
of the Comte, but ſed that Precaurion, that fearing to + 
provoke the Switſers, he offred-a Neutrality -on-that - 
| C3 fide > 
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Rde 2 but the Spantards who judged right, that it tas 
a5 much the intereſt of the Canrons, as it was theirs, 
:0 preſerve the Comte 1n their hands, refuſed to conſent 
tO1r; burthey took no care to defend it, and teemed 
to Icave that tothe Switſers, 

In the mean while the French Money went about 
very liberally at Bern, and after thoſe that were moſt: 
likely ro make oppoſition were gained, the French 
Mmiſter propoſed to them the necefity 1n which his: 
Maſtcr found hiniſelf engaged to ſecure himſelf on that 
tice; but chat (till he would grant a Neatrallity on their 
account, if the Spaniards would agree to it; and with 
this, a!l the aſſurances that could be given in werds 
were olffered-to them, that rhey ſhould-never find rhe 
leaft prejudice from the Neighbourhood of the 
French, but on the contrary all poſhible Proteftton; 
There was juſt cauſe given by the Spaniards to conſider 
them very little in their Deliberation 2 for they would 
neither accept of the Neatrality, nor ſend a confiders- 
able force Force to preſerve the Conte, ſo that it ſeem'd 
almott inevirable to give way to the French propo- 
Iition; bur one propoſed that, which an anbyaſled 
Afembly. would certainly. have accepred, thar they 
fhould go themſelves and take the Come, and by ſo 
doing rhey would ſecure the Neatrality, which was all 
that tlie French pretended co defire, and they might 
eaſily. ſarisfie the- Spantards and reimburl(e themſelves 
of the Expence. of the Irwaſion, by reſtoring the Cort e 
toihem when a General Peace ſhould be made, He 
laid out the miſery: to which their Country muſt be 
reduced by: ſo powerful a Neighbour, bur all was loſt 
i2bour, ſo he went ovtin a rage and publiſhed through 
the Town, that the State was Sold and all. was loft, 
They now fce their Error roo late, and would repair 
icy if it were poſitble, but the truth 1s, many cf che 
Particular Members cf this State, do ſo prey upon the 
publick, that unleſs they.do with one conſent reform . 
choſe, abuſes, they will never be_in_ condition to ow 
MUucn 2: 
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much *: for in many of their Bailiages, of which ſore 
are Abbeys, the Bailifts not only feed on the SubjeRs, 
bur likewiſe on the State, and pretend they are fo 
far ſuper-expended, that they diſcount a great deal of. 
the publick revenue, of which they are rhe recetvers, 
for their reimburſement : whiclf made Mr. CErlach 
once ſay, when one of rhoſe accounts was preſented, 
that it was very ſtrange if the ALv2cy could not feed 
the Monks. Ir is true, the power of thetr Bannerets 
is (o great, thar one would think they might redreſs 
many Abuſes. The Ciry of Bern 1s divided mto four 
Bodies not uniike our Companies of Londsn, which are 
the Bakers, the Butchers, the Tanners, and the Black- 
{mitl;s, and every Citizen of Bera does incorporate 
himſclf inco one of rheſe Srcieries, which they call 
Abbeys, For it i» likety they were antiently a fort of 
a Religiny Fratermty : every one of theſe chutes rwo 
Bamerers, who bear Office by turns, from Four Tears 
to Four Tears, and every one of them has a Batltage 
annexed ro his Office, which he holds for Life, They 
carry the.r Names from the Banners of the ſeveral 46+ 
beys as the Gonfaloniers of Ttaly ; and the 4dvoyers carry 
ſtil their Name from the ancienc Titles Ecatcis or Ad- 
vocare, that was the Title of the chief Magittrates of 
the Towns m the Times of the Roman Emperours., 
The Chamber of the four Bannerets thac bear Office, 
has a vaſt power, they cxamine and pals all Accounts, 
and they adinir all ce competicors to any Offices, {s 
that no maa can be propoſed ro the Council of Twe 
Hundred withour their Approbarion, and this being 
now the chicf Intrigue of their Srate, they have fo 
abſclute an Authority in ſhutting men our from Em- 
ploymenrs, that their office, which 1s for life, 1s ro 
leſs contlderable than that of the Adwyer, tho*' they 
are inferiour to him in Rank, They manage matters 
with g-ear addreſs, of which this tn{tance was given 
me in 2 compericion for the Advuoyerſhip not long ago 2 
There was. one wholg. temper: was. violent, that had 
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made it ſo ſure amcng thoſe who were qualifed 
votc jn it, as bceirg rcither of his Kindred nor Alliance, 
that they believed he would carry 1t from the other 
Competitor, whom they faycured z ſo they ſer up a 
third Cc mpetitor, wheſe Rindred were the Pericns 
that were made ſire ro him, whoſe &dvarcement 
they oppoſed; and by this nieans they were all ſhut 
out frem voting : ſo that the Elc&icn went according 
to the Pefign of the Barnerets, The chicf Man now 
in Bern, who was the rejgning 4dvojer when 1 was 


there, is Mr. d* Erlack, Nephew to that Mr. & Erlach 7 


who was Governour of Brrſach, and had a Brevet to 
be a Marſhal of France, This 1s one of the nobleſt Fa- 
milics in Bern, that ated a great part in ſhakirg of the 
AuSrian Tyranny ; ard they have becn ever ſmce very 
much diſtinguiſhed there from all the reſt of thew 
Nobility. The prefent Read of 1t is a very extracr- 
dinary Man; he Fasa great Avthcrity in his Canton, 
not orly as he js Advoyer, but by the —— eſteem 
which is payed him; for he is thought the wiſeſt and 
wcrthieſt Man cf the State, tho it is ſomewhat ſtrange 
how he ſhould bear.ſuch a ſway in ſuch a Goverr.mear, 
for ke neither feafis nor drinks with the reſt: Heita 
Man of great Sobriecty and Gravity, very reſerved, 
ard bchaves himſelf hiker a Miniſter of State in a Mo- 
parchy, than a Magiſirate in a Popular Gevernment !2 
ſor one ſees in him rone of thoſe Arts that ſeem ne- 
cfſzry in ſuch a Goverment. He bas a great Eſtate, 
ard no Children, ſo he has yo Projedis for his Fa- 
n.i'y, and does what he can to corre& the Abuſes 
cf the Stare, tho' the diſeaſe 1s inveterate, and ſeems 
Paſt Cure. 

Fe had a Mitforture in a War that was thirty years 
ago, In the Year 1656, between the Pef1ſh and the 
Pritefiant Cantens. the Occaſien of which will engage 
me 3jn a ſhort Digreſhor, The Peace of Switzerland: is 
c1cfiy-preſerved by a Law agreed on among all the 
Clicks, that every Catton may make-what Regula» 
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tions concerning Religion they think fir, wirhout pres 

udice to the general League. Now the Pepiſh Can- 
' Tons have made Laws, Thar it ſhall be capital ro any 
o change their Religion ;-and cn a ſer day every year 
ey goall to Mais, and the Maſters of Families (wear 
to continue true to the Stare, and firm in their Religt- 
n to'their lives end, and fo they pretend they puniſh 
heir falling into Herefie with Death and Confilcation 
f Goods, becauſe ir is a violation of che Faith which 
$ ſo ſolemnly ſworn, Bur on the other hand, in the 
Proteſtant Canrons fuch as turn are only obliged ro go 
- and live our of the Canton; but for their Eſtates they 
[ll preſerve chem, and are permitted to fell them. 
One cannot byt obſerve more of the merciful Spirit of 
he Gofpel in the one than in the other. In two Can- 
Jrons, Appenget and Glaris, both Religions are tollera- 
ted, and are capable of equal Priviledges; and tn ſome 
Bailiages that were conquered-in common by the Can= 
{tons of Bern and #rtburg, in the Wars with Savoy, the 
{two Cantons name the Baihfts by curns, and both Re- 
Jhgions are ſo <qually tollerared, rhat in che ſame 
Ghurch they have bath Maſs and Sermon, ſo equally, 
that on one Sunday the Maſs begins and the Sermon 
tollows, the next Sunday the Sermon begins and che 
* Maſs comes nzxt, without the leaft diſorder or mur« 
> Muring, 

Burt in the year 1686, ſome of the Canton of Schwitz 
changing their Religion, and retiring to Zarich, their 
Eſtates were confiſcated 5 and ſome others that had 
alſo changed, bur had nor left the Canton, were taken 
and beheaded. Zurich demanded the Eſtates of the 
Kefugies, bur inſtead of granting this, the Canton of 
Schwitz demanded back their Subje&s, rhat they 
might proceed againft them as Delinquents; and chey 
founded this on a Law, by which the Cantons are ob- 
liged to deliver up the Criminals of another Canton 
when they come among them, if they are demanded 
by the Canton to which they belong ; but _—_ of 
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(22) : 
Zurich and Bern thought this was both inhumane and{ Bu 
unchriſtian, tho' the Deputy of Baſil was of anotherſhcr 
mind, and thought that they ought to be deliveredFFhey 
op, which ex.treamly diſguſted thoſe of Zurich. Thoſe) he ( 
of Schwitz committed ſome Inſolencics upon theÞ1gge 
Subje&s of Zurich, and refuſed to give Satisfa&Rion,Furnil 
Upon all which a War followed between the Prete-$s © 
ſtint and Popiſh Cantons. The Cantons of Bern andjÞeau 
Zurich raiſed an Army of Twenty five thouſand Men,$avr 
which was commanded by Mr. -& Erlack, but waswilc 
diſperſed in ſeveral Bodies: And the Papiſts had norÞ$0 fal 
above Six thouſand, yer they ſurpriſed Mr. d' Erlackſwhic 
with a Body not much ſuperiour to theirs: both ſides,Þs 2 | 
after a ſhort Engagement, run : The Canon of thefChu! 
Canton of Bern was keft in the Field a whole day 3 arÞJWal 
laſt thoſe of Lucers ſeeing that none ſtayed to defendfifty 
the Canon, carried them off: This loſs raxſed ſuch ag6&0W 
Tumult in Bern, that they ſeemed reſolved to ſa-JThis 
crifice Mr. d* Erlack ; but he came with ſuch a Pre-$abou 
fence of Mind, and gave ſo ſatisfying an Account of theFvery 
Misfortune, that the Tumult ceaſed, and foon afrergrom 
the War ended. Upon this many thought, that tho*#he 
the Papiſts ated crueHy, yer it was according to their $1: 
Laws, and that no other Canton could pretend to in- $4 0 
rerpoſe or quarrel with thoſe of Schwitz, for what they} T 
did upon that occaſion. Within theſe few Years whe 
there were ſome Quarrels like to ariſe in the Can-Egthe 
ton of Glaris, where it was ſaid the equal Priviledges {wh 
agreed on tro both Religions, were not preſerved ; Þ<ny 
bur on rhis occafion the Pope's Nuntio acted a very Fe 
different Part fro that which might have been Þcfc 
expected from hims for whereas the Miniſters of Iver" 
that Courc have been commonly the Incendiaries (Pre! 
in all the Diſpures that concern Relizjon, he ated ra- ÞW ar 
ther the part of a Mediator z and whereas it was vitt- cc 
ble thgt the Injuſtice lay on the fide of the Papiſts, $19r 
he interpoſed ſo effetually with tho of-Lucern, which Bt'a 
is the chieſ of che Pop1ſh Cantons, -that the difference-J8 1 
was compoſed, Bur 
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17 -But to return tro Bern, The Buildings have net- 
her great Magnificence nor many Aparrments, bat 
IFhey are convenient, and ſuired to the way of living in 
eFhe Country. The Streets nor only of Bern and the 
Þigger Towns, but cven of the (ſmalleſt Villages, are 
urniſhed with Fountains that run continually 3 which 
5 they are of great uſe, fo they want not their 
Beauty, The great Church cf Bern is a very noble 
abrick: bur being built on the cop of the Kill on 
vhich che Town ſtands, ir ſeems the ground began 
o fail; ſo to ſupport it they have raiſed a vaſt Fabrick, 
which has coft more than the Church it (elf: for there 
8s 4 Platform made, which 1s a Square to which the 
Church 1s one fide, and the farther fide is a vaſt 
Wall, fortified with Burtreſſes about a hundred and 
IFfifty foot high. They told me, Thar all the Ground, 


down to the bottcm of the Hill, was dug into Vaults : 
This Platform is the chicf Walk of the Town, chiefly 
abour Sun-ſer: and the River underneath preſents a 
ery beautiful Proſpe& ; for there is a Gur taken off 
from it for the Mills, but all along as this Cur goes 
he Water of Aar runs, over a flopirg bark of Stone, 
which cthey ſay was made at a vaſt Charge, and makes 
$a noble ard large Caſcade, 
The ſecond Church 1s the Dominicans Chappel, 
Ivhere I ſaw the famous Hole char went co an Image 1n 
he Church, from one of the Celis of the Dominicans ; 
Iwhich leads me to ſer down that Story at ſome 
length ; for it was one of the moſt ſignal; Cheats rhar 
he World has known : ſo it falling our about 20 years 
fore the Reformation was received in Bern, it 1s 
Frery probable that it contributed not a hrile to the 
preparing of the Spirits of che People to thar change. 
W am the more able to give a particufar account of ir, 
@ccauſe l read che Oriyinal Proceſs 1n the Latin Record 
#112ncd by the Notaries of rhe Court of rhe Delegates 
tha the Pope ſent to try the matter, The Record 15 
a hundred ard tiurty Sheets writ cloſe and of all f:des, 
ity 
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it being indeed a large Volume: and T found the 
Printed Accounts ſo deſeQtive, thar I was at the paing 
of reading the whole Proceſs ; of which I will give 
here a true Abſtrat, 

| The two famous Orders that had poſſeſſed them. 
ſelves of rhe eſteem of thoſe dark Ages were engaged 
in a mighry Rivalry. The Domzncans were the more 
tearned, They were the eminenteſt Preachers of nor 
Times, and had rhe Condu&t of the Courrs of In+ 
guifirtion, and the other chief Offices in the Church inz 
their hands, Bur on the other hand, the Franciſcan) 
had an outward Appearance of more Severity, a ruder! 
Habir, ſtci&er Rules, and greater Poverty : all which 
gave them ſuch advantages in the eyes of the ſimple 
mulritude, as were able to hallance the other Honours 
of the Dominican Order, In ſhort, The rwo Orders? 
were enxaged in a high Rivalry ; but the Devotion! 
rowards the Virgin bcing the prevailing Paſſion of} 
thoſe Times, the Franciſcans apon this had great Ap-1 
vantages, The Dominicans, that are all engaged in the! 
Defence of Thomas Aquinas's Opinions, were thereby 
obliged to aſſert that ſhe was horn 1n Original Sin : this? 
was propoſed to the People by the Franciſcans as w 
lef than Blaſphemy; and by this the Dominicans began 
to loſe ground extreamly in the minds of the People,: 
who were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favours of the tm... 
maculate Coyception. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth Century, a! 
Franciſcan happened to preach in Francfort, and one! 
Wigand a Dominican coming 1nto the Church, the Cor-? 
delier ſeeing him, brake out into Exclamartions, prat-? 
fing God that he was not of an Order that profaned! 


the Virgin, or that poiſoned Princes in the Sacrament, 
(for a Dominicau had poiſoned the Emperour Henry the! 
Severth with the Sacrament.) Wigand being extreamly 
provoked with this bloody Reproach, gave him the: 


Lye : upon which a Diſpate. aroſe, which ended in a 
Tumulr, that had almoſt colt the Dominicas his Life : * 
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yer he pot away. The whole Order retolved to take 
their Revenge, and in a Chaorer held ac Vimrſenm 
the Year 1504, They contrived a method for (uppor- 
ting che Credit of their Order, winch was much junk 
in che Opinion of the Pcople, and for bearing down 
the Repuration of the Franci/c.ms. Four of the Funt9 
undertook co manape the Defign ; for rhey laid fino?2 
the People were fo mach dif..ofed to beiteve Dreams 
and Fables, they muſt dream on ti:eir fide, aud cn- 
deavour to Cheat the Pcople as weil as the ochers had 
done. They reſolved romake Bern the Scene in which 
the Proje& ſhould be put in Exccution; for they 
found che People of Bern at that time apt to (wallow 
any thing, and nor diſpoſcd to make (evcre erquiries 
yito extraordinary matters. When they hed formed 
their Defign, a fic rool preſented it (cif, for one Ferger 
came to take their hahir as a Lay-brother, who had 
all the diſpoficions that was neceſlary for the exccurion 
of their Project : For he was cxtream 1:mple, and was 
much inclined co Auſterities, fo havi..g obterved lis 
temper well, they hegan to execute their Project, the 
very Night after he rook the habit, which was on 
Lady Day 1509, Once of the Fricrs conveyed himſelf 
ſecretly into his Cell, and appe 'red ro him as if he had 
been in Purgatory, in a ſtrange f:. ure, and hehad 8 
Box near his mouth upon which as he b!ewv, fire ſeem 
ed ro come our of his m9:tin. He had al'o lome Dops 
about him that ap.cared as his tormentors, 1n this 
poſture he came near rhe Frier while he was a Bed, 
and took up a ccicbrated Story that they uicd ro tet 
all cheir Friers, to beyer 1n rtlicm a great d cad at the 
laying afide their habit, whzici was, that ane of the 
Order, who was Supcriour of their Hoe at Solotarm 
had cone to Paris, but laying aftde his Habie was 
killed in his Lay-habic, The Fricr 1n the Vizar ſaid 


" he was that perlo03, and was c:ndemacd to Purgatory 


ſor that Crime; but he added Thi he might be 1 eſcued 
out of it by his megaas, and he fccouded this with 
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moſt horrib'e Cries, expreſſing the miſeries which he 
ſuffer'd. The poor Frier ( Fetq-r _) was exceſlively 
frighted, bur the other advanced and required a pro- 
miſe of him to do that which he ſhould detire of him, 
in order to the delivering him our of his torment. The 
frigt:ted Frier promiſed all that he asked of him, then 
the other ſaid he knew he was a great Saint, and that 
his Prayers and Mortifications would prevail, but they 
muſt be very great and extraoruinary. The whole 
Monaſtery muſt for a week together diſcipline chem- 
ſelves with a Whip, and he muſt lie proſtrate 1n the 
form of one on a Croſs in one of their Chappe s, while 
Maſs was ſaid in the fighr of all that ſhould come to-+ 
gether to it; and he :dded, Thar if he did this, he 
ſhould find the «ffs of the Love that the B. Virgin 
did bear him, together with many other extraordina- 
ry things: and (aid he would appear again accompani- 
with two other Spirits, and aflured him that all thar 
he did ſuffer for his d. liverance ſhould be moſt glart- 
ouſly rewarded, Morning was no ſooner come than 
the Frier gave an account of this Apparition to t';e reſt 
of the Convent, who ſeemed extreamly f(urpriied at 
it, they all prefſed him to undergo the diſctpline that 
was enjoyned him, and every one undertook to vear 
his ſhare, ſo the poor deluded Frier performed it all 
exaaly in one of the Chappels of thetr Church ; Tis 
drew a vaſt numbver of SpeRators rogether, wi10 all 
conſidered the poor Frier as a Satnt, and 1n the mean 
while the four Friers that managed the 1impoſture ma.,- 
nified the Miracle of the Apparition to the Skies in 
their Sermons, The Friers Confeſlor was upon the 
Secret, and by this means they knew all the little paſ- 
ſages of .the poor Fricr*s Life, even to his thoughts, 
which help?d them not a little in the ConduR of the 
matrer. The Confetſor gave him an Hoſtie, with 'a 
piece of Wood, that was, as he pretended, a true 
piece of the Crols, and by theſe he was to fortifie hime 
(elf, if any other Apparitions ſhould come to him, 
{1 ce 
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ſince evil Spirics would be ccrtainly chained up by 
them. The night after chat the former Apparition 
was renewed, and the maſqued Frier brought two 
others with him in ſuch Vrzards, that the F-ijer 
thought chey were Devils indeed, The F er pre- 
ſented the Hoſty to them, which gave them ſuch a 
check, that he was fully (atisfied of che verrue of chis 
Preſervartive, 

The Friar, that pretended he was ſuffering in Pur- 
gatory, (atd 'o many things to him relating to the ſe- 
crets of his Life and Thouxhts, which he had from 
the Confeſſor, that the poor Friar was fully poſſeſſed 
with the Opinion of the reality of the App:rition. In 
two of theſe Apparitions, thar were hoth managed in 
the ſame manner. the Friar in the Mask talked much 
of che Domnican Order which he ſaid was exceſſively 
dear tothe B. Virgin. who knew her (elf to be con- 
ceived in orig:n2l fin, and that the Doftors who: 
taught the contraiy were in Purgatory ; that the Story 
of St. Bernard's avpearing with a ſpot on him, for ha« 
ving oppoſed himſelf to-the Feaſt of the Conception, 
was a Forgery but that it was true that ſome hide- 
ous Fhes had appeared on $t Bonaventure*s Tomb who 
taught the contrary: that the B. Virgin abhorred the 
Cordelters for making her equal to her Son, that Scotus 
was damned,, whoſe Canon1Zation the Cordelters were 
then ſoliciting hard at Rome : and that the Town of 
Bern-wou'd be dcft-oyed for harbouring ſuch Plagues 
within thetr Walls. When the 1njovned Di-cipline 
was fully performed, the Spirit appeared again, and 
faid, He was 1.ow delivered out of Purgatory ; but be- 
fore he could be admitted to Heaven he muſt receive 
the Sacrament, having died without it, and after thar 
he would ſay Maſs for tho e who: had by their greact 
Charities reſcued him our of his pains, The Friar 
fancied the Voice reſembled rhe Priors a little 2 bur 
he was then ſo far from ſuſpe&ing any thing, that he 
gave no great heed to this E_ Some days af- 
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re this, the Ame Friar appeared as a Nun all in glory, 
ard told the poor Friar that ſhe was St. Barbara, for 
whom he had a particular Devotion, and added, rhat 
the B. Virgin was ſo much pleaſed with his Charity, 
that ſhe inter:ded ro conc and viſit him, He imme- 
djaicly called the Convent rozcther, and gave rhe reſt 
ef the Frizrs an account of this Apparition, wlych was 
entertained by them all with great joy; and rhe Friar 
languiſhed in deſires for the accompliſhment of the 
Promiſe that St. Barb.ra had made him. Afﬀrcr ſome 
Cays the longed for deluſion appeared to kim, cloath- 
cd as the Virgin uſed to b2 on the great Feaſts, and in- 
geed in the fame Habits 2 there were abour her ſome 
Anvels, which he afterwards found were the httle ſta- 
tucs of Anzels which they ſer on the Alrars on the 
great Holidays, There was alſo a pulley faſtncd in the 
Room over his hezd, and a Cord tied to the Angels, 
thar n.ade them riſe up in the Air, and flie about te 
Virgin, which increaſed the Delufion. The Virgin, 
after fome erdearments to himſelf, exrolling the me« 
rit of his Charity and Diſcipline, told kim, That ſhe 
was conceived 1n Original fin, and that Pope Zalizs the 
Second, that then reigned, was to put an end to the 
Diipute, and wzs to aboliſh the Feaſt of her Concep- 
tion, which S:ixtizs the Fourth had inſtituted, ard 
that the Friar was to be the Inſtrument of perſwading 
the Pope of the truth in that matter, She gave him 
three drops of her Sons Blood, which were thi ee:tears 
of E'ood that he had ſhed over 7eraſalem; and this 
tignified thar ſhe was three hours in original Sin, after 
which ſhe was, by his mercy, dclivercd out of that 
State: for it ſeems the Dominicans were reſolved ſo to 
comround the matrer, that they ſhould gain the main 
Point of her Conceprion 1n Sin, yer they wou!d com- 
ply ſo far with the Reyerence for the Virgin, with 
which the World was poficfled, that ſhe ſhould be be- 
lieved to have remained a very ſhort while in that 
Etate, She gave tim allo five drops of Blood -_ rhe 
On 
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form of a Croſs, which were Tears of Blood that ſhe 
had ſhed while her Son was on the Croſs. And, to - 
convince him more fully, fhe preſented an Hoſty to 
him, that appeared as an ordinary Hoſty, and of 2 
ſudden ir appeared to be of a deep red colour. The 
Chear of thole ſuppoſed Viſits was often repeated to 
the abuſed Friar ; at laſt rhe Virgin told him that ſhe 
was to give him ſuch marks of her Son's Love to him, 
that the .matter ſhould be paſt all doubt, She ſaid, 
That the five Wounds of St. Lucia and St. Catharine 
were real Wounds. and that ſhe would alſo imprint 
them on him, 'ſo ſhe bid him reach his hand 2 he had 
nogreat mind to receive a Favour in which he was to 
ſuffcr ſo much : bur ſhe forced his hand and ſtruck a 
Nail through it; the Hole was as big as a Grain of 
Peaſe, and he ſaw the Caudle clearly through it: this - 
threw -him our of a ſuppoſed Tranſport 1nto a real 
Agony : bur ſhe ſeemed to touch his Hand, and he 
thought he ſmelr an Oyntment with which ſhe anoint- 
ed it, rho? his Co:.feflor perſwaded him that that was 
only an Imagination : ſo the ſuppoſed Virgin lefs him 
for that rime, 

The next Night the Apparition returned, and 
brought ſome linnen Cloaths, which had ſome real 
or -1maxinoery vertue to allay his rorment: and the 
pretended Virgin ſaid, they were ſome of the linings 
im which Chriſt «+25 wrapped, and with that ſhe gave 
him aKoporifcrous draught, -and while he was faſt 
aſleep, the other four Wounds were imprinted .on his - 
body in ſuch a manner that he felt no pain. . 

But 1n order to the doing of this, the Friars betook 
them(clves ro Charms, and..che Subprior ſhewed the 
reſt-a Book full of ciem : but he faid that before they 
could -be « ffeual rhey muſt renounce God: and he 
not only did this himſe'f, but by a formal A& purtin- 
Wric ng, ſigned with his Blood, he dedicated himſelf 
to the Devils jr is true he did not cblige the reſt to 
thus, -bur oply. ro renounce God, The Compotrog 
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of the Draupht was a mixture of ſome Fountain-water 
ard Chiitme the Hairs of the Eyc-brows of a Chi!d, 
iome Quick f1'ver, ſome Gains of Incenſe, ſomewhat 
of a:, Eaſter Wax-candle, ſome corſecrared Salt, and _ ca 
rhe Bioo.} of an ur.bavrized Child. This Compoſition © qu 
was a Secret wich the Subprior did rot commuraicate 2 th 
9 the octer Friars. By this the poor Friar, Fetzer | ar 
was made almoſt quire 13{enfible. When he was awake 
and came our of ti;is d«cp flecp, he felt this wonder- 1 fu 
ful Impreſton on his Body, and now he was ra: jtthed 5 w 
2r cf-meafure, and came ro fancy hin.fcif ro be ating I tl 
all the parts of our Saviour's Paſſion. He was expoſed 1 ſt 
rote people on the great Altar, to the amazement y 

*of the who'e Town, and to the no ſma!l Mortification # 
of the Franciſcans, The Dominicans gave him ſome 4 v 
o:hcr Draughrs, that threw him into Convulfions s I ti 
21 witen he came our of thoſe, a Voice was heard; 
which came through that Hole which yer remains and | 
rans from one of the Ccl's along a great part «f the 7 
Wa!i of the Church + for a Friar ſpoke thro? a Pipe, 
and -at rhe cnd of rite Hole there-was an Image of the 
Virgins with a little eſs in her Arms, between whont 
and 11is Mother the Vcice ſeemed ro ceme ; the Image 
#40 ſeemed to ſhed Tears «+ ard a Painter had drawn 
thole on her Face ſo lively, that the Feople. were de- 
ceivec-by-jt. The little Zeſus atk*'d why ſhe wept 5 
and ſhe ſaid jt was beca:te his Honour was ggyen t9 
ler, fince it was ſaid; That ſhe was born withOur fin, 
In concluſion, the Briars did fo over-a&tthis Matter, 
i}:ar at Jaſt ev'n the poor deluded Fricr himſelf cane 
t diſcover it, and Teſolved ro quit the Order, 

|t was in vain to delude him with more Apparitts 
ens, for he well nigh kilFd a Frier that, came to him 
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perfonating the Virgin immanotlier ſhape, with a Crown 
on her Head. He alſo orer-heard rhe Friers once talk 3 
1-9 amongſt rhemiclves of rhe Cortrivarce and Succe's } 
of x4hte Impoſture, fo plainly, that he diſccvercd rhe : 
xhcle matter, and upon tKar,, as may be caiily — 
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ined, he was filled with all rhe horror with which ſucis 
d a Diſcovery could inſpire him, 
* The F:iers fearing that an Impoſture, which was 
carried on, hitherto with ſo much ſucceis, ſhould be 
quite ſpoiled, and” be turned azainſt them, thought 
| the ſureſt way was to own the whole matter to him, 
® and to engage him to carry on the Chear, They tald 
' him in whar eſteem he would be, if he contirued to 
! ſupport the Repuration that he had acquired, that he 
| would become the chief pcrion of the Order, and 1n 
} the end they perſuaded him to go on with the Impo- 
{ ſture, Bur ar laſt they, fearing leſt he ſhould diſcos 
vcr all, reſoived to poyſon him : of which he was ſo 
appreitenfive, that once a Loaf being brought him that 
+ was preared with ſome Spices, he Kept it for ſome 
| time, and it growing green, he threw it to ſome 
young Wolves Whelps that were in the Monaſtcry, 
{ who dicd immediately, His Conſtitution was alſo fb 
| vigorous, that tho* they gave him Poyſon five ſeveral 
| times, he was nor deſtroyed by it. They alſo preft 
! him carncſtly to renounce God, which they judy'd 
{ neceſſary, that ſo thei: Tharms might have their effe& 
! on him; bur he would never conſent to that : ar laft 
? they forced” him to take a poiſoned Hoſty, which yer 
| he vomited up ſhon after he had ſwallowed it down 2 
! thar failing, they uſed him ſo cruelly ,, whipping 
him with an iran Chain, and girding him about fo 
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ſtrait wich it, that ro avoid farther torment, he ſwore 
to them, in a moſt 1mprecaring {tile, Thar. he would 
never diſcover the Secret, but would ſtill carry 1 on: 
' and fo he deluded them, il! he found an opportunity 
7 of getting our of the Convent, and of throwing” him- 


| felf into the Hands of the Mapiſtratey to whom he dif- - 


covered all, . 
{ The four Friers were ſciied on, and'put in Priſon, 
| and an account of the whole Matter was ſent, firſt to 
the B:ſhov of Lauſanne and then to Rome; and it may 
be eaſily imagined, that the Francifcans took a——_ 
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ble care to have it well examined; and the Biſhops of ' 
Lauſanne and of Zyon, with the Provincial of the Domi- 
nicans , were appointed to form the Proceſs, The 
four Friers firſt excepted ro Ferzers Credit, but that * 
was rejeted; then being threatned with the Queſtion *' 
they pur in a long Plea againſt that ; bur tho the Pro- ! 
yincial would not conſent to that, yer they were put te 
the Queſtion 2 ſome endured it long, */bur ar laſt they 
all confeſſed the whole progreſs of the Impoſture. The |} 
Provincial appeared concerned : for tho* Zetzer had | 
opencd the whole matter to him, yet he would give 
no credit r@ him; on the contrary, he charged him to 
be obedient to them z and one of the Þriers ſaid plain» 
ly, that he was on the whole Secret, and ſo he withe 
hw but he died ſome days after at Conffance, having ' 
poiſon'd himſelf, as was believed». The matter lay 


aſleep ſome time: bur a year after that, a Spaniſh Bi» Fj 


ſhop came, authoriſed with full Powers from Rome, | 
and the whole Cheat being fully proved, the ſour ? 
Friers were ſolemnly degraded frgm their Prieſthood, 
and eight days afrer, ir being the laſt of May 150g, 
they were burnt ina Meadow on the other fide of the | 
River over againſt the great Church. The place of their 
Exccution was ſhewed me, as-well as the Hole in the 
Wall thro* which the Voice was conveyed to the # 
Image, It was certainly one, of the blackeſt, and yer 
the beſt ca-ried on Cheat, that has been ever known; © 
and no douhr Fad the poo Frier died before the Dif- 
covyery; it had paſſ:d down to Poſterity as one of the. ! 
greateſt Mjracles that ever was; and it gives a ſhrewd | 


Suſpicton, thar many of the other Miraclcs of that - $1; 


Church were of the ſame nature, "bur more ſucceſfully. | 
finiſhed. 


[ ſhall not enterrain you any farther with” rhe St 


of Bern, bur ſhall only add ore general Rewark, wlic W |: 


was too viſible not ro be obſerved et ery where.. and of 
rco great |mpcrtance net to deſerve a varticular Re- 
fiction; ic belongs in general to all che Cartons, bur 
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J give it here bec:uſe I had more occaſion to make 1* 
Bern, having ſeen'it more, aud ſtayed longer in ir 
han 1n the other Cancon, | 
* Switzerland lies berween France and Italy, that are 
Þoth of them Countries incomparably more rich, and 
* Þertcr furniſhed with all the Pleaſures and Conveni- 
Ences of Life than itis; and yet 7aly 13 almoſt quite 
Tiſpeopled, and the People 1n it are Reduced to a mi- 
ry, that can ſcarce be imagined by thoſe who have 
ot ſeen it? and France 1s in a great meaſure diſpeo- 
led, and the Inhabitants are reduced to a poverty 
hat appears in all the Marks in which it can ſhew ir 
Jelf, both in their Houſes, Furniture, Clcaths, and 
ooks. 
2? On the contrary, Switzerland is extream full of peo 
F'e, and in every place, in the Villages as well as in 
their Towns, one ſces all the Marks he can lock for of 
Plenty and Wealth : Their Houſes and Windows are 
$n good caſe, the High-ways are well maintained, all 
People are we'l cloarhed, and every one lives at his 
eaſe. This Obſervation ſurpriſed me yet more in the 
$Country of the Griſons, who have almoſt no Soil ar all, 
being ſicuared in Valleys that are almoſt waſhed away 
with the Torrents thar falfdown from the Hills, and 
{well cheir Brooks ſometimes ſo vio'ently and fo ſud- 
denly, that in many places the whole Soil is waſh- 
Sed away, and yet thoſe Valleys are well peopled, and 
every one lives happy and at eaſe, under a gentle 
©Government, whilſt other rich and plenriful Countries 
Jare reduced to ſuch miſery, that as many of the Inha- 
#birants are forced ro change their Sears, ſo tho'e who 
#fſtay behind can ſcarce live and pay thoſe grievous Im- 
Jpoſitions that are laid upon them. The rude People 
Fgenera'ly reaſon very ſimply when they enter into 
ISpecularions of Government ; but they feel true, tha' 
Ithey argue falſe : ſo an cafie Government, tho' joyn» 
q <4 to an 111 Soil, and accompanied with great Incon-» 
{ veniences draws, or at leaft keeps people in ir, where- 
EY 
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25 a evere Government, tho' in general Idea's it may; 
appear reaſonable, drives its Subjets even out of the) we 
beſt and moſt deſirable Seats. -—_ 
In my way from Bern xo thi- place I paſſed by S»{-* ſho! 
turn, as | came through Fribourg in my way from Lau-yare 
fanne to Bern, theſe are two of the Chief of the Popiſh| Im! 
Cantons, after Lucerne, and one ſees in them a hea 
and a bizottry beyond what appcars either 1n Franc wil 
or Italy: long before they come within the Church- tho 
doors they kneel down in the Streets when Maſs is ag ©" 
ſaying in it. The Images are extream groſs. In the chief] 1! 
Church of S»/vtarn there is an image of God the Fa] 114 
ther, as an Old man with a great black beard, havingy Mc 
our Saviour on his knees, and a Pigeon over his heady PE 
Here alſo begins a devotion at the Ave-Mary-BeK,whichy = 
Is fcarce known in Frazxce, but it is praiſed all Tral 
over : At Noon and at Sun-ſer the Bell rings, and al, O' 
ſay the Ave-Mary, and a ſhort Prayer to the Virgin g 
but whereas ip Traly they content themſelves with put4 © b 
tine off their Hats ; in Switzerland they do for the Li 
moſt part kneel down in the Streets, which 1 ſaw ncÞ 0: 
where praftiied in Tralyexcept at Venice, and there it] © 
is not commonly cone. Bur notwithſtanding this ex 
gream bjpotry, all the Switgers ſee their common Inf ©! 
tereſt ſo well, that they hve jn yery good underſtand- tl 
Ing one with another, This 1s indeed chiefly owing b 
to the Canton of Lxcern, where there is a Spirit in the S 
Governmenr very different from what is in moſt off Þ 
the other Popiſh Cantons : the reſidence of the Spaniſii © 
Ambaſſzdour and of the Nuntio in that Town, ccntris \ 
butes alſo much co the preſerving it in ſo good a tem \ 
_ it bein their intereſt to unite Switz.rland, and ? 
by this means the heat and indiſcretion of the reſt il © 
oſren moderated. The Jeſuits begin to grow as pow ) 
; 
| 
| 


5 
_ 


erful in Switzerland as they are elſewhere : they hay 
a roble Colledge and Chappel ſituated in the beſt 
Place of Friburg. It is not long fince they were re- 
ceived ar Solotwn, where there was a Revenue 
One 
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fOne Thouſand Livres a Year. ſer off for the main« 
Srenance of cen of them, with this provition, That they 
*ſhould never 'excced that nember , but where they 
Aare once fertied they find means co break through all 


-/Flimitarions, and chey are now bero-ne | - ich there, 


that they are raifing a Church and Colledge, v hh 
will coſt before it 15 firuſhed above F.ur hur.dred 


Arhouſand Livres, to which the #renco Rug gives 
Jren chouitand Livres tor the frontk-piece 2 hor 


ef] this being che Canton 1n which his Ambatiadour xe« 
2.4 ſides, he chought it ſuteable to his glory tc have a 


monument of his bounty raiſed by an Order that wilt 
never ve wanting to facrter their beucfators, as long 
as they find their accouur 1n 1t, 

In the ſame Canton there 1s an Abbey that has 
One hundred thouſand Livre; of Revcnue, there is 
alſo a very r ch H.ule.f Nuns that wear the Cupue 
chins Havit, that as 1 was told had Sixty thouſand 
Livre> of Revenue, and but Sixry Nuns in it, who 


{ having thus One ti.ou and Livres a piece, may hve in 


all p flible plenty in a Country where a very little 
money .0es a great way, But that which 1urprites 
one moſt ar Solorarn, 1s the grea: Fortificat'on that 
they arc building of a Wall abcurt the town, the r0+ 
bleſt and ſolideſt that is any where to be ſeen: The 
Store with which ir 1s faced ts a (orc of courie Mar le, 
but of that "igne.s, that many Stoneszre cen ſoot lorg, 
and two foct of breadth ard thicknets: but tho* this 
will be a Work of vaſt expence ard great Beauty, yer 
ic would fignifie little againſt a great Army that would 
attack it vigorouſly. The Wall is finiſhed on the ſide 
of the River, on which the Town ſtand : the Ditch 
is very broad, and the Countericarp and Glaſ'cr are 
alſo fimſhed, and they ate working at a Fcet on the 
other ſide of the River, which they intcnd to fortifie 
in the ſame manner. This has ct them nezr rwo 
Millions of L:vr2s; and this vaſt Expence has made 
them ofren repent che Undertaking : and it 15 _—_— 
nat 
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that a Forcification that is able to reſiſt the- Rage c 
their Peaſants in the caie of a Rebellion, 15 all that 1 
reedful. This Canton has two Advvyers, as Bern : thi 
litcle Council confiits of Thirty 11x ; they have twelve 
Bailiages belonging to them, which are very profitable 
to thoſe that can carry them; they have one Burſary 
and bur one Barneret, All the Cantons have the's 
Bailiapes ; but if there are Diforders at Bern 16 the 
Choice of their Bailift+, there are far greater among 
the Popiſh Cantons, where ai: things are ſqld, as a Fo 
reign Miniſter tha: ref1de> chere told me, who tho? he. 
knew what my Religion was, did not ſtick to own 
frinkly ro me, That the Catholick Cantons were not 
near ſo well governed as the Proreftanr Canrons. Jus 
- tice is generally ſold among chem.z ard 1n their Treas 
ties with Fureizn Princes, they ha-e ſometimes taken? 
money b th from the #rench and Spaniſh Ambvafſſadars,! 
and have ſigned. concradiftory Articles at the lame? 
time, 
Baden has nothing in it that 15 remarkable, except 
its convenient Situation, which makes it the Seat of 
the general Diet of the CanronAthy' it is not one of; 
- them. bur is a Bailiage thar| helongs in comnion tos 
Eizhr of the ancient Canrons.” Art laſt | came to this? 
Place, which as 1t 1s the firſt and moſt honourable of: 
all the Cantons, ſo with relation to us It haz a prece-® 
dence of a higher Nature, it being the firſt chat re«! 
ceived the Retormation, 
This Canton is much leſs chan Bern, yer the Pubs! 
lick is mach richer: They reckon that they can bring! 
- fifry thouſand Men rogether upon twenty four hours 
warning : their Subje&s hive happy ; for the Bailifts 
here have regulated Appotntments, and have only the 
hundredth Penny of the Fines ; ſo that they are not ® 
tempted as thoſe of Bern are, to whom the Fine be- # 
longs entirely, to ſtrain marrers agatnſt their Subjects ; 7 
and whereas art Bern the conftane Intrigue of the 
; 
: 


4 
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whole Town is concerning their Baihiages, here, on 
the 
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he contrary it is a Service to which the Citizens atc 
bound to ſubmit according to their Canſticucion, buc 
& to which they do 1:ort aipire, The Government is al» 
& moſt the ame as ac Bern, and the Magiſtrate thar is 
& cal'cd che 4dvuyer ar Bern. 1s hire called che Bourges 
mg maſter, The Revenue of the 5tace 15 here juſtly ac- 
'K counted -for. o cha. che pubiick porſe is much richer 
cg than at B-rn; the Arienal is much better firailhedy 
2&3 ard the Forctificarions are more re-ular. There is 2 
»3 £rcat T:ade ſtirring here, and as their Lake that4s 
e&& Tweay t: yr miles long and about two or three broad, 
03 fup ilics them well with proviſio''s. { their River 
x8 carrie. their VanifaRture to the Rhine, from whence 
1 it 15 corveycd as they pleate. One of their chief 
1-3 Manutafturies 1s Cripe, which 1s in all reipes the 
13 beſt I ever ſaw. 1 will ot deſcribe the Sicuation of 
$3 the Town, bur ſhall co cenc my ſelf to tell you that it 
e4 15 exrream p'eaſa rt, the Country about it is Mounta- 

7 rous, aid the Winters are hard ; for the Lake freezes 
t3 quice over, only in ſome places the ice rever lies, 
Ff 3 wich 15 believed 4 mark that ſome Spri'g+ riſe there, 
{3 which cauſe that heat; fo alſo in the Lak* of Geneva, 
oF - tho! it is never quire irozen, yer great boards of Ice 
5% le in ſeveral parts, but thele are never ſeen in lome 
# parts of the Lake, which 1s ſuppoled to flow from 
the ame Caule. 

Bar to return to Zwich, one ſees here the true ancl- 
en ſimplicicy of the Swirzers, not corrupted with 
Luxry or Vanity, their Women not only do not con- 
verlg familiarly wich Men, except th- ſe of their near 
Kindred, but even on the Sreers do n:t' make any 
returns to the Civility of Strange:s 3; for it 15 only 
Strangers th t put off their Hats to Women, bur they 
make no caurteſics : and here*as in all Switzerland, 
Women are not 1aluted, but the Civility is exprefled 
by taking them by the Haud There is one thing 
fiugular 1n the Conſtitution of Zurich, thite is rheir 
little Council conſiſts of Fifty _—_— bur rhere-fir 1n 


. 
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ir only Twenty five at a time, and fo the two halves 
of this Council, as each of them has his proper Bourgo- 
maſter, heve alſo the Government ia their hands by 
turns, and they ſhift every fix Months, at. Midſummer 
and at Chriſt- Maſs. The whole Carton 1s divided into 


nine great Baliages, and 21 Caſtellanertes z in the for- | 


mer the Bailiff refides conſtantly, but the Caſtellan 
who is alſo one of the great Counci), has lo little to 


do that he lives at Zurich, and goes only at ſome ſer- 3 


rimes of che Year to do Juſtice. 


The veitue cf this Canton has appeargd ſignally in x 


their adhering firmly to the antient Capirulations with | 


the French. and not (ackening in any Article, which 
has beea done by all the other Cantons, where Money 
has a Soveraizn infl..ence : but here jt has never pre- 


vailed They have converted the ancient Revenues | 


of the Church, more ger.erally to pious uſes than has # 


been done any where elſe, that 1 know of: They * 


have many Hoſpitals well entertained, in' one as 1 was 
told, there was SIX hundred and fifry Poor kept : bur 


CR - & < W; 


as they ſupport the real Charities, which beiongs ro 
ſuch Endowments, fo th-y deipiſe that vain magnifi- | 
cence of buildings which 1: too generally affefted-rlſes | 


where; for theirs are very plain, and one of the 


Government there ſaid ro me very ſenſi]. that they þ 
thought ir enough to maincain their Poor as Poor, and 


did not judge it proper to lodge them as Pri: ces, ' 
The Dean and Chapter are likewuie ſtill continued 


as a Corporation, and egjoy the Revenues which they | 
had b fore the Reformation, but if they ſubfiſt plent- 3 
fully, they labour- hard, for they have generally rwo © 
or three Sermons a day, and at lcaſt one: the firſt b » } 
pins at Five a Clock in the m.raing. For at Geneva, | 


and all Switzerland over there are daily, Sermons, * 


which were ſubſtitured up n the Reformation to the 


Maſs. But the Sermons are gener4lly roo long, and the © 
{Preachers have dceparced from the f it d: fign of clicſe | 


Scrmons, which were ſhatended to be an cxplica:in 
of 
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oFa whole Chapter, and an exhortation upon it, and 


if this were (ſo contrived that it were in all not above 
a'quarcer of an hour long, as it would be heard by the 


* people with leis Wearineſs and more Profit, ſoit would 


be a vaſt advantage to the Preachers z For as it would 
oblige them to ſtudy the Scriptures much, ſo having 
once made themſelves Maſters of the pra&ical parts 


# of the Scripture , ſuch ſhort and fimple diſcourſes 
* would coſt them leſs pains, than thoſe more Jab: ured 
} Sermons do, which conſume the greateſt part of rheir 


time, and too often to very little purpoſe. 

Among the Archives of the Dean and Chapter, 
there 15 a vaſt collection of Letters, written cithzr to 
Bullinger, or by him; they are bound up, and make a 

reat many Volumes in Folin, and our of theſe no doubt 

t one might di{cover a grear many particulars rela- 
ting to the Hiſtory of the Reform ton ; For as Bullin- 
ger lived long, fo he was much: eſteemed, He proci- 
red a very kind reception to be given to ſome cf our 
Engliſh Exiles in Queen Maries Re1gn, in particular to 
Sands afterwards. Arch-biſhop of Tork, to Hvrn after - 
wards: Biſho» of Wincheſter, and to Jewel Biſhop of 
Salubury. He gave them Lodgings in the Cloſe, ani 
uſed them with all pcflible kindrefs, and as they pre» 
ſented ſome Silver Cups to the Colledge, wich an In- 


| {cription acknowledging. the kind rece::tion they tad 


found there, which | ſavv, fo they continued to keep 
a.conſtant Correſpondence with Bullinger, afrer tie 
happy re-eſtabliſhment of the, Reformatton under 
Queen Elizgbeth : Of which | read almoſt a who'e 
Volume while 1 was there : Moſt of them contain oniy 
the general News, but ſome; were more importan*, , 
and relate to the Diipures then on foor. concerning 
the Habits of- the Clergy, whith gave the firſt begin- 
nings to our unhappy divifioriss- and by the Letters, 
of which I read the Originals, ir. appears that the 
Biſhops preſerved the aricient Habits rather 1n com- 
pliarce with the Queens inclinations, then our of any 

E 2 liking }.. 
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liking hey had to them ; ſo far they were from Hiking: 
them, that they plainly expreſt their diſſike of them, 
Fewel, in a Letter bearing date the Eighth of Fee 
braury, 1566, wiſhes that the Veſtments together with 
al che other remnants of Popery might be th:own 
both out of rheir Churches, and out of the minds of 
the Peo'!fe, and Jaiments the Queens fixedicſs to them, 
i9 that ſhe would ſuffer no change to be made, And in 
January the tame year, Sands writes to the ſame Ppur- 
pole, Contenditur de veſtibus Paprſticis utendis vel non 
ut*ais, dabit Deus his quoque finem, Diſputes are now 
on fa2r concerning the Popiſh Veſtments whether the y 
hould be uſed or not, bur God will. put an end to 
thoſe things. Horn, Biſhop of Wrnchefler, wear far- 
ther: tor in a Letter, dared the Sixreenth of July 1 56 50 
he wrices of the A& concerning tha Habirs with +reat 


7e2ret, and exprefies fome hopes that, it might he re- | 


p22cd, next Sethion of Parliament, if the Poprſh Party 
vid nor hinder it; and he ſeems to Ftand in doubr 
wi:erner he ſhould cofiform himtelf rot of not,” upof 
which he defires Bullinger's Advice. And in many 
Letrers writ on that Subje&, ir is aflerted, Thar both 
Cranmer and Ridley intended to procure an Att tor 
2:0!;{(hing the Habits. and that they only deferded 
their Lawfulneis, but not cheir Fitnelsz and therefore 


thcy blamed private Perſons that refuſed to. obey the | 
Laivs, Grindal, 1n a Letter dared the Twenty ſeventh | 


of 4ugult, 1566. writes, That all the Brſhops,. who had 
cen beyond Sea, had at their Rerarn dealr with rhe 
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| 


Queen toler the matter cf the Habits fall :* bur ſhe was 'S 


!o prepoſſefied, that tho* rhey had ll endeavoured ro |: 
divert her from proſecuting that matter, ſhe conth | 
nued ftill1nflexible. This had made then rctolve to # 
ſubmir to the Laws, and to wait for a fit opportunity *? 


ro reverſe them. He laments rhe ll effe&ts of- the op- 
_ that ſome had made to them, which extream- 
y irritated the Jo Spirit, ſo that ſhe was now 
mach more heated in thoſe matters than former]y - 


- 


He 


1 C4t 
| 


; writ, juſtifying the lawful uſe of the Habits, which he- 
” ſays. had done.great Service - Cox, Biſhop of Ely, in 
; one of Is Letcers, laments the Averſion that they 


'd 
x 
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4 aLectrer-dared che Two and-Twentiecth of May 1559, 
4 writes, -That the Queen refuſed to he called Head of 
7 the Church, and. adds, Tha thar Title. could not be 
: juſtly given ro any Morral, it being due only to Chriſt, 
4 aud thar ſuch Tirles had been ſo much abuſed by Anti- 
2 chriſt, that chey ought nor to be any longer continued, 
z On all theſe Paſſages E will: make no Retlefions here 2 
for I ſet them down only: to ſhew whax was the ſenſe: 
3 of our.chief. Church-men art that time, concerning 
*Z thoſe matters,..which have ſince engaged us into ſuch 
2 warm and angry Diſputes z and this may -be no incons 
ſiderable Inſt-uftion ro one that intends ro write the 
1 Hiſtory of chat time, The laſt particular with which 
7 I intend to end this Letter, might ſeem alictle roa 
3 learned, if | werewrxing to leſs knowing Man than: 
2 your (elf. i 

| have taken ſome pains in -my Travels to examine- 
# all che Ancient Manuſcripts of the New Teſtament, 
* concerning that doubred Pifſage of Sr. Zohn's Epiſtle, 
* There are three that bear Wirneſs 1n Heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Spirit, and theſe three are one. Bul« 
linger doubred much of ir, becauſe he found it not in 
” an ancient Latin Vanuſcripr at Zartch, which ſeems ro 
7 beabour eight hundred years old; for it is written in 
; thar hand that began co be uſed in - haries the Great's 
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time, | turned che Manuſcript, and fount-rhe Paſſage 
* was not there: bur this .was cert2in'y che- error or 
! omiſſion of the Copier ; for before che General Epiſtles 

in chat Maonſcripr, -che Preface f-Se Jerom's is to he 

* found in which he ſ{ays,. char he was the m-re exaR 
* inchat Tarſlation, that ſo he might diicover the Fraud 
| ofthe Arrians, who had. ſtruck our that Paſſage . con» 
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7 He alſo" thanks Bullinger for the Letter that he had” 


found in rhe Parliament to all the Propaſirions that 
q were made for the reformation of Abuſes - Jewel, in- 


(42) 

eerning the Trinity.. This Preface is pricitedin Zira'T 
Bible; bur how ir came to be left out by Eraſe, in his 
Edition of that Father's Wotks, 15 that of which can 
$ive no Account : for as on the one hand Eraſmis's 


Sincerity ought not to be .tooraſhly cenfured; fo on | 
the other hand, that Preface being; in all tHe Manu- | 
ſcripts, ancient or modefn, of thoſe Bibles that have 


the other Prefaces in them that Lever yer ſaw, ir 1s 
aor eafje to imagine what made Eraſmis nor to publiſh 
it > ang it is in the Manuſcript Bibles at Baſſe, where 


he printed his Edition of Sr. Jerom's Works, In the | 


2d Matuſcripr Bible of Geneva, that (eerfs ro be abvve 
{zyven hundred Years old; both the Preface and the 


Paſſage are extant, but with this difference from the | 


common Editions, that the common Editions ter che 
Verie concerning the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, 


before that of the Water, the Blood, and the Spirit ; * 


winch comes after it in this Copy. And that I may in 


his place end all the Readings 1 found: of this Paſlage *' 
an my. Travcls, there 15a Manuſcript in Sr. Mark's Li- 
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brary in Venice in three Languages, .Greeb, Latin, and' 1 | 
Arabick , thar ſeems not above four hundred Years old,, 7. 


in which this Paffage inot in the Greek, bur it 1s 'in | 


the Latin ſer-afrer the ather three, wirh a frcut to joy, | 


ir to whar' goes before, And 1n a Manuſcript Latin 


Bibl- in the Library of St. Zaurence ar Florence; boths: | 
Sr, Zerom's Preface and this Paſſage are extant 2 bur: | 


is Paflage comes after the other,. and is pinned to it 


wich 2 ſicat, as 1s that of Yemice 3 yet ſicat 15 not inthe 2 
Geneve Manuſcript. There are two Gteeb Ma: uſcriprs. | 
of che Epiſtles at Baſle, that ſcem ro be about five han» | 
dred years old, in neicher- of which this. Paſſage is to: | 
found :: they: have alſo an ancient Latin Bible, whichy * 


is about eight hundred years old; .1n-which. rho? St. Fe- 
roms Prologue is inſerted, yet this Paſlage-is wanting. 
Art Stras>urg 1 ſaw. four very. ancient Manuſcriprs of 
the New Teſtament in Latin 2: three of theſe ſeemed ro 
ge about thc time of Charles rhe Great z but the fourth- 
ſecrcd 
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ſeemed to be much ancienter, and may belong to the. 
ſeventh Cenrury: in tr neither the Prologue nor the 
Place 1s exranr ;. butt is added at the foor of the Page 


| with ahorher hand- In two of the other the Prologue 


&s extant, but the Place is not 3 only in one of them ir 
ts 2dded on the Margent. In the fourth, as the Pro- 


$; logue 15 exr2iit; fo is the Place Nikewiſe; bur it comes 


afcer the Verſe of the other three, and 1+ Joyned to ir 
thus, Sicut tres ſunt in clo, 
It ſeem'd ſt 'ange ro me, and it it almoſt incredible, 


#2 that mm the Vatitan Library there are no ancient Latin 


Bibles, where above all other places they onghr ro be 
Idokr for ; but I ſaw none above four hundred years 


7 old. There is indeed the famous Greeb Manuſcript of 


great value, which the Chanoine Shelftrar, rhar was 
Library-Keeper, afſerted ro be One thouſand four hune 
dred years old, and proved it by the great fimilirude 
of the CharaRers with thoſe thar are upon Sr. Hippolite's 


2 Statue, which is ſo evident, that if his Starue was 
2} made about hi« rime, the Anriquiry of this Manuſcript 


is not to he diſpured. If the CharaRers are not fo fair, 


7 and have nor a!! che marks of Anriquity that appears 


in the King's Manuſcript at St, Zarev's, yet this has ., 


7 deen much berrex preſerved, and is much more entire, 
Z The Pafſige that has led me into this Digreſlion, 15 not 


to be found ir- the V.aican Manuſcript, 'no more than 
it is ih the Ki-g's Manuſctipr. And with chis I will 
finiſh my Account of Zwich. The publick Library is 


2 very nobles the Ha'l in which it is placed 1s large and 
* well contr yet: there is a very handſome Cabinet of 
2 Medals; and ſo 1 will break off But when 1 have 
= gone ſo much farther rhar | have gathered materials 
# for anoclie* Letter of this Volume, you-may look for 
7 ſecond Entertaihment, ſuch as ir is; from 


Tur (oe, 


POSTS 
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POSTSCRIPT 


T told you, that in Bern the Baihages are given by 
2 ſort of a Ballot, which 15 ſo managed, that no mans | 
Vote 1s known: but 1 muſt r.ow add, th t fince | was * 
firſt there, they have made a confiderable Regulation 2 
zn the way of voting, when Offices are to be given, * 


which approaches much nearer the Venertan merhody, MF: 


and which expoſes the Campetitors more to chance, | 
and by conſequence may-pur an end to the Intri.ucs, | 
that are ſo much 1n uſe for obtaining tho'e Imploys« | 
ments, There is a number of Balls put into a Box; X 
equal to the number of rhoſe that have right ro Vote, * 


and that are preſent ;, of theſe the third part is- gilt, F 


and two parts are only filvered; fo every one rakes 2? 


out a Ball; but none can vote, except the'e who have FF. 


the gilt Balls : ſo that hereafter a man niay have more | 
than two thirds fare, and yet be caſt in a Competition, | 

There is one thii'y for which the Switzers, in pare * 
ticular thoſe of Bern, cannor be enuu:h commended * Z 
they have- ever ſince che Perſecution began friſt in | 
France, opened a SauAuary to luch as have retired | 
thither,. in ſo generous and fo (hriſtiyn a mai:ner, rhat | 
it deſerves all rhe honourable Remembrance* tl.ar can 
be made of ir: tuch Miniſters and oche-s, that were, | 
at firſt, . condemned in France, for the «flat of the * 
Cevennes, have not only found «4 kiud Receptio:: here, | 
but all- che Support that eould be t£ xpe« ed, a11d indeed © 
much more tl.an could have becn in tcalon-expeRed. © 
For they have afſi:ned the French Miuiſters a Penſion © 


of five Crowns a monrh, if ti.ev were unmarried. and &: 


have incrcealed jt to. fuch as had Wite and Children, © 
ſo that ſome hd above ren Crowns a month perſjon, © 
They di'pected chem over al che Pars de Vaud; but © 
the «re aceſt oumber f.ain art Lau;unn? aid YVeray, In + 


crder t- che 'upperting of thi: Ch: rge, the Charities 7. 


of Zarich and che other neighbouring Prareſtant Stares, Þ 
were 
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refe bronght hicher, Not only the Proteſtant Carr 
F$ons, but the Gri/ans, and ſome ſmall States thar are 
ander the proreRion of the Cantons, ſuch as Neuf- 
Thaſtel, S. Gall, and ſome others that haye ſent 1n 
cir Charities to Bern, who diſpence them with 

preat diſcretion, and bear what f:'rther charge this 
Tclief brings upon them, and in this Jaſt toral and de- 
FÞlorable diſperſion of rhoſe Churches, the whole 


” 5 ww Wo 


? Tountry has been animaced with ſuch a Svirit of Chas 
"Y iry and Compaſſion, chat «very Mans houſe and purſe 
” tas been opened to the Refugics_ that have paſſed thi» 
> Fher in ſuch numbers, that ſometimes there have beets 


$bove. Two thouſand in Lauſanne alone, and of theſe 
Fhcre were at one time near Two hundred Miniſters, 
2nd they all mea with a kindneſs and fre«- heartedneſs, 
Fhar lookr more Ike ſomewhat of the Ptimirive Age 
Feviv'd, than che degeneracy of che A.e in which we 
I1VEe., 


EſwclPd to the brgneſs of a Lerter, with a ſad Inſtance 
? pf the Anger aud Heat rhat riſes atzoug Drvines cuus 
Stcrning matters of very ima!l conſequence. 

The niiddle way that 4mirald. Daills, and ſome 


Sed in Holland, concerning the Divine Decrees and 
he extent of the death of Chriſt, as it came to be ge« 
Wncrally followed in France, ſo it had fome affſertors 
Zborh in Geneva and Switzerland, who denied the im- 
Ypuraction of Adam's Sin, and afſerted the Univerſalicy 
Rof Chriſt: death, rorerther with a ſufficient Grace gt- 
Even to all men, afferting with this a particular and free 
BDecree of Eletion with an efficacious Grace for thoſe 
Zincluded in it; thife came to be called Univerſaliſts, 
and began to grow verv confidera-le in Geneva: two 
of che Profeſſors of Divinity there heing known to fa- 
' 3v0ur thoſe Opir:ions, Upon this thoſe who adhered 
2 ftivay to rhe oppoſite Doctrine, were inflamed, and 
7 the Contention grew to that heighr, that almoſt the 
"= whole 
. 
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I fhall Conclude this Poſtſcript, which is already , 


Zothers in France took in the matter+ that were diſpu-. 
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Whole Town came to be concerned, and all wefe'di- 5 
vided into parties, 1f upon this the M'giſtrate: had! 
enjoyned 1ilence to both parties, they had certainly | 
afted wiſely : for theſe are ſpeculations fo little cer-| 


tain, 'and io little efſential to Reli;10n, that a diverſity 
of Opinjons ought not to be made the occaſion of 
heat or fation. Bur tho' the party of the Unuerſa-) 
lifts were conſiderable in Geneva, it was very ſmall in! 


Switzerland, therefore ſome Divines there, that ad-? 
hered to the Old received Dodtrine, dr w up ſome} 
Artic'es in which all theſe DoRiines were 1.ot only? 
condemned, togerher with ſome ſpecu'ations rhat} 


were aſſerted concerning Adam's Immortality, and! 


ethcr qualities belonging to rhe ſtare of Inrocercy 3} 


bur becauſe Cape! and ſome oth. r Cririck- had not; 


only ailerred the novelty of rhe points, but had taken? 


the liberty to corre the reading of the H-hrew ; ſup-| 
poſing that ſome Errors had been committed by the 
cOppiers of the Bible, both in the vowels and conſo- 
nants, in oppoſition to this, they condrwned all 
correfinns of the Hebrew Bible. and afferred the 
Antiquity ot che.points, or at leatt of the power ard 
reading-according to them, by which tho* they did 
not cngage al! to be of Buxtorfs Opinion, as tothe An 
riquity of the points, yet they ſhut the door again 

all Co:re&ions of the pr« ſept punuation. if this 
conſent of Dotrine, for ſo they texmed 1t, had beer 
made only the ſtandard againſt which no -man miph 
have taught, wirhour incurring Cenſures. the ſeverity: 
had been more tollerable ; but they obliged all ſuch 


as ſhould be admitted either to the Mmniſtry, or toi 
Profeſlors.Chair to ſign ſic ſentio, (o | thifik, and this] 


being (o ſetled at Bern and Zurich, it was alſo carried 


by their authority at Geneva : but for thoſe in Office? 


the Moderator and Clerk fipned it in all their Names! 
and thus they were not contented ro make -only a Re 
gularion in thoſe matters, but they would necds, ac- 
carding to a maxim that has been fo often fatal to the 


Church 
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{ Church,. enter into peoples ConTiences, and eithef 
| ſhur our young-men trom Employments, or impole a 
© Teſt upo: chem, which perhaps ſome ha e ſigned, not 


without ſtrugliugs in their Couſcieuce. Yet ome that 
(er on thi> Teſt or Conlen:,. are men oi iuch EXcraor- 
dinary wor'h, that i am confident they : ave acted in 
this ma:ter our of a ſincere Zeal for that wh ch they 
believe rt be tlie truth, only I wiſh they had larger and 


7 freer Souls. 


The only confiderable Tax under which the Swit* 
gers he, 1s, that when Eſt res are (old, che fifth parr 


q of the Price belongs to the Putiick, and all the abare- 
g ment chat the Balliff can make. is to bring i: to a fixth 
q part. This they call the Led, which is derived trom 


Al'dium;, only there are ſome Lands that are Fr unk- 
alod, which he not under this Tax : bur thi: —— 


? only on tie veliers of Eſtates. it was thought a ju 


Puniſhment, and a wiſe reſtraint on 11] Husbands of 
their Eſtaces, 

I was t:;ic more confirmed in the Account [ have gi- 
ven you of the Derivation of Advoyer, when | found 
that in ſome (mall Towns in the Canton of - Bern the 
chief Magiſtrate 1s ſtil! ſo called; as in Payerne : fo 
that | make no doubt, but as the ancient Magiſtrates 
in the time of the Romans,tliat were to give an account 


4 of the Town, were cal ed Advocates, and afterwards 


the Judge in Civil Matte s, that was named by the Bt- 


o ſhops, was called at firſt Advocate, and after wards V7- 


yo dam or Viced wins ; fo chis was.the Title thar was ſtill 


continued in Bern, while they were under the Auſtrian 


3 and German Y: ke, and was preſerved by them when 


v4 they threw jt off, 


| have, perhaps, touch'd too (lightly the laft i ffe- 


{ rence that was In Switzer land, which rela:cd to the 


Can on of Glaris. In the Canton of Aperz«i. as the 
two Religions are tqle ated, io they are {eparatcd 1n 
different Quarters, :tgſe of one Religion have che one 
half of -the Cancon, and thule of rhe orhier _ 
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fave the other half, ſo they live apart; but if Glar 
they are mix: and now the number of the Papifts is 
become very low: 0:e afluced me there were not 
above two hundred Families of chat R. 11,1on, ard thoie 
are alſo ſo poor, tht rheiy Necethicic: dj.p-e {01i- off 
them every day rc change thei Reijg10:. The vcher) 
Popiſh Cartons ſecing che danger of loſing che 1r Iny 
. tereſt earirely in rhat Can'on. avi being fer on by 
the Intrigues of a Coi.rt that as uderſtood well rhe} 
Policy of imbroiling ail othcr Scaces, inade great uſe off 
ſome Complaints thar were broughs !;y ch- Papiſte © 


Glaris. as if the prevailing of ric och« r Religion Expo 


ſed them to much injuſtice and opprefliiou z and upon 
that they p'opoſed that the Canton ſhoula b equally, 
divided into two halves, as Apjenzel was 2 tlius was} 
extreamly unjuſt, fince che Patiſts were not the tenth} 


or perhaps the twentieth pa t of the Canton. It 15} 


SG 


' 


true it was lo ſituated in the nudit of che Popiſh CanH 


rons, that the Proteſtant Cauio1s could nor cafily come 
to their Atliftance : bur ch fe of Glaris refolved to die 
rather than ſuffer this wjuſtice 3 and the Proteſtant 
Czntons reſolved ro eneage ina War wich the Popifh 
Cartons it they impoſcd chis matter on cheir Brethren 
of Glars, Arlaſt chis Teaiper was fouid, that 1n all 


Sures of Law berwcea thoſe of different Religions, two} 


Thirds of the Judyes ſhou'd be always of the Rehgion 
of the Dcfend3i:r. Bur while chis Conteſt was on toor, 
thoſe, wo as is helieved, fomented ir, 1f they did nat 
ſet it on, knew how to make their advantage of rhe 


ConjunRure , for rhen was the Forrtification of Huning-? 


hen at the Ports of Baſſe much actyanced, of the impar«! 


tance cf whih they are now v: ry apprehenſive when # 


It is t00 'ate. There are ſix Noble Families in Bera,that 


have ſti!i chis Prtviiedge, That whenany of rhem is cho-! 

ſen to be of the Council, chey take place before all che? 

Ancient Counſellors : whereas all the reſt ___ 1 
cn to 


according ro the Order jn whiokthey were cho 
he of the Council, 
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Millan, the Firſt of Oeber, 168g. 


, Jo ter a ſhort ſtay at Zurich we went down t 
Lake, where we paſt under the B:idge at Rip» 


8 perſword, which is a very noble Work for ſuch a Coun» 
{ trey 5 the Lake 15 there, abut haif a mile broau, the 


Bridge is about twelve foot broad, but hath no Rails 
on either fide, io that if the wind blows hard, which 
Is no extraordinary thing there, a man 1s in great 


; danger of being blown into the Lakes: ard this tame 
4 defeR I found 1n almoſt all rhe Bridges of Lombardy, 


which ſeemed very ſtrange ; for tiuce that defence 15 
made i pon ſo ſmall an expence, it was amazing to ſce 
Bridges fo nake:t : and that was more ſurprizing in ſome 
places where the Eridges are b<th high and loag : 
yet | never heard of any Miſchiet that foilowed on 
this, bur thoſe are ſober Countrics where JAirinking is 
not much in uſe, Afer two days journey We came te 
Coire which iS the chief Town of the Grijons, and 
where we found a general Dier of the three Leagues 
ſitting. ſo that having ſtaid ten days there, 4 came ts 
be informed of a great many parinculars concerning 
thoſe Leagues, which are not commonly known: The 


S Town is bur lictle, and may contain berwe<n four and 


five thouſani Souls ; ir lies in a bottom upon a {auall 
brook, that a lictle below the Town falls into rhe 
Rhine, Ic is environed wich Mountains on all hands, 
fo thar rhey have a very ſhorc Summer, for the Snow 
35 not melred rill May or Fune; and it began to Snow 
in Septemb:r when I was there: On a rifing groun f 
a the Eaſt-En:l of the Town - the a” the 

UW 5 
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Biſhop's Pallace, and the Cloſe, where the Dean and 
ſix Prebendaries live; all within the Cloſe are Papiſt, 
but all the Town are Proteſtants, and they live pretty 
Neighbourly together. Above a q arter of a mile 


high in the Hill one goes up by aſteep aſcent to S, Luctis þ 


Chappel ; my Curioſity carryed me thither, tho? [ 
gave no Faith to the Legend of King Lucius, and of 


his coming ſo far from home to be the Apoſtle of the } 
Griſons, His Chappel is a little Vaulr about ren Foot | 
ſquare, where ther 1s an AJrar, and where Mais 1s ſaid | 


upon ſome great Feſtivites 3 it 1s ſicuated under a naru- 
ral Arch that is in the Rock, which was choughr pro- 
per to he given out to have been the Cell of a Hermir, 
from ic ſome drops'of a ſmall Fountain fail down near 


the Chappel; the Biſhop aſſured me it had a miracu- | 


loys vertue for weak eycs, and thar ic was Oily : bur 
neither Taſt nor Feeling could diſcover to me any 
Otlyneſs: I believe 1t may be very good for the Eyes, 
as all Rock-water 1s; but when 1 offered to ſhew the 
goo.l Old Biſhop that the legend of Lucizs was a Fable 


in all the parts of ir, but moſt remarkally in that R 
which related to the Griſons 5 and that we had no } 


Kings 1n Britain a: thar time, but were a Province to 
the Romans, that no ancient Auzhors ſpeak of ir, Bede 


2 


being the firſt thar mentions it; and that the prerens | 


ded Letter co Pope Eleutheris, ropether with his An- 
{wer, has evident Charafers of Forgery in it, all this 


ſignified nothing to the Biſhop, who atſured me that | 
they had a Tradicton of thar in rhe'ir Church, and ic | 
was interted in their Breviary which he firmly believ'd. | 
He alſo told me the other legend of King Lucius's Siſter # 


S. Emerita, who was burnt there, an 1 of whoſe Veil ! 


there was yeta conſiderable remnant reſerved among 


op" LE es 
all, »* > 


their Relicks; 1 confeſs 1 never ſaw a Relick to 111 $ 
diſguiſed, for it 15 a ptece of worn Jinnen Cloth lately | 
waſhr, and che burning did not f.em ro be a month 3 
old ; and yet when they took Ir out of the Caſe ro ſhers 3 
tr me, there were ſome there that with great Devorion ? 


ru2'd 


7 


' iumfelf with ewo maxims ; the one was, Tot the 


"1 
rub'd their beads upon ir. The Biſhop had ſome Con- 
teſts with his Dean, and being a Prince of the Empire 
he had proſcribed him 2: the Dean had alſo behaved 
himſelf {o inſolenily, that by an order of the Diet, to 
which even the Biſhop, as was believed, conſented, 
he was put in Priſon as he came out of the Cathedral, 
By the common conſent both of the Popiſh and Pro- 
teſtant Communities, a Law was long ago made agaioſt 
Eccleſiaſtical Immuniries : this attempt on the Dean 
was made fo.ir years ago ; as ſoon as he was let our, 
he went to Rome, and made great Complaints of the 
Biſhop, and ir was thought the Popiſh Party intended 
ro move in the Diet while we were there, for the Re- 
pealing of that Law, but thcy did ic not, The foun- 
dation of the quarrel between the Biſhop and Dean, 
was the Exemptions to which the Dean and Chapter 
prerended, and upon which the Biſhop made ſome 
Invaſion, Upon which I rook occaſion ro ſhew him 
the novelty of thoſe Exemptions, and that in the Pri- 
mitive Church it was believed rhart the B ſhop had the 
Authority over his Presbyters by a Divine Right; an{4 
If it was by a Divine Right, then the Pope cou'd not 
exempt them from his Obedterce : bur thc Biſhap 
would not carry the matter fo high, and contented 


Biſhyp was Chriſt's Vicar in his Dioceſi: and the other 
was, That what the Pope was in the Catholick-Church, 
the Biſhyp. was the ſame in his Dioceſs. 

He was a goad natured man, and did not make ue 
of the great Authority that he has over te Papiſts 
there, to ſet them on to live uncaſily wth their Netgh- 
bours of another Religion. * That Biſhop was anci- 
ently a great! Prince, and the greateit part of the 
League that carries ſtill the Name of The Houſe of God, 
*belonged to him, tho' I was aſſured that Pregallia, one 
of theſe Communities was a Free - State above Six 
hundred years ago, and that they have Records yer 
Ex(anc that prove this? os other Communities = 
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this League boughe their Libertics from ſeveral Biſhops | 


fome conſiderable time before rhe Reformarion, of 
which the Deeds are yer extant : So that it is an im- 
Pudent thing to ſay, as ſome have done, That they 
fhook off his Yoke at chat time. 

The Bifhop hath yer reſerved a Revenue of abont 
One thoutand pound ſterling a year, and every one 


of rhe Prebendaries hath near Two hundred pound a | 


year. Ir 1s not eafie ro jmapine out of what the 
R:ches of this Countrey is raiſed, for one ſees nothin g 
bur a tra@t of vaſt Mountains that ſeem barren Rocks, 
and ſome Iitt'e Vallics among them r.ct a mile broad) 
and rhe beſt part cf theſe 1s waſhed away by the 
Rhine, ard ſome Brooks that fall into it ; but rheir 

211th confifts chietly in the's Hills, which afford much 
Piſture, ard in the hot Menths, in which all the 
Paſture of Ttaly is generally parched, the Cattle are 
Qriven into theſe Hills, which brings them in a Re- 
venue of above Two hundred thouſand Crowns a 
Year. The Publick is indeed yery poor, but particu- 
1:r perſons are fo rich, that I knew a great many 
ttcre, who were believed ro have Eſtates to the 
72.ue of One hundred thouſand Crowns, Mr. Schreſtera 
that 1s accounted the richeſt man in the Country, 15 
believed to be worth a million, I mean of Livres. 
The Government here is purely a Common- wealth, 
tor 1n the Choice of their Magiſtrates every man that 
15 above fixtcen years O1d hath his- voice, which ts 
1/ſo the Conſtitution of ſome of the ſmall Cantone, 
The three Leagues are, the League of the Grrſons, 
that of the Houſe of God, and that of The Ten 7u- 
rijdietions, 

They believe that upon the incurſions of the Goths 
and Vandals, as ſome tled to the Venetian Iſlands, out 
of which aroſe that famous Common - Wealth ; ſo 
others came and ſheltred themſelves in tho'e Valleys, 
They told me of an ancient Inſcription larely found, 
of a Stone where on the one fide 1s graven Omztto 
R hetos 
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Rhetos Indomit»s, and ne plus Ultra is on the other 3 
which they pretend was made by Fulius C2ſar ; the 
Stone on which this Inſcription is is upon one of 
their Mountains, but I did not paſs that way, ſol can 
make no judgment concerning its Afcer the firſt for- 
ming of this People. they were caſt inco lirtle States, 
according to the different Valleys which they inhabt- 
red, and in- which Juſtice was adminiſtred, and ſo 
they fell under the power of ſome little Princes that 
became ſevere Maſters; but when they ſaw the Ex- 
ample that the Swztzers had ſct them, 1n ſhaking off 
the Auſt-z7mn Yoke above two hundred years ago, they 
iikewife comHhin- d ro ſhake off cheirs 3 only ſome few 
of thoſe ſmall Princes uſed their Authority betrer, 
and concurred with the People in ſhiking off the yoke, 
and fo they are ſtil} parts of the boly ; only Halden-- 
ftemn 1s an abſolute Soveranity, it 15 about two miles 
from Coire to the Weſt, on the other fide of the Rhine 3 
che whole Territory 1s abour'half a mite long at the 
foot of the Alps, where there 1s ſcarce any breadrh, 
The Authoriry of theſe Barons was formerly ,more 
abſolure than it is now, for the Subjects were thei 
Slaves 2 but to keep togerher the little Village, they 
have granted them a power of naming a lift tor their- 
Magittraces, the perſon being ro be named. by the 
Baron 3 who hathalſothe Right of Par/!oning, a Righr 
of Coining, and evety thing allo that belongs to a 
Soveraign. - I ſaw ths httle Prince in Corre, 1n an Equt= 
page not ſuitable ro his quality, for he was 1n all points 
like a very ordinary Gentleman, - There are Three 
ocher Baronies that are mem'5ers of rhe Dter, and ſub- 
je&taitz the chicf belonged to the Arch-Dukes c£| 
inſpruck ;, the other-:tvo belong ro Mr, Schovenſtein and 
Mr. de Mint, they are the Heads of thoſe Communi- 
ties of which their Baronies are compoſed ; they 
name the Magiſtrarcs our of the liſts rhat are preſen- 
ted to them by their Subjets ; and they have 'the 
Righr of Pardoning and oft Confiicarions ; That Fe- 

| F 2 longing 
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longing to the Houſe of Auſtria is the biggeſt, ir hath 
five voices in the Diet, and jt:can raiſe Twelve hun- 
dre. Men, One Travers bought it of rhe Emperour 
in the year 1699. he eatred upen the Rights of the 
ancient Barons, which are ſpecified in an Agreement 
that paſt berwcen him ard his Peaſants, and was con- 
firmed by the Emperour. Travers made many in- 
croachments upon the Priviledges of his Subje&s, who 
upon thar made their complaints tothe league 3 bur 
Travers would have the matter judged at Inſpruch , and 
the Emperour ſupporred him in this prerenſion, and 
ſent an Agent to the Diet * 1 was preſent. when he had 
MHs Auilence, jn whiah there was nething bur general 
Complemen:s 2 Eur the Djct fiood firm ro their Con- 
ſnrurion, and aſſerted that the -Emperour had no Au- 
thority ro judge in that marcer which belonged only 
ro them, fo Travers was forced to let his Pretenſions 


Ai? the other parts of this State are purely Demo- 


cratical, there are Three different Bodies or Leagues, | 
and-every one of theſe are an intire Government, and {| 


the Aſſembly or Diet of the Three Leagues, 15 only a 
Confederacy like the United Provinces or the Cantons'2 
There are Sixty-feven Voices in the general- Dier, 
which are thus divided 2 the league of rhe Grifons hath 
Lwenty-eight Voices, that of the Hae of Gad hath 


rwenty four, .and that of the FariſaiFions hath fifteen. | 


The 7ur:{a4iions belonged anciently co the Houſe of 


Auſtria, but they having ſhaken off that Authority, | 


were incorporated into the Dicer, but 1n the laſt Wars 


of: Germany, the Auſtrians thought to have. brought |! 


:nem again under their yoke, yer they defended their 
Liberty with ſo much vigour, that the Auſtrians jt 
icems thought the Conqueſt not wor.h the while, and 
that it would nor-quittl;e coſt, They were affrighred 
by two extraordinary aQiens; in one Village which 
was quite abandoned by all the Men belonging to It, 
who kitthe Women in it, ſ{me hundreds, as | was 
Qt, 
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told, were quartered, and were apprehenſive of ao 
danger from their Hoſteſſes 3 but the Women inten- 
ded to ler thewr Husbands fee that they were capable 
of contriving and executing a bold defign ; tho' it muſ* 
be confeſt it was a little roo rough and barbarous for 
the Sex ; They entred into a Combination ro cut the 
Threats of all che Souldiers at one time; the Woman 
that propoſed this had four lodged with her, and ſhe 
with her own hands diſpatchr them all, and ſo did a'l 
the reſt, not one Souldier eſcaping to carry away the 
News of ſo unheard of a Rage. In another place a 
Body of the Auftrians came into a Valley that was 
quire abandoned, - for the Men that had no Arms bur . 
their Clubs and Staves, got up tothe Mountains; bur 
they took their meaſures (o well, and poſſefied them- 
ſelves ſo of the Paſſes, that they came down upon 
the. Souldiers with ſo much fury, that: they defeated 
them quite, ſo that very few-eſcaped, and jr 15 cers 
tain that the ſubduing them would have proved a 


J very hard work. - It is true they are not ina condi- 
J tion to hold aur long, rhe publick 1s ſo poor ſo thar 
$ tho” particular perſons are extream rich, yet they have 


no publick Revenue, bur every man is concerned to 


3 preſerve his Liberty, which 1s more intire here than 


In Switzerland, but this o:ren ſwells roo much, and 
throws them intro great convulfion, The league of 


. & the Griſons js the firſt and moft ancient, and it is com- 


Z poſed of eight and twenty Communities, of which 
g there are eighteen Patiſts, andthe reſtare Proteſtants ; 


the Communities of 'the rwo Religions live Nejghe 


$ bourly rogether, yet they do not ſuifer thoſe of ano» 


ther Religion to live among them, ſo that every Com- 
munity 3s incirely- of the ſame Religion, and if any . 
one changes he muſt go into another Commumty. 


J Each Community is an intire State within it ſelf, and 
4 all Perſons muſt-meet once a year to chvſe the Judge 
7 and his Adiſtants, whom they charge or continne from 
2 year ro year as they ſee caule * There is no difference 


made 
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made berween Gentleman and Peaſant, and the Te- 
nant hath a Vote as well as h's Landlord, nor dare his 
Lavdlord uſe him 111 when he Votes contrary to his 
Intentions, for the Peaſants would ook rpcon that as a 
common Quarrel, An Appeal lies from che Judge of 
the Community to the AfſemHly of the Leag e, where 
all matters end ; for there j1es no Appeal to the gene- 
ra] Diet of the three Leagues, except in matters that 
concern the conquered Countries, which belong in 
common to all the three. There is one choſen by the 
Pepuries for the Aſſembly of the Leagve, who 15 cal- 
led the head of the Leag'e, that can call them roge- 
ther a+ he ſecs caule, and can likewiſe kring a cauſe 
that hith been onee judged, to a ſecond hearing; 
Tlants is the chief Town of this League, where their 
Diet meets. The ſecond League js that of the Hcaſe 
of God, in which there are four and twenty Commu= 
rities ; the Burgomaſter of Coire is always the head of 
his League : This League 1s almoſt wholly Proteſtant, 
and the two Valleys of the upper and lower Engedin 
are pointed out by the Papifts, as little leſs than C an« 
'nibals towards ſuch Catholicks as come among them ; 
but Fricr Sfonarata, Nephew to Pope Gregory the four- 
teenth, whoſe Mother the Marqueſs cf Borgomaniere, 
that-was in Enzldnd, hath married, found the 'con+ 
trary of all this to be true, ro his great regret, About 
eighreen years ago he was beleve.l ro have wrought 
Miracles, and he became fo much in love with the 
Crown gt Marryrdom, that he went through the 
Engedin. not doubting but he would fins there thar 
which he dcfired. His Brother had come ſowetime 
before into the Countrey to drink mineral Waters, 
and was well known to the Gentry, ſo ſome of theſe 
hearing of the Friers coming, went and waited on 
him ; and he was entercained by them in their Houſes 
an1 conveyed him through the Countrey; tho* he 
rcok all poſlible ways to provoke them, for he was 
ofcen rathing at- their- Religion, bur ta all thac they 
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made no atſwer, only they continued their Civiliciet 
ſill, which did ſo imrage the warm Frier, that he 
went to Bermio, and there ( as was believ'd ) he died 
of Grief, An accident fell out five year ago, that 
the People of rhe Country eſteemed a ſort of a Mi- 
racle, The Papiſts in their Proceſſions go ſcmetimes 
out of one Community into another, and when they 
paſs through Proteſtart Communities they lower the 
Crals, and give over Singing till they are again upon 
Popiſh ground ; but rhen they went on bearing up the 
Croſs, and finging as they went, upon which the 
Proteſtants ſtopt them, and woul.! not ſuffer them ta 
go on 11 that manner: they findiug that they were 
not equal in number to the Proteftants, ſent to a Cas» 
tholcck Community, and defired th:m to come to 
their Aſſiſtance: Two thouſand came, and by all ap- 
pearance the diſpute would have had a bloody iflue 2 
for the Proteſtants were reſolved to maintain rhe 
Rights of rheir Community, and the others w«re no 
leſs reſolved to force their way : bur an exrraord'nary 
thick miſt aroſe, and through ir the Papiſts fancied 
they ſaw a vaſt body of men, which was no other 
then a Wood: but terrified with the g_—_ of. 
ſuch a Number they retired, and this ſaved a lictle 
Eatrel that probably would not only have ended 1n the 
ſhedding much Blood, but might have very much 
rpoonmorb the whole Couſtirution and union of their 
cagnes, - 
e Papifls of Quality endeavour much to keep 
their People in order, but they acknowledged to my 
ſelf, thar the Proteſtants were much peaccabler than 
the Catholichs. The Juriſdi&ions have fifteen Vores 3 
the general Diet, yet they are generally called the ren 
Jurifdi&ions, and the greater part of them are likewiſe 


+ of the Religion; for upon the general compurarion of 


the three Leagues, the Proteſtants are abcut two 
thirds, iu their Diers there arc three Tables, one in 
the middle and two on either fide, ar every Table firs 
| the 
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Ye head of the League and Secretary near him, and 

rom-the Tab'e there gors down Benches on both 
hands for the Deputies from -the communiries cf 
that leagues They ho'd their Diets by turns in tle 
chief Towns of the  veral Leagues, and it hapened 
to he the turn of the Honle of God when I was 
there, fo they met at Core. 


! 


The three Leagues have a conquered Country in } 


Traly divided into three Diſtrits, the Valteline, C ha« 
wvennes, and Bymio, When Fohn Galeaſſe poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the Ducchy of Milan, and drove out Barna- 
bas, Maſtinus one of Barnabas's Sons, to whom his Fa- 
ther had given thoſe three Branches of the Dutchy cf 
Milan, retired to Core, and being hoſpitably received 
and entertained !y the Biſhop, when he died he gave 
his. Right to thoſe Territories ro the Cathedral of 
Coire : but here wasa Title without a force able to 


make it good. Bur when the Wars of Iraly were on |} 


foor, the three Leagues being much courted by both 
the Crowns, ſince they were Maſters of the Paſſes by 


which e1:her the Switzers or Germans could come into * 
Ttaly, they rcſolved to lay hold on thar opportumry ; 


yer they had nor zeal enough for their Biſhop to en- 
gage deep upon his account 2 ſo they agreed with him 
to pay him ſuch a Revenue, and he transferred his Ti- 
tle to them; and they were fo conſiderable to the 
Spaniards, that without much ado, they yielded rhoſe 
parcels of the Dutchy of Milan to them, and by this 
means they are poſſeſſed of them. Thoſe Accefſions 
to this Stare are much better rhan the principal; for 
as ccrtainly the Valtelinz, which is above forty miles 


long and two broad, is one of the richeſt Valleys in_ 


the World, in which there are three Harveſts ſome 
years, ſo the Chavennes and Bormis are much preferable 
ro the beſt Valleys of the GriſÞns ; yet the engagement 
thar people have to their native homes appears ſ1gnally 
here, fince the Griſns have not forſaken their Coun- 
try that cey might ſituate themſelyes ſo advyantage« 
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(59? 
ouſly : but they love their rugged Valleys, and think 
the ſafety tliey enjuy in them beyo: d the Plea ures of 
their acquired Lominions, fo they govern them by 
Bailiff: and Pode(ta*s, aud other Cf.crs whom they 
ſend among them: a.id all che auvyantayes that ti.ey 
draw from chem, is, That the Magiſtrates whom they 
ſena to govern them, do 1urict the'!r lr £5, as the 
Bailifts in Switz-r{and do, Al thule Gifice: g” round 
the ievergl Con:munt ies whio have che v1ght of Nomis 
natiou in their eurn ; but it there 180.4. of the Come 
munity proper for the Emp:oymenti, 4Y one of aig» 
ther Comm.:nity may buy of chem the No:ninzion for 
that turn, and the Community diſtribu.e among tlicm 
the money rhar he gives thum Ti.e Publick draws 
nothing our of thote Paris, except the Fines, whici in 
lome ycars amuunts ro no conſiderable Sum, and ten 
or twelve thouland Crowns 15 thought 4 great deal to 
be raiſed -.ur f th:m ina Year, ſo that their Suvjetts 
live happy and f.ee of all Taxes, which made their 
laſt Revolc appear the more extraordinary; and it was 
indeed the effc& of a very firprifing Bigocry, when 4 
People under the gentieſt Yoke in the World, who 
had no other Gric vanice, but that now and then their 
Magiſtrates were of 'another Rel1g1on, and thar the 
Proteſtant Re'igion was tolerated amorigſt them, would 
therefore throw off their Maſters, cur the Throars of 
their Nejghbcurs, and caſt themſelves into the hands 
of the Spaniard;, who are the terribleſt Maſters in the 
World, 

Burt to give a more particular rela:1on of that matter, 
and to tell the Circumſtances which ſeem a little to lef- 
ſen that Kebe!lion and Mallacre. L muſt gtve an account 
of a part of this C. aſti:ution that 15 very terrible, and 
which makes the greateſt men in ir to rremble. The 
Peaſants cume ſometimes in great Bodies and demand 
a Chamber of Juſtice from the general Diet ; ard the 
arc haund ro grauc it always when it is thus demanded, 
winch comes abgas generally once 10 tiventy years 2 
cemmonly 
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commonly this Tumult cf the Peaſants is ſet on by | 
ſome of the male contented Gentry, aud generally | 
there are a great inany Sacrifices made. This Court il 
is ccompoſcd cf ten Judges our of every League, and "| 
twenty Advocates, who manage ſuch Acculations as. 
are preſenred to them ; this Court 1s 1 aramourt to 
Law, and a&s I:ke a Court of Inquiſition 3 th y give 
the Queſtion, and do every thing char they think ne- 
ceflary to diſcover tize Trurh of ivch Accuſarions as are 
preſented tro tem ; and the deciii2ns of this Court 
can nev:r be brought undcr a fecoad revi:wy tho' there 
is an Exception to this ; for abour a hunc red Years 
ago. one Cour: of |.Þſtice reveried all that another had 
done 2 bur that 15a ſingle lnftance Tic Peaſants are 
in as great a Jealounie of ch Span'ards, as the S:. ir297s 
are of the French, and the gyod. men am ng them are 
EXtr' am ſenſible of a great Molution of \fora's that the 
Spaniſh Service brings ainong them ; for there 1s a 
Griſon Regiment kepr ſtill 1n Pay by the Spaniards; 
there are 1n ir ewelve Compaiies of F.fcy a-piece, and 
the Captains have a chnuſand Crowns Pay, tho' they 
are not, obliged to arrend upon the Service. This 15 
upon the matcer 4 Penſion paid under a more decent 
ame, to the moſt conſiderable Men of the Gountry, 
a2d this is ſhared among them without any diſtin&ion 
of Proteſtant and Pay ft, and is believed to (way their 
Councils much. The Peaſants are apt to take fire, and 
to beheve they are betrayed by thoſe Penſioners of 
Spain; and when. Rumours are blown about among 
them, rhey come in great numbers ro demand a Cham- 
ver gf Juſtice, The common queſtion that they give, 
which 15 alſo uſed all Switzerland over, and in Geneva, 
is, that th-y rye the Hands of the ſuſpeRed perſon be. 
hind his Back,/ and pull! rhem up to his Head, and fo 
draw them abour, by which the Arms, and chiefly 
the Shoulder-blades, are disjoynted. And when a Per- 
ſon pur to the Queſtion confeſles his Crime, and is up» 
on that condemngd to die, he is obliged to ___ 
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His confeſſion upon cat!1 ar the place of execution, 
and if he goes off fr-.m 1t chen, and faich that his 
confeſſion was extorred by the violence of the tors 
ture, he is pur again co the queſtion 2 for this paſſes 
for a maxime that no man muſt die unleſs he con- 
fefſerh himſelf guilty : Generally when che fury of 
demanding this Chamber is (pread among the peo 
ple, the Gentry run away and leave the whole mat- 
ter in the power of the Peaſants, for they know nor 
where it will end, and (o the Peaſa..ts beins named 
ro be Judge+, the Juſtice go-s quick till {ome ſacri- 
fices appeaſe the rage. Two year ago upon the ſale 
of a common to the Biſhop of Como, ro which he 


"had an aucicnt preteafion . the Peaſants having no 


more the 'therty of the common, were inraged at 
their Ma.jiſt ates, and a report was ſpread abroad, 
of which the f:ſt Author could never be diſcovered, 
that the Spaniards had ſent a hundred thouſand 
Crowns among them to corrupt all their Magiſtratcs, 
upon this they were ſo ſet on fire, thar 1t was gene- 
ral:y thought there would have been many facrifices 
mad-: ro this fury : bur the Geurry hapned to be 
then ſo much uniced , that there was none of then 
ingaged among the Pca'ants , of chat managed their 
rage 2 a Chamber of Juſtice was granted, but the 
matter wasſfo ordered rhat it did nor appear that any 
one was 2uilry, yet ſoaic that had dealr in that tran- 
ſation were fined,not ſo mucti1 for any faulr of theirs, 
as to raiſe a fonds to pay the expences of rhe Cham» 
ber, and becaule tiiey could not find colour enzugh 
to raiſe ſo much out of rite fines , there vas a fine of 
five hundred Livers laid on every one of the Spaniſh 
Companies. | hope this di-reflion will or appear 
redious to you, and the rather becauſe you wilt 
ſoon (ee that ir was a hrttle necellary ro open the 
matter of the Rebellion and Maſflacre in the Val- 
teline, 
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Tn the year 1618, there was a report ſet about, 
That the Spaniards had a treaty on foot to tear away 
the Valteline fram the leagues, this was ſupported 
by the Fort Fuentes, that the Governor of Milan 
was building upon the Lake of Como , near the 
Valteline, There was one Ganatz a Miniſter, bur a 
bloody and perfidious Man, that fer on and managed 
the rage of the Pealants, and there was great reaſon 
roſuſpe& ſome underhand dealing , tho he threw 1t 
which way he pleaſed. A Chamber of Juſtice was 
appointed to fit at Tſſane, which is a confiderable 
Town twelve miles from Core, on the way to 1taly, 
near Alta Rhetia, which 1s a high and ſmall! Hill, ro 
which theres no acceſs but on one fide,where there 
are yer the ruines of a Caſtle and a Church, and 
v-hich they believe was the Pallace of Rhetus the 
firſt Prince of the Countrey : There was ſevere ju» 
ſtice done in this Chamber , a Prieſt was pur to the 
queſtion, and ſo il] uſed that he died in it , which 1s 
a crying thing among them. The chief ſuſpicion lay 
upon one P7anta, who being of one of the beſt Fa- 


milies of rhe Griſons, was then one of the Captains 


In the Spaniſh Regiment ; he withdrew himſelf from 


the ſtorm, but the Peaſants led on by Ganaty puriu- | | 


ed him fo, that art laſt they fourd him and hewed * 


him in pieces, Ganatz himſelf ſtriking the firſt ſtroke 


with an Ax, which was taken up and preſerved by 
his Friends, and four and rweaty years after fifty or / 


fixty of his Friends fell upon Ganatz tm Coire, and 
killed him with the ſame Ax , which they Froughr 
_—__ them, that they mi; hr cxecure their de- 
fign by the ſame tool with which their Friend was 


murthercd. Ganatz had durirg the Wars abandoned 
both his Religion and Profeſſion, being, indeed, a 
diſgrace to both, and had ſerved firſt in the Venetian, 
and then in the Spaniſh Troops, Afrer the peice was 


made he became ſo conſiderable , beipg {uppor- » 
x red | 
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ted by the Spaniſh FaQtion , that he was choſen 
Governor of Chavennesy , and was came over to 
Coire to a Diet, he being then in ſo important a 
charge : but he was ſo much hated, char tho the 
murthering of a Magiſtrate in Offc<, and ar a pub- 
lick afſembly in ſo terrible a manner ought to have 
been ſeverely puniſhed , yer no 1nquiry was made 
into the crime, nor was any man (> much as qne- 
ſtioned for it. In that Chamber , many that were 
put to the queſtion confefſed enouyh to hang them, 
ſome indured the queſtion and <::2ped with the, 
loſs of the uſe of their. Arm. T':5ie- of the Val- 
teline have made uſe of this ſeverit?', as that which 
gave the riſe tothe Mallacre, and it 15 very probable” 
this might have drawn in ſome, that would have 
been otherwiſe more moderate, and that it did like» 
wiſe precipitace that barbarous ation: - yet)t was af» 
terwards found our that the Plot had been formed 
long before, io that the induſtry and rage of the 
Prieſts managed by Spaniſh Emiſlaries, working upon 
the bigotry of a Y-7 was the real cauſe, and this 
was only made uſe of as a pretext to give ſome 
more plaufible colours ro the Maſſacre , vvhich 
was executed ſome months after this Chamber was 
diffalved. It began while the Proteſtants were at 
Charch, there were fome hundreds deftroyed, the 
reſt gor all up co the Mountains, and fo cfcaped into 
the Countrey of the GrzÞns, and thoſe of Chavennes 
got likewiſe up to the Hills, for they are (cituared juft 
at the bottom of them. 

| hall nor proſecuce the reſt of that War, the 
French ſavy of vvhat advantage. it yvas to them 
not to let this pais from J1faly into Germany fall 
inro the hands of the Spaniards ; fo Baſjomprere 
was ſent to Madrid, and obtained a promiſe, that 


all things ſhould be put in the ſame ſtare in vyhich 


they vyere bcfore the. year 1618, but.yyhen chat 
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erder vvas ſerit to the Governour of Milan, it vvas 


Plain he had ſecrerorders to the contrary, for he re- 


tuſed toexccute it: ſoa War follovyved, invyhich 
the Gyiſons found ir vvas not cafie for them to ſup- 
port the charge of it, vvithour imploying the aſ{i- 
ſtance of the French. But the Spantards pretended 
to-have no other intereſt in the affairs of the Yalteline 
echeu the preſervation of the Catholich Religion, and 
to ſhevv their ſincerity , they pur rhe Countrey into 
the Pope's hands, knovving that he could nor pre- 
ſerve it but by theirafſiſtance, nor reſtore 1t vyith- 
our ſecuring 1t from all change of Religion. The 
French vvillingly undercook the cauſe of the Griſons, 
and becauſe rhe Duke of Rohan vvas like to be the 
moſt tavourable General, as being of the Religion, 
he vvas ſent to command ſome forces that mars 
ched chither : But he ſavy thatif che French once 
made themſelves Maſters of the paſſes of the Coun- 
rey, It vvould rnrn to their rune, and finding the 
Griſons repoſcd. an intire confidence 1n him', he 
thoueht it unbecoming him to be an inſtrument in 
tbat vvhich he ſavy muſt be fatal to them, The 
Spantard's fecing the French ingage in the quarrel), and 
fearino leſt chey thould poſlcis rhemiſelves of the paſ- 
ſes, cffered to reſtore all the Territory in Italy, for 
Chavennes and Bormio had likevviſe re-olted, only the 
Preteſtants' got avvay ſo quick upon the di!orders in 
the Valteline, that they prevented the rage of the 
Prieſts. The Spaniards atk'd theſe conditions , 


thar an Amneſty ſhould be gr:nted for vvhat vvas | 


paſt, that there ſhould be no exerciſe of the Pro» 
teſtznt Religion tolerated in che Countrey , and 
that eyen the Bailiffs and other Vagiftratcs of the 
Re'1giony that came to Le tent into the Valreline, 
ſhould-hayg no exerciſe of their Religion , and. as 
for other dons, that none of the Religion might 


fay above fix yvccks at a time jn the Countrey. ns 
Duke 
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Duke of Rohan ſeeing that condirions of fo much acg . - 
vantage to the Leagues vyvere offcred ro them, did 
underhand advite thoſe of the Religion to accept of 
chem, ar the ſame time that he ſeemed openly to op- 
pole the treaty ſer on foot on thoſe terms, and that he 
might cet our of this imployment vvith the leſs dif- 
honour, he adviſed their clapping him up in priſon 
till they had finiſhed their treaty vvith the Spaniards. 
So that they very gratefully to rh1s day ovyn that. 
they ovve the prelervation oof their Countrey to the 
vyiſe advices of that great Man, Many that vvere of 
the Religion returned ro their Houſes and Eſtates, 


* but the greateſt part fearing ſuch another Maſſacre, 
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have fince changed their Religion , others have ſold 
rheir Eſtates and lefr rhe Country , ſome ſtay tilt 
and £o tyvo or three hours journey to ſome of the 
Proteſtant communiries, vvhere they have the exec» - 
ciſe of the Religion : And tho they may nor ftay in 
the Valtehne above ſix weeks ata time, yet they avoid 
thar by going for a day or two out of the Countrey 
once within that time , nor 1s thar matter at preſenr 
ſo ſeverely examined, fo that there is a calm among 
them as to thoſe matrers, Bur when it comes to the 
rurn of the Proteſtant commumries to ſend one of the 
Religion to thoſe 1mployments, he 1s ofcen much em- 
baraſſed by the Biſhop of Como,to whoſe Diocels thoſe 
Territories belong, for if the Biſhop fancies that chey 
do any thing contrary to the Eccleſiaſtical immumiries, 
he <xcommunicares them, and rho this may appear 2 
ridiculous thing , ſince they are already in a worſe 
ſtare by being Herericks, yer it produces a very ſenfi- 
ble effe&, ior the people that are extreamly ſuperſtt- 
tious, will not after char come near ſuch Magiſtrares, 
ſo rhar avour three years ago a Bailiff found himſe}f 
oblioed co deſire to be recallet,tho hiftime was nbc 
out, fince being excommuntcated he could nolenger 
maincain the Gayernment 1n his own perſon, 
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Among the Griſens the Roman Layy prevails, mo- 


gificd a little by their Cuſtoms. One thar vvas a little 
particular, vvas Executed vvhen | vvas there, 


A Man that hath an Eſtate by his Wife, enjoys It. | 


aftcr her. Deach as long as he continues a Widovver, 
hut when he marries azain he 1s bound to divide 1t 
among the Children thac he had by her. The Juſtice 
Is ſhort and ſimple; but ir 1s ofc thought chat Bribcs 
20 here, tho* but meanly in proportion to their Po- 
verty, as well as 1n other Places, 
men here do ſcarce appear abroad except at Church, 
but the young Women have more Liberty before 
they are married. There is ſuch a plenty of all 
chings, by reaſon of the gentleneſs of the Governmett 
ard the induſtry of the Veople, thar in all the ren days 
in which I ſtayed art Cozre, | was but once ack'd an 
Alms in the Streets, There are two Churchrs in 
Coire, in the one there is an Organ that joyns with 
their Voices in the ſinging of the Pſalms ;z and there 
was for the honour of the Diet, whi.e. we were there, 
an Anthem (ung; by a fer of Muſicians very regularly. 
In all the Churches both of Switzerland and the Gri- 
fons, except in this only, the Miniſter preaches co- 
yered, but here he 1s bare-headed, Aud | obſerved 
2; particu'ar Devotion uſed here in ſaying of the 
Lord's Prayer, that the Miniſters who wear Caps pur 
them-off v.hen it was ſaid. The Womcn here, as in 
Bern, tyrn all.co the Eaſt in time of Prayer, and alſa 
In. their private Devctions before and after the pub- 
Iick Prayers: many alſo bow at the Name of Jeſus. 
They Chriſten diſcovering the whole Head, and pour- 
ing the Water on the. hind-head, uſing a trine Aſper- 
fion, which 1s alſo the prattice of the Switxers. Ir 
vvas. matter of much, Edificazion, to ſee the. grear 
Numbers both here and all. Switzerland over, that 
come cvery day to Prayers morning and evening. 
They giyc kere 18 the middle of the Prayer a good in- 
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terval of Sience for the privace Devotions of the Af 
ſembly. Th- Schools here go not above Latin. Greek , 
and Logick : ard for the reſt chey iend their | hildren 
to Zur1ch or Baſil. The Clergy here arc yery meanly 
_—_ : for moſt part they have nothing bur the 

enevolence of their People : they comolained much 


'ro me of a great coldneſs in their Pcopie in the mat» 


ters of Religion, ad of a great Corruption in their 
morals. The Commons are extream 1aſolenr, and 
many Crimes go unpan'ſhed if che Perions that com- 
mit thein have either great credit or much money. 
The poor Mimiſters here are under a terrible {lavery-: 
for the Griſons pretend that in all crimes chey had not 
only the Pacronage of their Churches, bur a power to 
diſmiſs rheir Ch.rch-men as they ſaw cauſe, . How it 
Is among the Papiſts I cannot cell, bur the. Dean of 
the Synod of the Houſe of God told me ricy had an 11l 
cuſtom of ordaining their Miniſters without a Title, 
upon an Examination of their Qualifications and Abt- 
lictes, which rook them up genera!ly ſix_or ſeven 
hours : and when this Tryal was thus diſpatched, if 
the Perſon was found qualified, they ordained.him z 
and it was too or.linary for thoſe that were thus or- 
dained, to endeavour ro undermine the Miniſters al- 
ready in Employment, if their people grew diſguit- 
ed at them, or as they became difavled by Age 2 
and ofcen the Intereſt and Kindred of the Intruder 
carried the marter againſt the incumbenr withaur 
any colcur or.pretence ;z and in that caſe the Synod 
was bound to reccive the Intruder. Jn one” hait of 
the Country they preach in High Dutch, and in the 
other half in a c 'rrupr- 1ralian, which they call Ro- 
maniſh, that is a mixture "of French and Italian, In 
every League they have a Synod, and as the People 
chuſe their Miniſters, ſo in imicatio:. of the Switzers 
every Syn. d chules their Antiſt:s or S. perincendaut 3 
he is called rhe Lean among the Gr7jons, and w_ a 
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Hmong the Griſens the Reman Lavy prevails, mo- 
gificd a little by their Cuſtoms. One thar vvas a little 
particular, vvas Executed vvhen | vvas there, 


A Man that hath an Eſtate by his Wife, enjoys it. 


afccr her. Deach as long as he continues a Widovver, 
hut when he marries azain he 1s bound to divide 1t 
among the Children that he had by her. The Juſtice 
is ſhort and ſimple; but ir 1s ofr thought that Bribcs 
20 here, tho' but meanly in proportion to their Po- 
verty, as well as in others Places, The married Wo» 
men here do ſcarce appear abroad except at Church, 
but the young Women have more Liberty before 
they are married. There is ſuch a plenty of all 
chings, by reaſon of the gentleneſs of the Governmetit 
ard the induſtry of the Veople, that in all the ren days 
in which I ſtayed at Cozre, 1 was but once atk'd an 
Alms in the Streets, There are two Churches in 
Coire, in the one there 1s an Organ that joyns with 
ther Voices in the ſinging of the Pſalms ; and there 
was for the honour of the Diet, whi.e we were there, 
an Anthem (ung, dy a fer of Muficiags very regularly. 
In all the Churchcs both of Switzerland and the Gr7- 


ſons, except in this only, the Miniſter preaches co- 


vered, but here he is bare-headed, Aud | obſerved 
2; particu'ar Devotion uſed here in ſaying of the 
Lord's Prayer, that the Miniſters who wear Cups pur 
them-offt v.hen it was ſaid. The Women here, as in 
Bern, tyrn a!l.co the Eaſt in time of Prayer, and alſa 
an: their private Devctions before and after the pub- 
Iick Prayers: many alſo bow at the Name of Jeſus, 
They Chriſten diſcovering the whole Head, and pour- 
ing the Water on the. hind-head, uſing a trine Aſper- 
fon, . which is alſo the prattice of the Switxers. Ir 
vvas. matter of much, Edificazion, to fee the. great 
Numbers both here and all. Switzerland over, that 
come cvery day to Prayers morning and evening. 
They giyc kere 18 the middle of the Prayer a good in- 
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terval of Silence for the priva:e Devotions of the Af 

ſembly. Th- Schools here go not above Latin. Greek , 

and Logick : ard for the reſt chey iend their ( hildren 

to Zurich or Baſil. The Clergy here are yery meanly 

| : for moſt part they have nothing bur the 
encvolence of their People : they comovlained much 


'ro me of a great coldneſs 1a their Pcopie in the mat» 


ters of Religion, aid of a great Corruption in their 
morals. The Commons are exiream 1nfolenr, and 
many Crimes go unparyſhed if che Perions that com- 
mit thein have either great credir or much money. 
The poor Mimiters here are under a terrible ſlavery: 
for the Griſons pretend rhat in all rimes chey had not 
only the Pacronage of thetr Churches, bur a power to 
difmifs rheir Ch.rch-nien as they ſaw cauſe, . How it 
Is among the Papifts I cannot cell, bur the. Dean of 
the $ynod of the Houſe of Gid told me they had an 11l 
cuſtom of ordaining their Miniſters without a Tile, 
upon an Examination of their Qualifications and Abi- 
lictes, which rook them up genera!ly fix_or ſeven 
hours : and when this Tryal was thus diſpatched, if 
the Perſon was found qualified, they ordained him z 
and it was too or.linary for thoſe that were thus or- 
dained, to endzavour to undermine the Miniſters al- 
ready in Employment, if their peop!e grew diſguſt- 
ed at them, or as they became dilavled by Age: 
and ofcen the Intereſt and Kindred of che Intruder 
carried the marter againſt the incumbent withour 
any colcur or.pretence z and in that caſe the Synod 
was bound to reccive the Intruder. In one” hait of 
the Counrry they preach in High Dutch, and in the 
other half in a c \rrupr- Tralian, which they call Ro- 
maniſh, that is a mixture of French and Italian, In 
every League they have a Synod, and as the People 
chuſe ther Miniſters, fo in imicatio:. of the Switxers 
every Syn. d chutes their Antiſt:s or S.'perincendayt 3 
ke is called the Lean among the Gr2/ons, and =_ 4 

ore. 


fort of-an Epiſcopal Power, but he is accountable t6 
the Synod. Tlic- Office 1s for life, bur the Synod, 
upon great cauſe given, may make a change, The 
people of this Country are much more Jvely 


0) 


than the Swirzers, and they begin to have ſome 
riaure of che Ttalfan Temper. They are extream 
civil ro Strangers z but it feems in all Commonwealths 
Inn-keepers think they have a righr to exat upon 
Strangers, which one finds here as well as in Holland 
or in Switzerland, | 

| ſhall conclude what i have to ſay concerning the 
Griſons, with a very extraordinary Story, which I 
had both from the Miniſters of Corre and ieveral other 
Gentlemen, thar ſaw in April 1688. about five hun- 
dred perſons of different Sexes and Ages that paſt 
threugh the Town, who gave this acc-unt of them» 
ſelyes. They were the Inhabitants of a Valley in Tt- 
rol, belonging for the greateſt part to tie Archbl- | 
ſhoprick of Saltsburg , but ſome of them were in the » 
Dioceſſes of Trent & Breſſezthey ſeemed ro be a Rem- * 
nant of the old Waldenſes, they worfhipped neither * 
Images nor Saints, and they believed the Sacrament. |! 
was only a commemoration ot the Death of Chriſt; 
and in many other Points they had their peculiar | 
Opintons different from thoſe of the Church of Romes | 
they knew nothing neicher. of Lutherians nor Calt7- 
nijts, and the Grifans. tho' their Neighbours, had 
never heard of this nearneſs of theirs tro the Prete- 
ftant Religion, They had Maſs faid among them, | 
but ſome years ſince 1cnic of the Valley going over #® 1; 
Germany co earn ſomewhat by thr labour, hapned & js 
to go Into the Palatinate, where they were berter ? & 
inſtruſted in ma:tcis of Relij-10n ; aud cheſe brought 2} þ 
back with them into rhe Valley the Heidelberg Cate- /} mn 
chiſm, to-ether with 10:nc other German Books, ® tl 
which -un over the Vlicy ; and they bein» before is 
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effec upon rhem, that they gave over coing to Maſs 
any more, and began to worſhip God in a way more 
ſurable ro the Rules ſer down in Scripture : ſome of 
their Peſts concurred with them in this happy 
Change, bur orhers that adhered ſhll co the Maſs, 
went and gave the Arcibifhop of Salrsburg an account 
of 1t: upon which he ſent fome into the Country to 
examine tie truth of the matter, ro exho't them to 
return to Mas, and t » threaten them with all ſeveri- 
ty if they continied obſtinate 2 ſo they ſecing a ter- 
ible Storm ready to break uvon them, reſolved to 
abandon their Houſes and all they had, rather than 
fin againſt their Conſciences. And the whole Inha- 
birenrs of the Vall: y, old and young, Men and Woe 
men, to the numier of rwo thouſand, divided them- 
ſelves into ſeveral B-:dies : ſome intended to go te 
Brandenburgh. others ro the Palatinate, and about 
five hundred took the way of Corre, intending to 
diſperſe the niclves in Switzerland. The Miniſters 
told mie they were inuch edificd with their S1mpli« 
city and Modeſty, for a Coll-&ion being made for 
them, they defired ovly a lictle Bread to carry 
them on their way, From Cure we went to Toſſane, 
and from that through the way thar 15 juſtly called 
Via Mala. it is thr-ugh a bottom berween two 
Rocks, throuch which the Rime rims. bur under 
ground or a great vart of the way. The Way 1s cut 
out in the midd!e of the Rock in ſonic places, and 
in ſeveral! places the ſteevneſs of the Rock being luch 
that a Way could not be cur out, there are beams 
driven into it, over which, Boards and Earch are 
laid * this way holds an hour. Afrer thar, there 
is for two hours good way, and we paſt chraugh two 
conſiderable V:llages: there is good Lodging in 
both. From thence there is, for two hours Jour- 
ney, ter:itble Way, almoſt as bad as the Via Mala: 
then an hours Journey good way to Splagen, which 
is a large Village of above two hundred Houſes, that 

arg 
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#*c well uilr, and the Inhabitants ſeem all to hve 
at their eaſe, tho? they have no ſorr of Soil bur a lictle 
Mcadow ground about them- This 15 the laſt Pro» 
tet.ant Church that was in our Way , it was well ett- 
dowed, for the Proviſion of the Miniſter was near 
ti. hundred Crowns. Thoſe of this Village are 
the Carriers berween TIraly and Germany, ſo they 


d-ive a great Trade, for there is here a perpetual - 


Carriage going and coming, and we were told, 
thit there paſs gen rally a hundred Horſes through 
this Town one day with another : and there are 
above five hundred Carrizge-Horſe that belong to 
this Town. From this place we went mounting 
for three hours, till we gor to the top cf the Hilis, 
where there is only one great Inn. After that the 
way was tollerably good for two hours, and for two 
hours there is a conſtant deſcenr, which for the meſt 
part 15 25 ſteep as if we were all the while going down 
Stairs. Ar the foot of this isa little Village, cal'ed 
Campdblcin, and here we found we were in tay, .oth 
by the vaſt difference of the Climate 3 for whereas 
we were freezing on the orker fide, the hear of the 
Sun was uneafie here, and alſo by rhe number of the 
B: ggars, .tho* it may ſeem the reverſe oi what one 
ought to expeR, fince the richeſt Country of Europe 
ts full of Bc ggars; and the Grifons, that are one of che 
pooreſt States, have no Beggars art all, One thing is 
alto ſtrange, that among the Gr:ſons, the rich Wine 
of the Yalteline, after it is carried three oy 
t5 ſold cheaper than the Wine of other Countries 
where it grows at the door : bur there are no Taxes 
nor Impoſitions here. From Campdolcinthere is three 
hours. Journey to Chavenney, all in a ſlow Deſcent, and 
10 ſome places the way is extream Tr.:gged and ſtoney, 
Chavenres is very pleafant!y ſciruated ar the very foot 
of the Mountains : there runs through the Toyvn a 
pleaſant lirtle River. Jt is nobly built, and hath a 
Ereat many rich Vineyards about & 3 and the rebound 
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of the Sun-beams from the Mountains; 
doth lo increaie the hats here, that the 
foil 1s as rich here as in any place of 
Traly. Here one begins to ſce a Noble 
ArchireCture in a great many houles z 
in ſhore all the maiks of a rich Soil 
and a free Government appear here, 
1he Towa ſtood a little more to the 
North, about five huadred year ago, but 
a Slice of the Alp; came dow: upon ir, 
and buried it quite, and at the 1 pper 
end of the Town thcre are lore Recks 
that look like Ruines z about which 
there hath been a very cxtraordivary 
expence to divide them one from ano» 
ther , and to make them fit places 
for Forts, and Caſtles : the marks of 
the Tools appeared all over the Reck 
11 one place, I meaſured the breadth 
of the one from the other , which 1s 
ewenty foot , the length is four huns« 
dred and fifty foot, and as we could 
wels the Rock was two hundred foot 
high, cur down on both fides in a line 
as cven as a Wall; towards the top of 
one the name Salvixs is cut in great 
Letters a lirtle G-thick. On the tops of 
thoſe Rocks which are inacceilible, ex- 
cept on the one {ide,and to that rhe aſcent 


is extteam uncaſic, they had Garriſons 
quring 
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during the Wars of the Yakteline:there wete 
15099 in G-rriſon in that Which is in the 
middle : [here talls down. frequently flices 
from the Hills that do« xrreamly tatten the 
ground which they cuy.r, lo that 1t be» 
com-s frui-tul beyond expr<fhion , and I 
law a Lime tree tha: was planied JS years 


' ago, 13 a picce of ground which had been 


ſo covered,that was : wo tathom.& a half, 
of compals. On both f1des of «we River, 
the Town and the Gardens belonging to 


it, Cover the whole Bottuin that lies be- 


tween the Hills , and ar ihe roots of the 
Mountatvs they dig great Cellars,and grot 
tors, and {irikea hole about a foot {quare, 
ren or twelve foot into the Hill, which all 
the Summer long blows a treſh Air into 
the Cellar, ſo rhat the Wine of choſe Cel- 


"Jars drinks almoſt as cold as it it were in 
* Ic butthis wind-pipe did nor blow when 
4 was there, which was towards the 


£nd of September ; For the Sun opening 


the pores of the Earth, & raritying the ex= 
-tertor Air.that which is comprefied with» 
3n the caviri-s that. are in the Mountains, 
. -Tuſhes our with a conſtant. Wind z but 


when the operation of the Sun is weakned, 


- this courfe- of the Air is lels ſenſible. © Be- 
' fore or over thoſe Vaults they build lictle 


plcaſant Rooms like Sammer-houſes, and 
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In them they go to Collaction generally at night in 
Summer. I never ſaw bigger Grapes then grow 
there, there is one ſort bigger thenthe biggeſt Da» 
maſcene P:ums that we have in England. - 

There is @ ſort of Winehe e andin the Valteline, 
which I never heard named any where elſe, rhar is 
cailed eAromaiick Wine, and as the taſt makes one 
think it muſt be a compoſition, for it raſts like a 
Strong-water drawn off Spices, fo ics ftrength being 
equal to a weak Brandy, diſpoſes one ro belicye 
that it cannor be a natural Wine, and yer it is the 

ure juyce of the Grape without any mixtwwre, The 
iquor being ſingular, I informed my ſelf particu- 
larly of the way of jpreparing is - the Grapes 
are red,. tho ir drinks white 3 they let the Grapes 


harg on the Vines till Nozember that they are 


extream ripe, then they carry them to rheir Gar- 
rers, and fer chem all upright on rheir ends by one 
another for two or three months, 'rthen they pick 
all che Grapes and throw away thoſe in which there 
is the leaſt appearance of rotrenne(s ,,ſo that rhey 
prels none bur ſound Grapes : after thiey are prefled 
they pur the Liquor in an open Vefſcl, in which ic 
throws up a ſcam, which they take off twice a day, 
and when no more ſcum cames up, which according 
to the difference of: gþe ſeaſon is ſconer or later, for 
ſomerimes the ſcum comes no more after cight days, 
and at other times ir continues a Fortnight, then 
they pur ir in a cloſe Veffel; for the firſt year it is 


' extream ſweer and luſcious, bur ar the end of rhe 


year they pierce ir a liccle higher rben che middle of 
the Veſſel, almoſt two thirds from the bottom, and 
drink jr off till it cometh fo low, and then —_ 
year they bl it up a new : once a year in the mont 

of March it fermemes, and cannor be druok rill thar 
:5 over, which continues a month, bur their other 


Wine ferments nos ac one time, Madam Salw a 


Lady 


Lan?) 
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Laty of that Country who encercaingd us three days 
wich a magnific:nce equal to what can be done in 
Loudoa or Paris, had Wine of this compoſition thac 
was forty years old, and was lo very. Rrong that 
ore could hardly drink aboye a ſpoontul,. and ir 
ralted high of Spicery , 3tho ſhe aſſured me there 
was nor lone grain of Spice in it, nor of - any other 
mixrure whatloever, . Thus rhe heat chat is in this 
Wine, becomes a fue and diftils ic ſelf, throwing up 
the more Ipiricuous parrs of it to the top. of the 
Hogs-Head, _ 

Both here and in the Gr:ſons the mear is very juycyy 
the Fowl is Excellent, their Roots and Herbs very 
raſiful, but the Fiſh of their Lakes is, beyand any 
thing Lever ſaw. They live jn a great ſimplicity as 
to their habic and furniture, but they, have plenty 
of all things, and are. cxtream Rich, the Family 
where we were, ſo Nobly Entertained is delicyed to 
have about two, hundred: thouſand Crowns : here 
the, /taljan .cultom of one only of a Family thar 
Marrics takes place. generally, . There is a Jorr of 
Pors of Store that 15. uſed not only in all the Kixchios 
here, bur almolt al Jangwe over, called Zavcgr, 
the Stone feels oyly and ſcaly, 1o that a ſcale. ſticks 
to ones Finger. that rouches. it, and is ſcmewhat cf 
the natuie of a ſlate, ;there axe but three Mines of 
ic known in theſe parrs, one, near Chavewnes, another 
in the Valtcline, and the thisd io the Grzfops, bur 
rhe fuſt is much the beſt, they generally car it inthe 
Mige round, of about a, foor, and a half.Diameter, 
and abou a foor and a quarter thicks and.chey work 
it. in a, Mill, . where the Chizzels rhar cut the Scone 
are driven abour by a Wheel thar is ſer. a going by 
VVarer,, and which 15 fo, drdergd rhat he who.man- 
2gcs the, Chizzel,, yery eaſily draws farward 1he 
V Vhee! our of the caurle of rhe V Vater; rhey urn 
off tiyR the ovtward Coar of this Stone ell it is 
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exitly ſmooth, and then they ſeparate one Por af er 
another'by thoſe [mail and hooked Chizzels, by which 
they make-a neſt of Pors all one within another, th: 
ourward and biggeſt being as big'as an ordinary Beet - 
por, and theinward Por being no bigger than a ſmall 
Pipkin 4, theſe they arm with houks and (circles of 
Brafs,:nd fo they are ſerved by them in their Kirchins. 
One of thefe Stone-pots' rakes hear and beils ſooner 
than any Por of - Mertle 3 and whereas the botroms oft 
Metrtle-pots tranſmit the hear fo inrirely ro the Lt- 
quor within, that they are not inlufferably hot, the 
tortom of this Stone- por, which is about rwice fo thick 
25 a Por of Mertle, burns cxtreamly ;, it neyer cracks, 
kcither g1ves it any fort of taite roche Liquor that. i3 
boiled in ir, bur if ic falls ro the ground it is vet y 
briccle, yet this is repaired by pMhing ic vp, for they 
picce their bruken Pots fo duſe , tho" withour any ce 
ment, by fowing with Iron-wire the broken Patceis 
rogether, thar in the holes which they pierce with che 
Wire, there is not the leaſt breach made, excevt rhat 
which che, Wire both makes and f:lls, The paſſage ro 
chis Mine is very inconvenient, for t uſt crcep 
thro it for near half a mile chrough a that is io 
hard that the pafſage *is not- above rIMe foor high, 
and fo thoſe chat draw. our the Stones creep all alurg 
upon thtir Belly, having a Candle faſtned in ckeir 
forehead, and the Stone Lid on a fort of Cuſhion 
znage for ir upon their hips : The Stores are common- 
iy two hundred weight, ; ; 

Bur havivg mentioned fome fa'ls of Mountains in 
thote-pares, I cannot paſs by rhe ex:raordinary fate 
& the Town of Pleurs, thar was about a league from 
Chavennes to the Notrh inthe fame borrom, bur on 
a ground that is a little more railed : The Town was 
halt che bignels of Chavenneſs, the number of the [n- 
habicanes was abour ewo and twenty hundred p;r- 
£929, but ir was much m_—_ nobly Buiir 3 for be{idgs 
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the” great” Palace cf the Francken , that coſt, ſome 
miilions; there were many ather Palaces char were 
built by ſeveral rich Fa&ors both of Milan and the 
orher parts of Italy, who liked the (cituation and Air, 
a3 well 2s the freedom of rhe.. Goyernment of rkis 
place, fo they uſed ro come hither, during the hears; 
and here they gave thtmſclves all the Indulgences char 
a vaſt'weaith could furniſh, By one of the Palaces 
that waSalirtle'giltant from. the Town, which was 
nor overwhelmed with ir, one may Judge of the reſt ; 
Ir wa$ att our-houſe of the Farmly of the Francken, 
and yer ir may compare- with many Palaces in Italy” 
and cerrainly Houſe and Gardens could not coſt 'fv 
little as one hundred thouſand Crowns. The yolup= 
rtouſncls of this place became very crying, and. Ma- 
dim de Salis, rold wt that ſhe heard her Morher of- 
red relare ſome pſſages of a Proteſtant Miniſters Ser- 
mons, that p:eachedin a little Chuich, which thoſe 
of che Religion had there, and warned them ofren of 
rhe rerrib!e judgments of God, which were hanging 
over their heads, and that he belicved would ſudden- 
ily break © on-rhem, . On the 25th of August, 
16rs$: © I came and told them to be gone, 
for he ſaw'tIt Mountains cleaving, but he was laugh- 
ed at for -his pains: He had a Panctucs whom he 
perfwaded to leave all and go with him, bur when 
the was gone .out 'of -Town with him, ſhe called to 
mind rhat ſhe had nor locked the Door of a Room, 
in which ſhe- had ſume-chjngs of- value, and fo the 
went back-to do:that,. and was buri:d with the reſt ; 
forat rhe hour of: Supper the Hill, fell down and bu- 
riedth- "Town and all the Inbavicarits, fo rhar nor one 


-' perſon eſcaped : The fail of che. Mountains did fo ir.1 
. the Channel of rhe River, that the firſt news thoſe of 


C havennes inad of it was by the failing of rheir River, 
forichree or four hours there came nor a drop of Wa- 
rer, 'bur the Riyer wrought for it If a new courſe 
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an returned ro them, I could hear no particular chas 
racer of the Man who eſcaped, fo l mult leave -the-, 
ſecrer reaſon of fo fingular a prefſeryation:ts the greac . 
diicavery at the laſt day of thoſe Reps of - Divine Prg- 
vidence that are now fo unzxccounrable. * Some of the 
Family of the Francken got ſome; Miners ro work un-, 
der ground, to find out the wealth thac was buried ig 
their Palace ; for beſides their Plate - and Furnittre 
there was a great cath and many Jewels in the Houle ; 
the. Miners pretended they could: find nothing,, bur 
rhey went ro their Countrey of Tirol, and builc fine 
Houſes and a great wealth appeared, of-which na 
other vilible account could be given buc this, thas they 
had tovund ſoine of tharrrealure. The chief FaQtors 
of Jtaly have been Griſons, and they told me thar as 
che Trade of Banking.began ia Lombardy, fo that all 
Emrapc over. a Lombard ind a Bank fignified the ſare 
thing, ſo the grear Bankiers of Lombardy were Gri- 
ſons, and to this day the Griſonr drive a great Trade 
in maney 3 for 2 Man there of a hundred thouſand 
Crowns Eſtate, hath nar pethaps 'a third parr of this 
within the Countrey, bur purs it our. in the neigh- 
bouring, States : And the liderty of rhe Countrey 13 
tuck, that the Nariyes when rhey have made up. E- 
itates elſewhere, are glad co leave even lady and rhe 
beſt parts of Germany, and to come and: live a- 
mong thoſe Mountains, of which the very Gght is 
enovgh ro fill a Man with horror, 

From Chavennes we wenr for two hours through a 
plain to thee Lake of Chavennes ,- which is; almolt 
round, and is abour two mile Diameter, This Like 
falls inzo the Lake of Coma over: againlt the. Fore 
Fuentes; when we paſſed' there, the Warer was fo 
low tha: the Boat could nor-eafi'y ger over a Bank 
thar lay berween the two Lakes. | The Lake vf Como 
is abvut eight and forty miles long and four. broad, ir 
cuns kerween rwo' ranges of Hills: I dig oe Hay 
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long enough in Como to: give any deſcription of ity 
tor I choughr to haye returned that way from a 'ittle 
TÞ..ur that I made into the Ba'ja; es :hat the Switecrs 
have im l[taly, of Luganc, Locarmo and Bcllinzona + 
Bur I rook anorher courſe, fo I ſaw nothing in Cemo z 
the beſt thing in icisa fine Chappel, which the pre- 
ſent Pope, who 15 a native of Corpo is builling, From 
Comy we went” eight miles ro Codelago, which be- 
longs to the Switzers, and from thence to Luganc 
we had eight miles of Lake ; this Lake doch nor run 
in an even current as the other Lakes thar riſe under 
the Als; bur the {cituation of the H:lls about ir 
throws ir into feveral courlcs, 

The Switzers have here ſeveral litrle Proyinces or 


\Baliages, of which during the Wars «ct I:aly, berween 


the Dukes of Milan and the rwy Crowns in Frances 
the Firſt, *and Charles the Fitths time, they- poſſclied 
tliemſelves 2s a piedge for payment of cheir Arrears, 
and they were then luch conliderable Allies, char they 
made both the Compericors for the Durchy of Mzlan 
Court them by turns, and became the peaceable Poſ- 
ſeſſors of almoit ail char Tra& that lies between the 
L:ke of Corn, to rhe Countrey of the Valeſſa or the 
Valleys. The Inhabirants here arc ſo well uled, they 
live to tree of all Impolitions, and the Switzers Go- 
vernment is ſo gentle, char hire I mult rell you an- 
ether Paradox, this is the worlt Countrey, rhe leail 
Produttive, the moſt expoſed ro co'd, and the lealt 
capable of Trade of all /ta!y, and yet is by far the bell 
peoP'ed of any that I ſaw in all [raly ; There belongs 
to the Baliage of Lagane alone ninety nine Villages, 
of which a greac nany are very large, and all are tull 
of people. The twelve ancient Canrons have their 
rurns cf all the Baliages and other Officers here : bur 
when it comes to the turnof thoſe of rhe Religion, 
their Bayliff; muſt be contenred wich private Dzyori- 
6a in their own Hou'e, bu: can have no publick exer- 
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cies, nor ſo mich a5 a Miniſter in their Houſes, For 
here as in the Valtcline when the Spaniards confirmed 
the right: of the Cantons ro thoſe Terticories, they 
made an exprels proviſion, that no Religion excepr 
the Pop:ſþ ſhould be tolerated here; fo thac the 
Bayliff who is the Prince often hath not rhe free Li- 
berty of his Region in theſe parts. The Bayliffs 
here make their advantages as weil as in the other 
parts of Szvitzerland, bur yer with more caution, 
for they rake great care not ro giye the natives any 
diſtaſt, tho the miſeries ro which they ſee all their 
Neighbours expoſed, and the abundance and liberty 
in which they live ſhould by all appearance deliyer 
their Maſters from any great apprehenlions of a re- 
volt : A geear many Mechanicks of all forcs live in 
theſe parts, who go all Summer long over Italy, and 
come back hicher with what they have gained, and 
live free of all Taxes, 

I was rold that ſome Nephews of Popes, in par- 
ticular the Barberznes had Treated with the Switzer 
to buy this Country from them, and fo to erect jr 
into a principaliry, and that they had relolyed to 
offer twelye thouſand Crowns to the twelve Cantons, 
but they found ic would certainly be reje&ed, fo 
they made nor the propoſition ro the Diet of the 
Cantons as they once intended, and ir is certain 
whenſoeyer this Country is broughc under.a yoke 
like rhar which the reſt of Italy bears it will be ſoon 
abandoned; for there is nothing thar draws ſo many 
people to live in fo ill a ſoil, when they are in ſighs 
of the beſt foil of Furope, bur the eaſinels of che 
Goversment, From Zuganc I went to the Lago 
Muggzore, which is a great and Noble. Lake, ir 1s 
fix and fifty miles long, and in moſt places fix,miles 
broad, ant a Hurdred Farhom deep about the midJle 
of it, it makes a great Bay ro the VVeſtward, and 
their- lics here rwo Iſlands called the gag —ve7 x 
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Jflands, that are certainly che loyclieſt ſpots of gretimd 
in the VVorld, there is nothing in all 1:zaly thar can 
be compared tothem, they have the tull view of che 
Lake, and the ground riſes ſo ſweetly in them thar 
nothing can be imagined like the Terrafles here , 
they belong to two Counts of the — Famiiy, 
I wasonly in one of them which belongs ro the head 
of the Family, who is Nethew to the Famous Car- 
dinal known by the name of S. Carlo : on the 
VVelt-end lies the Palace, which is one of the beſt 
of Italy, for the lodgings within, tho the Archi- 
reQure is buc ordinary, there is onc Noble apartmenc 
above four and twenty foor high, and there 1s a vaſt 
addition making toirs ana here 13a great ColleQion 
of Noble PiRures beyond any thing 1 ſaw out of 
Rome : The whole Ifland is a Garden cxcept a lithe 
cortier ro the South ſer off for a Village of abour 
forty lictle Houſes, and becauſe the bgure of the 
Iſland was not made regular by nature, they have 
built great Vaulis and Portaca's along the Rock, 
which are all made Groteſque, and ſo .they have 
brought it ro a 1cgular form by laying Earth over 
thoſe Vaults. There is fult a Garden to the Eaff 
that riſes up from the Lake by five rows of Terraſſes, 
on the three ſides of the Garden that are wartered by 
the Lake, the Stairs are Nohle, the VValls are all 
covered with Oranges and Citrons,and a more beauti- 
ful ſpor of a Garden cannot be ſeen: Thete are two 
buildings in the ewo corners of this Garden, the one 
is only a milne for ferching up. the. VV ater, and the 
other is a noble Summer: houſe all wainſcared, if 1 
may ſpeak fo, with Alabaſter and Marble of a bne 
colour inclioing to red, from rhis Garden one goes in 
a level to all the reſt of the Allies and parrerres, Herb- 
Gardens and Flower- Gardens, in all which«here are 


yarieties of Fountains and Arbors, but the great par- 
terre is a ſurprizing thing for as ir is well turnithed 


with 
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with Statnes and Fountains, and is of a vaſt extent, 
and juſtly ſcituared to the Palace, fo at the further- 
end of it there is a great - Mount, that face of it 
that looks to the Parterre is made like a Theater all 
full of Fountains and Statues, the height rifing up 
in five ſeveral rows, it being about Fifey foot gn, 
and about Fourſcore foot in front, and round this 
Mount anſwering to the -Five rows into which the 
Theater is divided, there goes as many terrafſes of 
noble walks, the Walls are all as cloſe covered with 
Oranges and Citrons as any of our Walls' in En- 
gland are with Lawrel; the top of the Mount is 
Seventy foot long and Forty broad, and here is a 
vaſt Ciſtern into which the Mill plays up the 'Wa- 
ter that muſt furniſh all the Fountains : The Fonn- 
tains were not quite fiſhed when I was there, but 
when all is finiſhed this place will look like an Inchan- 
ted Iſland, The freſhneſs of the Air,it being both in a 
Lake and near the Mountains, the fragrant ſmell, the 
beautiful proſpc&, and the delighting vattety that is 
hete makes it {uch a habication for Summer, that per- 
haps the whole World hath nothing like it. From this 
I went to Seſtio, a miſerable Village at the end of the 
Lake, and here I began to feel a mighty change being 
now in Lombardy, which is certainly the beautifulleſt 
Country that can be imagined,the ground les fo even, it 
is fo well watered, ſo ſweetly divided by rows of Trees 
incloſing every piece of ground of an Acre or two 
Acres compals, that it cannot be denied that here is 
a vaſt extent of ſoil above Two Hundred miles long, 
{ and in many places a Hundred»miles broad, where 
| the whole Country is equal to the lovelieft ſpots in 
4 all England or Fraxce, it hath all the ſweetneſs that 
Holland or Flanders have, but with a warmer Sun 
8 and a better Air, the Neighbour-hood of the Moun- 
* tains cauſes a freſhneſs of Air here, that makes the 
$ foil the moſt deſirable place to live in that can be 
* ſen, if the Government were mr & exceſſively ſe- 
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vere, that there is nothing but poverty over all this 
rich Country. A Traveller in many places finds al- 
moſt nothing, -and is ſo ill furaiſhed, that if he doth 
not buy proviſions in the great Towns, he will. be 
obliged to a very ſevere Diet, in a Country that. he 


ſhould think flowed with Milk and Honey ; but I }? 
ſhall ſay more of this hereafter. The Lago Maggio- * 


re diſcharges it ſelf in the River Teſene, which runs 


with ſuch a force that we went Thirty mules in * 
three hours, having but one Rower, and the Water | 
was no way ſwelled. From this we weat into the þ 
Canale, which Francis the firſt cut from this River 

to the Town.of -Milan, which is about Thirty f6ot | 
broad, and on both ies banks there are ſuch proviſi- $ 


ons to diſcharge the Water when it riſes, to ſuch a 


height, that ir can never be filler of Water then is 
intended it ſhould be ; it lies alio ſo eyen that ſome- © 
times for fix miles together one ſees the line fo ex- | 
att that there is not the. leaſt crook ; it is Thirty |} 
miles long, and is the beſt advantage that the Town * 


of Milan hath for Watct carriage, . 


I will not entertain you with a long deſcription | 


of this great City, which 1s one of the nobleſt in the 


World,” to be an Inland Town that hath no great j 
Court, no commerce either by Sea or any Nayiga- | 
ble River, and that is now the Metropolis of a ve- | 


ry ſimail State ; tor that which is not Mountainous 
in this ſtate, 1s not above fixty miles (quare, and yet 


it produces a wealch that 1s furprizing : It paies for | 
an eſtabliſhment of Seven and Forty Thouſand Men, | 
and yet there are not Sixteen Thouſand Souldiers F 
effectively in it, ſo many are eat up by thoſe.in whoſe | 
hands the Government is lodged ; But the vaſtneſs of ©: 
the Town, the Noblene's of the Buildings, and 'a- | 


bove all the ſurprizing riches of the Churches and 
Convents are figns of great wealth : The Dome hath 


* nothing to commend it of ArchiteQture, it being |. 
'- bualt in the rude Goabick manner, but fr the vaſt- 
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kefs and riches of the Building, it is equal to any in 
Taly, S. Peers it ſelf not excepted. . lt is all marble, 
both pavement, and Walls both ourſ:de and infide, 
and on the top it is all flagg'd with Marble ; and 
there is the vaſteſt number of niches for Statues of 
Marble, both within and without, that are any where 
to be ſeen, It is trne the Statues in ſome of the nij- 
ches are not proportioned to the niches themſelves; 
the Frontiſpiece is not yet made, it is to be all o- 
ver covered with Statues and bas reliefs; and the 
Pillars of which there are Four rows in the body of 
the Church, have each of them Eight niches at the 
top for ſo many Statues ; and though one would 
think this Church fo full of Statues, that almoſt e- 
very Saint hath his ſtatue, yet I was affured they 
wanted Seven Thouſand to finiſh the deſign, bur: 
theſe mult chiefly belong to the Frontiſpiece : The 
Church as 4 couli meature it by walking over it tn 
an equal pace, is Five Hundred foot long, and Two 
Hundred wide ; the Quire is wainſchotted and carv- 
ed in ſo extraordinary a manner, that I never ſaw. 


Paſſion ſo well expreſſed in Wood ; it contains Six- 


ty ſtalls, and they have almoſt all the Hiſtories of 
the Goſpel repreſented in them. Juſt under the 
Cupulo lies S. Carlo's body, as I'was told, in a 
great caſe of Criſtal of vaſt value, but I could not 
come near it ; for we were there on two Holy-days, 
and there was a perpetual crowd about it; and the 
ſuperſtition of the People for his body, is ſuch, that 
on a Holy-day one runs a hazard that comes near it 
without doing ſome reverence. His Canonization 
coſt the Town a Hundred Thouſand Crowns, they 
pretend they have miracles too, for Cardinal Fre- 


f derigo Borromee ; but they will not ſet about his Ca- 


nonization, the price is ſo high. The Plate and 0- 


.ther preſents made to S. Carlo are things of a prodi- 


gious value; ſome ſervices for the Altar are all of 
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fo finely wrought that the faſhion is thought equal 
to the Ars of the mettle ; the Habits and all. rhe 
other Ornaments for the FanRion of his Canomiza- 
tion are all of an incredible Wealth. He was 'in- 
deed a Prelate of great merit, and according tothe 


aut r= * 


anſwer that a Frier made to Philip de Comines, when * 


he asked him how - they came to- qualifie one of | 


the worſt of their Princes with the Title of Saint 


'n an Inſcription which he read , which was that | 
they gave that Title to all, rh-ir BenefaQors ; never | 
Man deſerved of a Town this Title fo juſtly - as 


Cardinal Borremee did, for he laid out a prodigious 
Wealth in Milan, leaving nothing to his Family, 


but the honour of having produced ſo great a Man, | 


which is a real temporal Inheritance to it, for as 
there have been, ſince that time, two Cardinals of 


that Family, ſo it is eſteemed a Caſa Sema ; and e- | 
yery time that it produces an Eecclefiaſtick of atly * 


confiderable merit, he \is ſare, if he lives to it, to 
be raifed to this Arch-biſhoprick, for if there were 


one of the Family capable of it, and that did not } 


carry it that alone might-diſpoſe the State to a Re- 
bellion, and he were a bold Man that would ad- 
venture on a competition with 'one of this Family. 
He laid out a gfeat deal on the Dome and con 


ted it. though the work will not be quite finihed | 
yet for- ſome Ages, that being one of the crafts of |? 


the Nelien Priefts never to finrh a great deſign, that 
to by keeping it ſtill in an unkniſht eſtate, they may 
be always drawing great donatives to it, from the 


fuperſtition of the People. He buile the Arch-Bi+ | 


ſhops Palace, 'which is very noble, and a ſeminary, i 


a Colledge for the Switzers, ſeveral Pariſh Church | 
es, and many Convents. In ſhort the whole Town | 


1s full of the marks of his Wealth. The riches of 
the Churches of Milan ſtrike one with amazement, 
the Building, the Painting, the Altars, and the Plate, 
and every thing" in the Conveats, - except | yg 
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brairies, are all ſigns both vf great Wealth and «{ 2 
very 'powerful ſuperſtition, but their Libraires not 
only here, but all Taly over are ſcandalous things, 
the room is often fine and richly adorned, bur the 
Books are few, 11] bound, and worſe choſen, and the 
_— of the Prieſts both Secular and Regular is 
uch, that no Man that hath not had occaſicn to diſ- 
cover it, can -cafily believe it. The Convent of $, 
Vifor that is without the Town, is by much the 
richeſt, it 1s compoſed of Canons Regular, called in 
Taly the Order of Mount Olive, or Olivetan, that of 
the Bernabites is extream rich, there is a Pulpit and 
2 Confeſſional all inlaid with Agates of different co- 
lonrs, finely ſpotted Marbles, and of Lapis Lazulis 
that are thought almoſt ineſtimable. S. Laurence has 
a noble Cupulo, and a Pulpit of the fame form with 
that of the Bernabitres. The Feſuits, the Theatines, 
the Dominicans, and S. Sevaſtians are very rich. The 
Cittadel is too well known to need a deſcription, it 
is very regularly built, and is a moſt eftectual re 
ſtraint to keep the Town in order, but it could not 
ſtand out againſt a good Army three days; for it is 
ſo little, and ſo f.11 of buildings, that it could not 
refiſt a tſhowr of Bombs. The Hoſpital is indeed a 
Royal Building, 1 was told it had Ninety Thouſand 
Crowns Revenue :. The old Court. is large, and 
would look noble if it were not for the new Court 
that is near it, which is Two Hundred and Fifty foot 
ſquare, and there are three rows of Corridors or 
Galleries all-round the Court, one in every ſtage ac- 
cording to the Tralian manner , which makes the 
lodgings very convenient, and gives a Gallery be- 
fore eyery- door: It is true gheſe take up a great 
deal of the Building, being ordinarily Eight or Ten 
foot broad ; but then here is an open ſpace that 1s 
extream cool on that ſide where the Sun doth. got 
lie, for it is all opento the Air, the Wall being one 
ly. ſupported by Pillars, at the diſtance of RR 
I 3 TI'wenty, 
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Twenty foot one: from another. In this Hoſpital WW « 
there are ndt only Galleries full of Beds on.both IQ 1 
fides, as is ordinary in all Hoſpitals ; but there aie 4 « 
alſo a great many Chambers in which Perſons whoſe Rt 
condition was formerly diſtinguiſhed are treated with RF 
a particular care, Thete 15 an out-houſe which is 3 
called the Laxerette , that is withour the Walls, |} 
which- belongs te this Hoſpital, it is an exa@t quar- | 
ter of a mile ſquare, and there are Three Hundred 


. 2nd Sixty Rooms in it, and a Gallery runs all along || | 


0 


before the Chambers, ſo that as the iervice is conve- Þ 
nient, the fick have a covered walk before their Þ 
Doors. In the middle of this vaſt ſquare there is | 
an O#angulay Chappel, ſo contrived that the fick 
from all theis Beds may ſee the elevation-of the Ho- | 
ſie and adore it: This Houſe is for the Plague or | 
for infeious Beavers, and the Sick that want a freer | 
Air, are alſo removed hither. ; 
As for the devotions of this place, I ſaw here the | 


* Ambroſian Office, which is diſtinguiſhed from the Ro- | 


man , both in the Mufick which is much fimpler, 
and in ſome other rites: the Goſpel is read in a high 
Pulpit at the lower end of the Quire, that ſo it may 
be heard by all the People, though this is needleſs, 
fence it is xead in 2 Language that they do- not un- | 
derſtand ; when they go to ſay high Maſs, the Prieſts Ft, 
comes from the high Altar to the lower-end of the |Þ 
Quire, where the Offtertory of the Bread and the | 
Wine 1s made 4 ſome of rhe Laity, rhey were Nuns | 
that made it when I was there, 1 heard a Capwcin 
Preach here ; it was the firſt Sermon 1 heard in Traty, 


.* 21d 1 was much ſurprized at many Comical - expreſ- |; 


fons and geſtures, but moſt of all with the conclufi- }: 
on ; for* there being in all the Pulpirs of aly a Cra- | 


 cifix on the fide of the Piilpit towards the Altar ; he, 


afreraa long, addreſs to it, at laſt in a forced tranſport, | 
rook-itinhis Arms and huggedit and kiſſed it: Bur T |, 
wbſervaithatibeforehe kily dat; he ſocing ſome duſt | 
| 8... 8. Cn | 
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on-it, blew it off very carefully, for I was juſt under 
the Pulpit : He entertained it with a long and tender 
careſs, and held it out tothe People, and would have 
forced tears both from himſelf and them, yet I ſaw 
none ſhed. But if the Sermon in the Morning ſur- 
prized me, I wondred no lefs at twe diſcourſes that 
I heard in one Church, atthe ſame time, in the af- 
ternoon ; for there were two bodies of Men ſet down 
in difterent places of the Church all covered, and 
two Lay-men in'ordinary habits were entertaining - 
them with diſcourſes of Religion in a Catechetical 

ſtile : Theſe-were Confrairies, and thoſe were ſome 
of the more deyout that inftruted the- reſt. This 1 
never ſaw any where elſe, ſo Ido not know whether 
it is peculiar to Milan or not. My Conductor could 
not ſpeak Latin, and the T:atian there is ſo different 
from the true Tuſcen , which 1 only knew, that I 
could not underſtand him when he was engaged in a + 
long diſcourſe, fo-I was not clearly informed of this 
matter; but I am apt to think it might have been - 
ſome inſtitution of Cardinal Borromees, The Ambro- 
ſian Library founded by Cardinal Frederick Borromee 
is a very noble Room and well furniſhed, only it is 
too tull of School-men and Canoniſts, which are the 
chief ſtudies of Irely, and it hath too few Books of a 


. more ſolid and uſeful learning. One part of the dif- 


rofition of the Room was pleaſant, there 1s a great 
number of Chairs placgd all round it at a competent 
diſtance from one another, and-to eyery Chair there 
belongs a Desk with anEcritoire that hath Pen, Ink, 
and Paper in it, ſo that every Man finds taols heze for 
ſech extrafts as he would make. There is a little - 
Room of Manuſcripts at the end of the great Gallery, 
bur the Library- keeper knows little of them, a great 
many of them relate to their Saint Charles. 1 ſaw 
ſome ' fragments of Latin Bibles, but none ſeemed to 
be above Six Hundred. Years old, there are alſo fowe 
fragments of Saint: Ambroſes. works, and: of Saint Z&- 


rom $ | 


.to them the Body and B 
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rom's Epiſtle that are of the ſame antiquity. I was 
forry not to find St, Ambroſe's Works intire, that [ 
might have ſeen whether the Books of the Sacraments 
are aſcribed to him in ancient Copies, for perhaps 
they belong to a more modern Author. 

It is true, in theſe Books the DoGtrine of a ſort of 
a Corporal Preſence is afferted in very high expreſ- 
ſions z but there is one thing mentioned in them, 
which is ſtronger againſt it than all thoſe citations can 
be for it; for the Author gives us the formal words of 
the Prayer of Conſecration in his time, which ' he 
Prefaces with ſolemnity : Will you know how the 
change is wrought, hear the Heavenly words ? For 
the Prieſt ſaith, but whereas in the preſent Canon of 
the Maſs, the Prayer of Conſecration is for a good 
part of it very near in the ſame words with thoſe 
Which he mentions, there is one effential difference, 
for in the Canon they now Pray that the Hoſty may be 


the way doth not agree too well with the notion of 
Tranſubſtantiation, and approacheth more to the Do- 
Qrine of the Lutherians : ) whereas in the Prayer, 
cited by that Author, the Hoſty is ſaid to be the fi- 
gure of the Body and Blood of Chriſt: here is the lan- 
guage of the whole Church of that time, and in the 


moſt important part of the divine Office, which fig- , 


nifieth more to me than a Thouſand Quotations out 
of particular Writers, which are but their private 
Opinions : But this is the voice of the whole body in 
its addreſſes to God : And it ſeems the Church of 
Rome, when the new Doctrine of: the Corporal Pre- 
ſence was received, ſaw that this Prayer of Conſe- 
cration could not confifſt with ir, which made her 
change ſuch a main part of the Office. This gave me 
2 curioſity every where to ſearch for ancient Offices, 
but I found none in the Abbey of St. Germains that 
ſeemed older than the times of Charles the Great ; ſo 


I found none. of. any-great Antiquity in all Traly, 


Thoſe. :: 


of Chriſt, ( which by | 
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Thoſe ptbliſhed by Cardinal Bona;and fince by P.Mz- 
btllon, that were brought from Heidelberg, -are the 
moſt ancient that are in the Vatican; buttheſe ſeem 
not to be above Eight hundred Years-old ; Fhere are 
none of the ancient Roman: Offices now to be ſeen in 
the Vatican. I was amazed to find none of any great 
Antiquity z whichr made me. conclude that either 
they were deſtroyed, that ſo the difference between 
Ancient and M Rituals might not be turned a- 
gainft that Church, as an able Evidence to 
prove the Changes that the hath made in divine mat- 
ters, er that they were fo well kept that Hereticks 
were not to be ſuffered to look into them. But to 
return to the Ambrgſian Library, there is init a Ma- 
nuſcript of great Antiquity, though not of ſuch great 
—_—_ which is Ruffmus's Tranſlation of Foſe- 
pbus, that is written in the old Roman hand, which 
is very hard to read. But there is a deed in the curi- 


| | ous Colledtion that Count Maſcardo hath made at Ve- 


roxs, which by the date appears to have been written 
in Theedsſius's time, which is the ſame ſort of wri- 


| ting with the Manuſcript of Ruffinus, ſo that it may 


be reckoned to have been writ in Ruffinws's own time, 
and this is the moſt valuable, though the leaſt known 
curiofity in the whole Library. oy 
I need not fay any thing of the curious Works in 
Cryſtal that are to be ſeen in Milan ; the greateſt quan- 
titles that are in Exrope, are found in the Alps; and 
are wrought here ; but this is too well known to need 
any further enlargement. It is certain, the Alps have 
much Wealth ſhut up in their Rocks, if the Inhab-- 
tants knew how to ſearch for it: But I heard of ao 
Mines that were wrought except Iron Mines ; yet by 
the colourings, that in many places, the Fountains 
make, as they run along the Rocks, one ſees cauſeto 
believe that-there are Mines and Minerals ſhut np 
within them. - Gold hath been often found in the Ri> 
verof Arve; thatguns/by:Grneae,, 1, 2.110 | Y 
FI,C.as _ 
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The laſt Curiofity that I ſhall mention of the Town 


of Milan, is the Cabinet of the Chanoine Senale, 
Which is now in his Brothers hands, where there are 
2 great'many very valuable things, both of Art and 
Nature : there is a lump of Or?, in which there is 
both Gold, Silver, Emeralds, avd Diamonds, which 
was brought from Peru. There afe many curious m6-+ 
tions where by an unſeen Spring, a Ball, after it hath 
rowled down through many winding deſcents, is 
thrown up, and ſo it ſeems to be 2 perpetual motion ; 
Fhis is done in ſeveral forms, and 1s well enough dif 
guiſed to deceive the vulgar. Many motions of little 
Animals that run about by Springs, are alſo very pret- 
ty. There is a Loadſtone of a vaſt force that carries 


a great Chain : There is alſo a monſtrous Child that | 


was lately born in the Hoſpital, which is preſerved 
in Spirit of Wine : It is double below, it 
Breaſt and Neck, two pair of Ears, 2 vaſt Head, and 
but one Face. As for the Buildings in Milan, they are 


th one | 


a Jane ſubſtantial, but they have nut much regular 
_ 


autifu] ArchiteQure : The Governors Palace hath 
ſome noble apartments in it : The chief Place of the 
Town is that of the Homodei, which was built by a 
Bankier. There is one inconvenience in Milan,which 
throws down all the pleaſure that one can find in it : 
they have no Glaſs Windows, fo.that one is either 


expoſed tothe Air, or ſhut up in a Dungeon : and this | 


ſo univerſal, that there is not one houſe of ten that 


hath Glaſs in their Windows: The ſame defe& is in 


Florence, beſides all the ſmall Towns of Faly, which 


is an effet of their poverty : For what by the oppreſ- | 
fron of the Government, what by the no lefs ſqueezing Þ 


oppreſſion of their Prieſts, who drain all the reſt of Þ 


their Wealth that is not ear up by the Prince, to inrich | 
their Churches and Converrs, the People here are re- F 
duced to a poyerty, that cannot be eafily believed' by | 


"one that ſees the Wealth thar is in their Churches,and 


this is going on ſo coriftantly in "Milan, that it 'is 
"Y ſcarce 
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ſcarce accountable from whence ſo vaſt a treaſure can 
be found ; but Purgatory is a fond not eaſily eXhauſt- - 
ed. . The Wealth of the Ailaneſe confiſts chiefly in 
their Silks, and that Trade falls ſo mightily by the 
vaſt Importations that the Ezſt-Indis Companies 
bring into Hogs, that all ing ape this very ſenſi- 
bly, and languithes extreamly by the great fall that 
isin the Silk-Trade : There is a great ificence in 
Milan ; the Nobility afte&t to make a no _ none 
ance both in their Cloaths, their Coaches, their 
Attendants; and the Women go abroad with more 
freedom here than in any Town of Italy. And thus 
I have told you all that hath hitherto occurred to me, 
that Ithought woxth your knowledge. I am 
Tours. 
Peſtſcripr. ; 

N the account that I gave you of Geneva, I forgot 
to mention a very extraordinary Perſon that is 
there, Mrs. Walkier ; her Father is of Shaff Houſe, ſhe 
loſt her ſight when ſhe was but a Year old, by being 


{ too near. 2 Stove that was voy hot : There reſts in 
i 


her Eye ſo much ſight, that ſhe diſtinguiſhes Day from 
Night ; and when any Perſon ſtands between her and 
the light ſhe will diſtinguiſh by the Head and its dreſs 
2 Man from a Woman; but when ſhe turns down 
her Eyes ſhe ſces nothing : ſhe hath a vaſt memory ; 


7 beſides the French that is her natwal language, ſhe 


ſpeakts both High Dutch, Italian and Latine : ſhe hath 
KI the Pſalms by heart, in French, and marty of them 


| in Dutch and Nalian : ſhe underſtands the Old Philo- 


ſophy well, and is now ſtudying the New : ſhe hath 
ſtudicd the body of Divinity well, and hath the Text 
of the Scriptures very ready : On all which matters 1 
had long converſations with her ; ſhe not © y ſings 
well, but ſhe plays rarely on the Organ ; ahd I was 
told the played on the Violin, but her Violin was out 
of order. But that which is moſt of all, is, ſhe writes 


who 
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; 
who is a worthy Man, and hath ſuch tenderneſs for 


her, that he furniſheth her with Maſters of all ſorts, 
ordered Letters to be carved in Wood,and the by feel- | 


ing the Characters formed ſuch an Idea of them, that 
ſhe writes with a Crayon ſo diſtinly, that her wrt- 


ting can be well read,of which I have ſeveral Eflays. I F 
faw her write,ſhe doth it morenimblythan can be ima- Þ . 


"3 


ined ; ſhe hath a Machine that holds the Paper, and * 


» 
\ 


; 


eeps hor-always in line. But that which is above all | 
the reſt, ſhe is a perſon of extraordinary Devotion, þ 
_ refigration to the Will of God, and a profound |' 


umility : The Preceptor that the Father kept in the þ 


acquiring Tongues. When he came firſt to Geneva, 
y 


houſe with her, hath likewiſe a wonderful faculty of 
( fr he is of Zurich) he ſpoke not a word of French, 


and within Thirteen months he Preacht in - French | 


the end of 'the following February he none in 1ta- | 
ile was florid, þ. 


corre&tly, and with a good accent : He alſo began to 
ſtudy Italian in the month of November, and before 


lian, his accent was good, and his 


which was very extraordinary, for the Tatien langu- |; 
age is not ſpoken in Geneva, though the Race of the | 
Tralians do keep up {till an Tralian Church there. | 
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LETTER. 


Florence the 5th, of November, 


writ laſt to you, and ſo I know you expect an 

account of the moſt conſiderable things that have 
occurred to me ſince my laſt from Milan. Twenty 
miles from Milan we paſt through Lodi a miſerable 
Garriſon, though a Frontier Town ; but indeed the 
Frontiers, both of the Spaniards and the Venerians, as 
well as thoſe of other Princes of Italy, ſhew that they 
are not very apprehenſive of one another ; and when 
one paſſes through thoſe places, which are repreſent- 
ed in Hiſtory as places of great ſtrength, capable of 
refiRing a long Siege, he muſt acknowledge that the 
fght of them, brings the Idea that he had conceived 


I Have now another Manth over my head fince I 


: of them, a great many degrees lower. For Lomberdy, 


which was ſo long the ſeat of War, could not ſtand 
out a good Army now for ſo many Days, as 1t did 
then for Years. The Garriſon of Creme, which 15 the 
firſt of the Venetian Territory, is no better than that 


; of Lodi, only the People in the Venetizu Dominion 


live happier than under the Spaniard. 
The Senate ſends Podeſta's, much like the Bailifs 
of the Switzers, who order the Juſtice and the Civil 
Government of the Juriſdiction aſſigned them : There 
is alſo a Captain General who hath the Military Au- 
thority in his hands; and theſe two are checks upon 
one another, as the Baſſz's and the Cadi's are _— 


the Turks, But here in Crema the Town is fo {ma 
K that 
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that both theſe are in one Perſon. We were there in 
the time of the Fair.Linnen Cloath and Cheeſe, which 
though it goes by the name of Parmeſan, 1s made 
chiefly in Lod?, are the main Ingredients of the Fair. 
The magnificerce of the Polcſta appeared very extra- 
ordinary, for he went through the Fair with a great 
train of Coaches, all in his own Livery ; and the two 
Coaches. in which he and his Lady ride, were both 
extraordinary rich: his was a huge Bed-coach, all the 
out. ſide black Velyet,* and a mighty rich Gold tringe, 
lined with black Damask, flowred with Gold. From 
Crema 1t is Thirty miles to Breſcia, which is a great 
Town, and full of Trade and Wealth , here the 

make the beſt Barrils for Piſtols and Muskets of all 
Ttaly : There are great Iron Works near it ; bliit the 


War with the Turk had occaftoned an Order that 


none be ſo!d without a permiſſion from Venice : T hey 
are building a Noble Dome at Breſcia : I was ſhewed 
a Nunnery there,which is now under a great diſgrace, 
fome yeais azo a new Biſhop coming thither, began 
with the Viſitation of that Nunnery : he diſcovered 
two Vaults, by one, Men came ordinarily into it : and 


by another the Nuns that were big went and lay-1in ot 


Child-bed : when he was examining the Nuns ſeverc!y 
concerning thoie Vaults, ſome of them told him, thac 
his own Prieſts did much worſe.: He ſhut up th. 
Nuns, ſo that thoſe who are profeſſed live {till there, 
but none come to take the Vail : and by this means t!1- 
Houle will ſoon come to an end: The Cittaie! 1:cs 
over the Town: on a Rock, and commands it abſc- 
Jutely, Both hire and 10 Crema the Towns have be- 
gun a Complement within theſe laſt Ten or Twelve 
Years to their Podcſia's, which 15 a matter of grezr 
Ornament to th<ir Palaces, but will grow to a valt 
charge, for they ere Statues to their Podeſta's : and 


this being once begun, muſt be carried on : othor wile! 


thoſe, to whom the like Honour is not done, will 


reſcnt ir as 2 high aftront, and the revenges of the 


Noul:c 
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Noble Venetians, are dreadful things their to SubjeRs? 
This name of Podeſta is very ancient,for in the Romin 
times, the chief Magiſtrates of the leflzr Towns was 
called che Poreſtas, as appears by that of 7Juveral-Fide- 
narum Gabiorumve eſſe poteff as. 

From Breſcia the beauty of Lombardy is a little in- 
terrupted ; for as all the way from Milan to Breſcia is 
as one Garden, ſo here on the one {{Je we come under 
the Mountains, and we paſs by the Lake of Guzrdz, 
which 1s Forty miles long, and whez? it is broadeſt, is 
Twenty miles broad : The miles indeed, all Lombardy 
over, are extream ſhort, for | walkt often four or 
hve miles 11 a walk, and I found a Thouſand paces 
made their common: mile ; but in Tulciry and the 
Kingdom of Naples, the mile is Fiftzen Hunred pa- 
ces. We paſs through a great Heath for Seven or 
Eight miles on this fide of Veronz, which begins to 
be cultivated. Verons 1s a vaſt Town, and much of 
it well built; there are many rich Churches 1n it ; bur 
there is fo little Trade ſtirring, and fo little money 
going, that it is not eaſe here to change a Vittol, 
without taking their coin of baſe alloy, which doth 
not paſs out of the Veroneſe ; for this ſeems a ſtrange 
maxim of the Venetians to ſufter thoſe ſmall {tates, to 
retain ſhll a coin pecaliar to them, which 1s extream 
11:onventent for Commerce. The known Antiquity 
of Verona. 15 the Amphitheater, one of the leatt of ail 
that the Remans built, but the beſt preſerved, for 
though moſt of the great ſtones of the out-fide are 
pickt out ; yet the great flopping Vault on which 
the rows of the ſeats are alſo intire, they are four 
and forty rows, everv row is a foot and half high, 
2nd as much in breadth, ſo that a Man fits convent=- 
ently in them, under the feet of thoſe of the higher 
row : and allowing every Man a foot and a halt, th-: 
whole Amphitheater can hold Twenty thre2 thouſand 
perſons. In the Vaults, under the rows of ſeats, wer? 
the Stalls for the Bzaſts that were preſented to entcr- 
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etinthe Company : the thickneſs of the building, from 
the outward Wall to the loweſt row of ſeats,is ninety 
foot : But this Noble remnant of Antiquity is ſo of- 
tn and ſo copioully deſcribed,that I will fay no more 
of it. The next thing of value is the famous Muſeum 
Ealcee/arium, now inthe hinds of the Count Maſcar- 
do, where there is a whole apartment of Rooms all 
turniſht with Antiquities and Rarities: There are ſome 
old Inſcriptions made by two Towns in Africk, to the 


Honour of M. Craſſus : There is a great colleQion of 


Medals and Medaillons, and of the Roman Weights, 
and their Inſtruments for their Sacrifices, there are 
many Curioſities of Nature, and a great colle&tion of 
Pictures, of which many are of Paulo Veroneſe's hand. 
There is a noble Garden in Verona that riſeth up in 
Terrafſes the whole heigth of a Hill, in which there 
are many ancient Inſcriptions, which belongs to Count 


Giuſto. As we go from Verona to Vincenza which is | 


thirty miles, we return to the beauty of Lombardy, for 
there is all the way as it were a ſucceſſion of Gardens, 
the Ground is better cultivated here than I ſaw it in 
any other place of T:aly: But the Wine is not good, 
for at the roots of all their Trees they plant a Vine 
which grows up winding about the Tree to which # 
Joins; but the Soil is too rich to produce a rich 
Wine, for that requires a dry ground : There is near 
the Lake of Guarda a vety extraordinary Wine which 
they call VinoSanto, which drinks like the beſt ſort of 
Canary, 1t is not made till Chriſtmas, and from thence 
it carries the name of Holy Wine, and it is not to be 
drunk till Midſummer, for it is ſo long before it is 
quite wrought clear, but I have not marked dowa 
how long it may be kept : We had it there for 2 
groat an Engliſh quart, I wondred that they did not 
Trade with it. All the Cattle of Traly are gray or 
white, and all their Hogs are black, except in the 
Botogneſe, and there ay are red, 1 will not inquire 
anto the reaſons.of theſe things: It is certain _ 
| ; Fle 
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Fleſh 1n' Naly is much better than it is in France and 
England, whether the trufts on which they feed much. 
in Winter, occaſion this or not, I know not, the 
husks of the prefled Grapes is alſo a mighty nouriſh= 
ment to them; but Cattel of that grayith colour are 
certainly weaker : The carriage of Haly is generally 
performed by them, and this 1s very hard work in 
Lombardy when it hath rained never ſo little, for the 


; ground being quite level, and there being no raiſed 


High-ways or Cauſe-ways, the Carts go deep and 
are hardly drawn. 

Vincenza hath ſtill more of its ancicnt liberty re- 
ſerved than any of theſe Towns, as Paduz hath les, 
for it delivered it ſelf to the Venetians, whereas the 
other diſputed long with it, and brought it often very 
low : one ſees the marks of Liberty in Vincenzs 1n the 
riches of their Palaces and Churches, .of which many 
are newly built: They have a modern Theater made 
in imitation of the ancient Roman Theaters. Count 
Valarano's Gardens at the Port of Verona, is the fineſt 
thing of the Town, there is in it a very noble Alley 
of Oranges and Cttrons, ſome as big as a Mans body, 


' but thoſe are covercd all the W inter long, for in this 


appears the ſenfible difference of Lombardy from thoſe 
parts of Traly, that lies to the South of the Apenins, 
that here generally they keep their Oranges andCitrons 
in great Boxes as we do in England, that fo they may 
be lodgzdin Winter, and defended from the breezes 
that blow ſometimes ſo ſharp from the Alps, that 0- 
therwiſe they would kill thoſe delicate Plants : where- 
as in Truſcany they grow as other Trees in their Gar- 
dens, and in the Kingdom of Naples they grow wild 
without any care or cultivation. We were at Vin- 
£131 upon a Holy- day, and there 1 ſaw a prepara- 
tion for a Proceſſion that was to be 1n the atternoon : 
I did not wonder at what a French Papilt faid to me, 
that he could hardly bear the Religion of Traly, the 


idolatry in it was ſo groſs. The ltatne of the Virgin 
was 
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was of Wood ſo finely painted, that I thought the 


Head was Wax, it was:richly clad, and had a Crown 
on its Head, and was fer full of Flowers : how they | 


did when it was Carried about, I do not know ; bur 
in the morning all People run to it and faid their 
Prayers to it, ond kifted the ground before it with 
a!l the appearances of devotion. 


From Vircenze it 15 Eightcen miles to Padua all ike 


2 Garden ; here one fees the decays of a vaſt City, | 


which was, once, one of the biggeſt of all Iraly; the 
compaſs is the ſame that it was, but there 15 much 
uninhabired ground in it, and Houſes there go almoſt 
for nothing, their Air 1s extream good, and there 1s 
ſo great a plenty of all things except money, that a 
little money goes a great way. The Univerſity here, 


| 


though ſo much ſup; 01t:d by the Venetians, that they | 


pay fifty Profeſſors, yer finks extreamly : there are 


ro Men of any-great fame now init: and the quar- | 


reis 2mong the Students have driven away molt of the 
Rranzcrs that uſed to come 2nd ſtudy here, for 1t 
13 207 {aſe to: ſir abroad here after Sun ſet : The 
number of the Palaces here is incredible , ang 
though the Nobility of Padua 1s almolt quite ruined, 
yet the beauty of their ancient Palaces thews what 
they once were. The Venetizns have been willing to 
let the ancient quarrels that were 1n all thoſe cor- 
quered Cities continu? ſtill among them, for while 
ons kills another, and the Children of the other take 
their revenzes afterwards, both comes under the ban4o 
hy this means, and the Conficztion goes to the Sz- 
1atrs. At tome times of grace when the Senate wants 
Aoncy, 2nd offets a Poyion toall that will compound 
for 1t.the numbers of the eviity Perfons are incredible. 


— 


In Vincezx4 and the Country that belongs toit, 1 was | 
«ured by Monſieur Patin, that learned Antiquary, |: 


that hath been many yezrs 2 Profeſſor in Padua, that 


there were Five and thirty rhovſand pardoned at the | 


laſt Grace ; this I cold hardiy belizve, but he bid me 


write | 


\ 


” 


— 
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write 1t down upon his word. The Nobility of Padua 
and of the other Towns,ſeem not to ſee what a profit 
their quarrels bring to'the Venetians,and how they cat 
out their Families : For one Family in the ſame Man's 
time, Who was alive while I was there, was redu- 
ced from Fourteen thouſand Ducats revenue to leſs 
than Three thouſand, by its falling at ſeveral times 
under the bando: But their jealoufies and their reven- 
gcs are purſued by them with ſo much vigor, that 
when theſe are in their way, all other things are for- 
got by them. There is here the remnant of the Am- 
phitheater, though nothing but the outward Wall 
ſtands : There is here, as well as in Milan, an inward 
Town, called the City, and an outward, without 
that, called the Burgo ; but though there is a Ditch 
about the City, the great Ditch and Wall goeth a- 
bout all and Padua is Eight miles 11 compals ; it lies 
almoſt round : The publick Hall is the Nobleſt of 7- 
zaly : the Dome is an ancient and mean Building ; but 
the Church of Sr. 4nthony, eſpecially the Holy Cha- 
re] in it where the Saint lies, 1s one of the beſt pic- 
ccs of modern Sculpture; for round the Chapel the 
chief Miracles 1n the legend of that Saint are repreſen- 
red in Mex70 rilicoo, in a very ſurprizing -manner : 
The devotion that 1s paid to this Saint, all Lombardy 
over, is amazing ; he is called by way of cxcellcnce 71 
Sarto, and the Beggars generally ask Alms for his 
fake ; Bur among the little Yows that hang without 
the Holy Chap:], there 1s one that is the higheſt pitch 
of Blaſphemy that can be imagined Exaudit, ſpeaking 
of the Saint ques non audit & igſe Deus, he hears 
thoſe whom God himſelf doth not hear. St. Zuſting 
is a Church ſo well ordered within, the ArchiteCture 
is ſo beautiful, it is fo well inlightned, and the Cu- 
pulo's are ſo advant2gioully placed that if the outſide 
-nlwered the- infide, 1t would be one of the deſt 
Churches of Taly, but the Building is of Brick, and 
it hath no Frontiſpiece, there are many new a 
made 
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made as fine as they are Idolatrous, all full of $S:a- 
tues of Marble. This Abby hath a Hundred Thou- 
ſand Ducats of Revenue, and fo by its Wealch one 
may conclude that it b-longs to the Benediine Order. 
Cardinal Barberigo is Biſhop here, he ſeems to let St, 
Carlo before him as his pattern; he hath foundzd a 
Noble Seminary for the ſecular Prieſts z; he lives in a 
conſtant diſcipline himſelf, and endeavours to reform 
his Clergy all he can ; but he is now in ill terms with 
his Canons, who are all Noble Venetians, and fo al- 
low themſelves great liberties, of which they will 
not be willingly abridged ; he 1s charitable to a high 
degree, and is in all reſpects a very extraordinary Man, 
In the Venetian Territory, their ſubjects live eaftz 
and happy, if they could be ſo wiſe as to give over 
their quarrels, but though the taxes are not high, 
they oppreſs their Tenants fo ſeverely, that the Pe- 
ſants live moſt miſerably, yet on all hands round a- 
bout them, the oppreſſions being more into!lcrable, 
they know not whither to go for eaſe, whereas on the 
contrary, the miſeries under which their nez:ghbours 
groan, chiefly thoſe of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, ſend 
jn an increaſe of People among them, {ſo that they are 
yell ſtocke with People, but the Venerzans are fo jea- 
lous of their ſubjects underſtanding Military matters, 
which may diſpoſe them to revolt, that they never 
make any Levies among th:m for their Wars, this 
jealouſie is the true ground of that maxim, though 
another 1s pretended that 1s more plauſible, which 
is their care of their own People, whom they ſtuJy 
to preſerve, and therefore they hire Strarg-rs rather 
than expoſe their Subjects. Ir 1s certain a revol: here 
were no hard matter to effeCtuate, for the Gariiſons 
and Fortifications are ſo ſhight,thit thoſe great Towns 
could eafily ſhake off their yoke, if it were not for the 
factions that ſtill reign among them, by which onz 
party would chufe rather to expoſe the other to the 


» Tigor of the Inquifſitors than concur with them in aſ- 


ſerting 


ng 
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ſerting their liberty, and the Inquiſitors in ſuch caſes 

proceed fo ſecretly, and yet fo effetually that none 
dares truſt another with a ſecret of ſuch conſequence, 
and the opprefled Nobility of thoſe States retain ſtill 
{ſo much of their old and unſubdued infolence, and 
Jrrear {uch as are under them ſo cruelly, that the Ve- 
| netian. * '@ as ſecure in thoſe Conqueſts, as if they had 
many ſtrong Cittadels and numerous Garriſons ſpread 
' up and down among them. From Padua down to 
| Venice, all along the River Brent, there are many Pa- 
| Iaces of the Noble Venetians on both ſides of the Ri- 
{4 ver, built with fo great a variety of ArchiteQure, 
| 3 thatthere is not one of them like another, there is 
alſo the like diverſity in the laying out of their Gar- 

* þ{dens, and here they :etire during the hot months, and 
'; ſome allow themſelves all the exceſſes of diflolute 
| [7 liberty that can poſſibly be imagined. From Lixge 
 E Fucinas which is at the mouth of the Brent, we paſs 
: for Five or Six miles on the Legunes or ſhallows to 
Venice, theſe ſhallows fink of late ſo much that the 
| preſerving Venice ſtill an Iſland, is like to become as 
ereat a Charge to the Yenetians, as the keeping out 
J the Sea is to the Dutch ; for they uſe all poſſhble 1n- 
| duſtry to cleanſe the Channels of their lagunes, and 
{to keep them full of water; and yet many think 
that the water hath failed ſo much in this Iaſt age, 

| that if it continues to abate at the ſame rate, within 
an age or two more, Venice may become apart of the 

Terra firms. It is certainly the moſt ſurprizing fight 

in the whole World, to (ee ſo vaſt a city, ſcituated 

'thus in the Sea, and ſuch a number of Iflands ſo u- 
© nited together by Bridges brought to ſuch a regular 
'- figure, the Pilotty ſupplying the want of earth to 
build on, and all ſo nobly built, which is of all the 

| things that one can ſee the moſt amazing, And though 
this Republick is much ſunk from what it was, both 
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| by the great loſſes they have ſuffered in their Wars 


with the Turks, and by the great decay of Trade, yet 
there 
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there is an incredible Wealth, and a vaſt plenty of all} 6g 
things in this place. 1 will not offer to deſcribe nei-Þych 
ther the Church nor the Palace of S..,Mark, whichÞ ro» 
are too well known to need a long digreſſion to be th 
made for them. The painting of the Walls and theÞ {+ 
roofs of the Halls, and publick Rooms 1n the Palace,[ 3; 
are of vaſt value : Here I ſaw that Story of Pope A-|' th 
lexander the III. treading on the neck of the Emperor 
Frederich Barbaroſſa. The nobleneſs of the ſtair-caſes,Þ: g, 
the riches of the Halls, and the beauty of the whole|; 1 
building, are much prejudiced by the beaſtlinefs ofÞ jt 
thoſe that walk along, and that leave their marks# jn 
behind them, as if chis were rather a common houſ?|? te 
of Office, than ſo Noble a Palace: And the great}? p: 
Hall, where the whole body of the Nobility meet, þ! tþ 
in the Great Council, hath nothing but the roof} 5 
and walls that anſwers to ſuch an Aſſembly ; for thef: 
ſeats are liker the benches of an Auditory of Schol-{: 9 
!ars, than of ſo glorious a body, When- the two y 
ſides of this Palace are built as the third, which is theÞ-: y; 
moſt hid, it will be one of the gloriouſeſt Palaces 
that the World can ſhew. The two ſides that are { 
moſt ſeen, the one facing the ſquare of St. Mark, andF; t} 
the other the great Canale, are only of Brick, the} { 
third being all of Marble, but the War of Candy put}: p 
a ſtop to the building. St. Mark's Church hath nothing}+ 
eo recommend it, but its great antiquity, and the valth þ 
riches of the building, it is dark and low, but the x 
pavement is ſo rich a Moſaick, and the whole root is « 
alſo Moſaick, the outſide, and infide are of ſuch ex-|. « 
cellent Marble, the frontiſpicce is adorned with. ſof-+ }; 
many Pillars of Porphiry and Jaſp, and above allf* ; 
with the four Horſes of Corinthian Braſs, that Tiri-F + 
dates brought to Tiberius, which . were carried afrer-F + 
wasds to Conſtantinople, and were brought from thence} ; 
to Venice, and in which the gilding is {Hill very bright, þ « 
that when all this is confidered one doth no where ſee} « 
ſo mueh coſt brought together. I did not fee theP' , 
Goſpel| 


 & am 
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Goſpel of St, Mark, which is one of the valuableft 
things of the Treaſure ; . but they do not now open it 


'to ſtrangers, yet Door Grandi, a famous Phyſitizn 


there, told me that, by a particular order, he was ſuf- 
tered to open it ; hetold me it was all writ in Capi- 


;tal Letters, bur the charaCters were ſo worn out, that 


though he could diſcern the ends of ſome Letters, he 
could not fee enough to help him to diſtinguiſh them 


or to know whether the M. S. was in Greek or Latin. 
I will not ſay one word of the Arſenal, for as I ſaw 


8 # it in its worſt ſtate, the War that is now on foot hav- 
$ 
i: 


g 


* ing disf.:rnifhed a great deal of 1t, fo it hath been of- 
| ten deſcribed, and it is known to be the Nobleſt Ma- 
| gazine, the beſt ordered, and of the greateſt varier 
that is in the whole World ; its true it 1s all that this 
| State hath, ſo that if the Magazines of other Princes, 
which lie ſpread up and down 1n the different places 
' of their dominions were gathered together, they 
: would make a much greater ſhew. The Nobleſt Con- 


vent of Venice 1s that of the Dominitans, called St. 
age and S. Paul, the Church, and Chapels are vaſt- 
y rich ; there 1s one of St. Luke's Madona's here as 


+ they pretend ; the Dormitory 1s very great ; the Room 
: for the Library, and every thing 1n it, except the 
* Books, is extream fine. But St. George, which is a 
» Convent of the Benedidines 1n an Ifle intirely poſſefſed 


by them over againſt the St. Mark's ſquare is much the 
richeſt ; the Church is well contrived and well adorn- 
ed ; and not only the whole building is very magnift- 
cent, but which is more extraordinary at Venice they 


| have a large Garden, and noble walks in it. The 
' Redemptore, and the Salute are two Noble Churches 


thit are the effects of Vows that the Senate made 
when they were afflifted with the Plague, the latter 
{5 much the finer, it is to the Virgin, and the other is 
only to our S$:iomr; fo naturally doth the devotion 
of that Church carry it higher for the Mother than 


' the Son: I: is truethe Salute 1s later than the other,fo 


na 
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no wonder if the Architeure, and the riches exceed Þ 
that which is more ancient. The School of St. Rech, F 


and the Chapel, and Hall are full of greaz pieces of 
Tintorets ; a Cena of Paulo Veroneſe in the Refeory 
of Sr. George, and the Piture of St. Peter the Martyr 


of Titians are the moſt celebrated pieces of Venice :| 
Duke Peſars's Tomb inthe Frairy is the Nobleſt I ever Þ 
faw. But if the riches of all the Convents, and the F 
Pariſh Churches of Venice amazed me, the fronts ef- | 
pecially, many of which are of white Marble, beau-Þ 
tified with ſeveral Statues; the meanneſs of the Li-F 
brary of St. Mark did no leſs ſurprize me. There are 
in the Antichamber to it, Statues of vaſt value, andÞ 


the whole roof of the Library is compoſed of ſeveral 


youu of the greateft Maſters put in ſeveral frames ;þ 
ut the Library hath nothing anſwerable to the riches 
of the caſe, for the Greek Manuſcripts are all modern, | 


I turned over a great many, and ſaw none above Five 
Hundred Years old : 1 was indeed told that the Jaft 
Library-keeper was accuſed for having conveyed a- 
way many of their Manuſcripts ; and that Four Years 
ago being clapt in Priſon for this by the Inquiſttors, 


he, to prevent further ſeverities, poyſoned himſelf. 1 


went to the Convent of the Seruvi, but I found Father 
Paul was not in ſuch conſideration there, as he is elſe 
where : I asked for his Tomb, but they made no ac- 


count of him, and ſeemed not ro know where it was; 


it is true the Perſon to whom I was recommended 
was not in Venice, ſo perhaps they refined too much 


in this matter : I had great diſcourſe with ſome atÞþ 


Venice concerning the memorials out of which F. 


Paul drew his Hiſtory, which are no doubt. all pre-f 


ſerved with great care in their Archives, and fince theþ 


tranſaftions of the Council of Trent,- as they are of 
great importance, ſo they are become now much con- 
troverted by the different relations that F. Paul, and 
Cardinal Pallavicini have given the World of that 
matter ; the only way to put an end to all diſputes 
in 


— 
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in matter of fa, is to print the Originals theraſelyes 
A Perſon of great credit at Venic: promiſed to me to 
do his utmoſt, to get that propoſit:on (et on foot, to 
the great exactneſs that the Government tnere hath 
always aftzCted as to the matter of their Archives, is 
held fo ſacred that this made him apprehead 
would not give way to any fuch ſearch. The afraity 
of the matter brings into my mind a long Conve. f1- 
tion that I had with a Perſon of great. Eminence at 
Venice, that as he was lons at Con'tantinople, fo was 
learned far beyond what 15 to be met with in Taly, he 
told me he was at Conſtantinople when the Inquiry into 
the Doctrine of the Greek Church was ſet on foor, 


the ' 


| occaſioned by the famous Diſpute between Mr. Arnaud 


and Mr. Claude, he being a zcalous Roman Catholick, 


; was dealt with to aſſiſt in that buſineſs ; but being a 


Man of great Honour and Sincerity, he excuſed him- 
ſelf, and faid he could not meddle in it : He hith a 
very low and bad opinion of the Grcchs, and he told 
me that none of their Prieſts wee more 1wyerterate 
enemies to the Church of Rome, thin thole that were 
bred up at Rome; for they to free themſelves of che 
prejudices that their Countrey-m2n aie apt to con- 
ce:ve againit them, becauſe of their education among 
the Latines do affet to ſh:iv an oppoſition to the La- 
tin Church beyond any other Grecks, He toid-me 
that he knew th» 1210ranc? and corruption of the 


; Greeks was f\ic:1, that as they dil not know the Dao- 


Etrines of their ow': Church, 1o.a very little Money, 
or th- hop? of Prot-@ion from any of the Ambaſta- 


* dors that come from the Wef#, would prevail with 


them to f12n anv that that co'1d be d-fired of them : 
He addeq one thing, that though he firmly believed 


: Tranſubſtantiation himſelf, he d14 not thiak they be- 


] 


” 


lieved it; let them ſay what they pleaſed themſelves, 
he took his meaſures of the Do&tri* of their Chu-ch, 
rather from what they Gid, tha.1 from what they faid : 

"F [ ror 
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Far their Rites not being changed now for a great : 


many ages were the true Indications of the doCtrines 
received among th:m ; whereas they were both ig- 
norant of the tradition of their doEtrine, and very 
art to jTcvaricate when they ſaw advantages or pro- 
tection ttt before them, therefore he concluded that 
fince they did not adore the Sacrament aftcr the Con- 
ſecration, that was an evident fign that they did not 
believe the corpora! preſence, and was of a force well 
able to bajance all their ſubſcriptions : He told me he 
was often {candalizcd to ſer thcm open the bag mn 
which the Sacrament was preferved,and fhew it with 
no fort of reſpe&t no more than when they thewed | 
any Mznuſcript, and he looked on adoration as tuch 
a neccfizy conſequence of Tranſubſtantiation, that 
he could not imagine that the latter was received m 4 
Church that did not praCtice the former, To this I 
W1il add what an cminent Catholick at Paric told me, 
he ſaid the Originals of thoſe atteſtations were in to2 | 
x2Et and too correct a fil: to have been forma in 


Greece, he aſſured me they were penned at Paris 


wee ttt n 


LS 


ton2ue, I do not name thoſe Perſons becauſe they 
are yct alive, and this might be a prej.idice to thery, 
Ove of the chief Ornaments of Venice was the famoiis! 
young Women that ſpake five Tongues well,of which 
the Latin and Greeh were two z me paſſed DoCtor ofl 
Phyſ.ck at Padua according to the ordinary forms ; but 
Which was beyond all, ſhe was a Perſon of ſuch cx 
traordinary vertue and picty, that ſhe 1s ſpoken of 
25 a Saint, ſhe died fome months before I came to 
Vinice : ſhe was of the noble Family of the Cornara's, 
though not of the three chict branches, which arc 
Stint Mauri:e, Saint Paul and Calle, who are deicen- 
ded from th2 three Brothers of the renowned Cucen 


of Cyp-165, but the diftinCtion gf her Family was P!j- 
ce/z, Her extraordinary mzrit made 21 People 17 
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nz that was a Maſter of the purity of the Gre: þ 
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willing to remember the blemiih of her deſcent of the 
one ſide, for —_ the Cornara's reckon themſelves 
a ſize of Nobility beyond all the other Familizs of 
Venice, yet her Father having entertained a Gond.licr's 
Daughter ſo long that he had ſome Children by her, 
at lait for their ſikes Married the Mother, and payed 
a conſtferable fine to fave the forfeirure of Nobilicy, 
Which his Children muſt have undergone, by reaſon 
of the meannels of the Mathers birth, T he Cornard's 

carry it fo high that many of the Daughters of that 
Family have made themſelves Nuns, becauſe they 
thought their own'name was ſo Noble that they could 
not induce th:mſelves to change it with any other, 
and when lately one of that Family married th* Heir 
of the Szgredo, which is alſo one of the ancienteſt Fa- 
milies that was extream rich, and ſhe had ſcarce 2ny 
portion at all, for the Cornara's are now veiy low, 
ſome of their Friends came to with them joy of ſo 
advantagious a match; but they very coldly reje&ed 
the complement, and bid the others o0 and with the 
$zgreda joy, fince they thought the advantage was 
wholly of their ſtJe. 

There are of the truly ancient Noble Families of 
Venice Four and Twenty yet remaining, and even 2- 
mong theſ? there are twelve that are tho! ughe {uper! tor 
to the reſt in rank ; fince the firſt formation of their 
Senate they have created many Senators. In their 
Wars with Genus they conferred that honour on 
Thirty Families ; ſeveral of their Generals have ha 
that honour even them as 2 reward of th- bir K rice: 
T! wy h tave allo offzred this honour to ſom? Rovil Fae 
miies : for both the Fa:nilies of V.:/s:; _ Boirrhon 
were nobles of Venice, and Henry the If, whon ke 
came through Venice fr2m Polan1to tale poT-iiinn of 
the Crown of France, Went an. | fate among tit: 
arew his ballot as a Noble Venetizn ; many Pones \ hn 


rrocured this honour for their Nephew Oaly tl 
L 2 Bars 
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Barberines would have the Venezians offer 1t to them 
without their asking 1t, and the Venetzans would not |} 
five it without the others asked it, and fo it ſtuck at 
this. But Curing the War of Candy Cardinal Fran- | 
cs Barberin goo Twelve Thouſand Crowns a Year |2 
towards the War, 2nd the temper found for making | 
an Noble Vereticns was, that the Queen Mother of 
Frarce moveathe Senate to grant it, In all the Cre- 
221005 of Scoators btiore the lait War of Candy,they 
were free; and the conſiderations were cither great 
ſervices, or the great dignity of thoſe on whom they 
beſtowed this Honour. Thoſe new Families are di- 
vided into thoſe that are called Ducal Families, and 
thoſe that were called ſimply new Families, the rea- 
ſon of the former deſignation is not rightly under- 
ftood ; but one that knew all that related to that con- 
{titution particularly well gave me a good account of 
tt: That which naturally occurs as the reaſon of it, 
1s, that all thoſe Families that are called Ducal, have 
had the Dukedom in their houſe : But as all the old 
Families have had the ſame honour, though they 
carry not that Title, ſo ſome of the new Families 
have alſo had it, that yet are not called Ducal. O- 
thers fay that thoſe Families that have had branches, 
«ho have been,made Dukes, without their being firſt 
Procurators of S. Mark, or that have been choten to 
tht honour, without their pretending to it, are cal- 
led Ducal : But the true account of this 1s, that from 
the Year 1450. tothe Year 1620. for a Hundred and 
I>verty Years there was a combination made among 
*hof2 r2w Families to preſerve the Dukedom ſtill a- 
11011 them : For the old Families carrying it high, 
14 excluding the new Families from the chief Ho- 
-4urs, Nineteen of the new Families entred into mu- 
vial envagements to exclude the ancient Nobility : 
ir is true they made the Dukedom ſometimes fall on 
wome of the new Families that were aot of this Aſſb- 
ciation; 
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| ciation ; but this was more indifferent to them, as 


long as the ancient Famili?s were ſhut our, and th 
it appeared that they bore the chief ſway in th Ele 


| ion. This Combination was 2 thing k; 10W:1 to 


very People,though the Inquifitors dt id all they Co. 14 
to: break 1t, and at leaſt to hide it, fo that 1 never 
met with 1t in any of their Authors : But this failed 
1n the Year 1620, when Memmio was Choſen Duke, 
who was deſcended of one of the ancient Nob:lits, 
which was fo great 2 mortification tO the caſe Dyca!: 


| that one of them (Vennicro) hanged him{e!f, by th: 
| rage to which that diferace drove him, yet = Mat: 
| Came into the room in time before he was dead, at: 


cat him down, and he lived long after that in a bc" 
i. 


ter mind. Since that time one of the B-mby's, tw.) 
of the Cornaro's, and one of the Contrarir;'s, and 2! 


| preſent Prince of the Zuſtiniani, the fill o I that E:j- 


Dk: X 


y 


naly that hath had that ho! 10127 , kave beet 
who are 21l of the ancie nt Families : So tha at this 


' Ction is now fo intirely buried, that i{* 1s not 


rally known, even in Venzce it Fg that it was «©: 

2monelt them; and thus time and other ACCide®!s 
vring about happy events, whic _, no Care nor incuicry 
coult produce : For that which 2!1 the endeavours 


of the Inquifitors could not cor: vals, was bre uot 


F about of it felt. 


| are not derive 


<he.- 


It is true, the FaCtions- in. Venice, though __— 

enough in the perſons of thoſe who manage them, 
ih them as an inheritance to their Po. 

ſterity, as it was among the Floremines 3 who thoup 


} they value themſelves as a fizz of Mcn much R— 


| the Venetians, whom on deſpite as 2 phlegmatick 
| and dull race of People, yet ſhewed how lirtle they 
| underſtood with all their vi! vacity, to conduct their 
| itate, fince by their domeſtick h eats ehcy loſt their 


: 


5 


liberty , which the Veretians hive had the wif- 
tom (ti!] co preſeryc, This FaRion of the Caſe Du- 
be cale 
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4\e Was rerhaps willing to let the matter fall, for 
ey left more than thcy got by 1t; for the ancient 
Falntic '* in revenge fer themlclves 29A iſt them, and 
exc!n);d them from all the other advantagious im- 
Of :0nts of the State. For the others being only 
united in that fingle point re lating to the Dukedom, 
tent EF; mules let them carry it, but in all 0 
ther Competitions they ſet up always fuch Compe: 
2075 ag211 { the pretenders that were of the Ducal F 
miles , that were much more eſteemed than theſe 
were, fo that thy Nut ther out of all the beſt Ofh- 
; of the Republic) k, Such a FaCtion as this was, 
\4 
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it had dcen it! i} key;t vp, might in concluſion have 
nroved fatal to tncir Liverty, It 15 indeed a wonder 
toſce, the Dignity of the Duke ſo much courted, for 
ho ;5 Oy a vail ner of ſtat te, tird up to ſuch rules, 
jo ſeverely rif};cmn % and ihut np as it weie 1n an 


apartment ct the Patace of St. Mark, that-1t 1s not 
twange to ice lame of the Excacelt Families . In par- 
£icuin the C. 07 1% aw I: 11nc Its Ail the Family, it 


ever fo numeious, uſt retire 0..t of the $cnate, 
whe a Du: xe 15 Chon one Ci it, ony one that 15 
next to him of Kin {ts ſtil, but without a Vote : 
And the only rcal Uri: 4: dze that the Duke hath, is, 
that he cn of hinaſelt, withorit commnnicating with 
the Suvit, propoſe Matters, eitizr to the Council of 
Tei to the ce: ar :to:he Great Counci) ;wWhe: o- 
"5 all other 1.rop. "ric.ns mu{? b2 Arit offered ro the 
22vit, and exam: ol by them, who have a fo:t of 
Trxibunitiar. power to cect wit they diſlike, and 
thous, ATHCY CaO; ; htader the 122%2 to make a Pio: 
pLCION , yet tary can Moll him when he- hath 
n;adc it : T hav c al) A *4er 1tto be votcd; and aicter 
Ie is yored they can 5:1: peod the cxecucton of It till it 
5 examined over 3; : And a Dake that is of a! 
active Spirit muſt "refolv e 4 care many of tho!z 
afllitions, and it i* ctitain that the Savii do {on®; 
timys 
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times afﬀect- to ſhew the 4 of their Autho-- 
rity, and exerciſe a fort of Tyranny in the reje&- 
ing of Pro, ofitions when they intend to humbl. 
thoſe that make them. Yet the greateſt part of the 
beſt Families court this Honour of Dukedom ex- 
treamly'; when Seerado was upon the poiut of bein 
choſen Duke, thete was ſo violent an outcry again{ 
it over all Venice, becauſe of the diſgrace, that 
they thought would come on the Republick, if they 
had a Prince whoſe Note haJ miſcarried in ſome 
unfortunate diſorders , the Senate complyed fo far 
with this Averfion, that, th? People rellifi-d, That 
though the Inquifitors took. care to hang or drown 
many of the chief of the Mutineers, yet they Jet 
the deſien for Szgredo fall: Upon which he was 
ſo much diſguſted that he retied to a houſe he 
had in the Terra firma, and never appeared more 
at Venice : During which time of his retirement, 
he writ two Books, the one ZMemorie O:tomaniche, 
which is Printed, and he 1s accounted the. beſt of 
all the Modern Authors: The oth-r was Memo:r.s 
of the Government, and Hiſtory of Yenice, which 
hath never been. Printed; and tome fiy it is too 
facere, and too particular, ſo that it is thoughe 
it will be referved among their Arctives. .lt hath 
be:n a fort of maxim now for ſcm2 tim? , not 
to chuſe a mariied Man to be Du, for the Co- 
ronation- of a Dutche(s gocrs high, and hath coſt 
above Hundred thoufind Ducats. Sore of the an= 
cient Families have 2fiefted the Tice of Prince, 
and have called their branches Piinces of the 
Elood, and though - the Cernara's have done this 
nore than any other, yet, others. upon the account 
of ſome Principalities, that their Anceftors had in 
the Iflands of the Archipelago, have alſo aff:ed 
thoſe vain Titles : Bute the lnquuſitors have long ago 
obliged them to lay aſide all thoſe hugh Tyks, 
att 
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and ſuch of them that boaſt too much of their 
Blood, find the diſlike which that brinzs on them 
very ſenſib'y ; for whenſozver they pretend to any 
great Employments, they nnd themſclves aiways 
excluded. When an Election of Ambaſſidors was 
propoſed, or of any of the chick Offices, it was 
wort to be made 1n thoſe terms, that the Coun- 
cil mult chuſe one of its principal Members for ſuch 
an Employment : But becauſe this lookt 11&6 a term 
of Gdiitin&tion , among the Nobility , they changed 
it Five and twenty Years 220; and initead of Prin - 
cipal, they uſ2 now the term Honourzble, which 
comprehends the whole body of the Nobility, with- 
Out any diffin&tion. It 1s at Vente in the Church, 
as well as in the State, that the Head of the Bo- 
dy hath a-great Title, and particular Honours done 
him; whereas in the mean while this is a meer 
Pageantry, and under theſe big words there is lodg- 
ed only a light thadow of Authority; for ther 
Biſhop h25 the glor:ous Title of Patriark, as well 
as the Duke 1s called their Prince, and his ſere- 

nity, and hath his name ſtamprt upon their Coin, 
ſo the Patriark with 2!l his high Title hath rea!- 

Iy no Authority: For not only St, Mark's Church 
s intirely exempted from his juriſdiction , and is 
immediate!” {ject to the Duke, but nis Authority 
1s in all other things ſo ſubjeft to the Senate, 
and ſo regulated by them, that he hath no more 
power than -tizy are pleaſzd ro allow him: $o 
that the S:nate 15 as really the ſapream Governor 
over all Perſons, and in all Cauics as the Kings 
of Englard have pretended to be in their own Do- 
minions fince the Rrformation : But beſides all this, 
the Clergy of Venice hav? a very extraordinary 
ſort of exemption, and are a fort of a Body like a 
Presoytery 124ependent of the Bilhop : The Curats 
are choſen by the Inhabitants of every Parith, 2nd 

ks 


| <2 ER 
{this makes that no Noble Venetian is ſuffered to 
_pretend to any Curacy, fcr they think it below 
{that Dignity to ſuffer one of their Body to en- 
lgage in a Competition with one of a lower Order, 
Land to run the hazard of being rejected. 
$ I was told the manner of thoſe EleEtions was the 
E mo!t ſcandalous thing poſſible, for the teveral Can- 
| didates appear on the day of eleCtion, and fer out their 
own merits, and defame the other pretenders in the 
| fouleſt language, and in the moſt ſcurtilous manner 
8 imaginable z the ſecrets of all their lives are vubliihe 
| in moſt reproachful terms, and nothing is fo abject 
| and ridiculous that is not pur in practice on thoſe oc- 
| caftons : There is a ſort of an Aſſociation among the 
{ Curats for judging of their common concerns, and 
| ſome of the Laity of the ſeveral Pariſhes aſlilt in thoſe 
| Courts, ſo that here is a real Presbytery. The great 
libertinage that is ſo undecently practiſed by moſt 
ſorts of people at Venice, extends it (elf to the Clergy 
to ſuch a degree, that though ignorance and vice 
ſeem the only indelible charaQers that they carry 
generally over all Taly, yet thoſe appear here 1n 2 
much more conſpicuous manner than elſewhere, and 
| upon thoſe popular eleions all comes out. The 
| Nuns of Venice have been under much ſcandal for a 
great while ; there are ſome Monaſteries that ate as 
| famous for their ſtritneſs and exaRtneſs to their 
| rules, as others are for the liberties they take; chict- 
ly thoſe of St. Zachary and St. Lawrence, where 
none but Noble Venetians are admitted, and where t 
{ is not ſo much as pretended that they have retired 
for devotion ; but it is owned to be done meeriy that 
| they might not betoo great a charge to their Family : 
| They are not vailed, their neck and breaſt 1s bare, 
and they receive much company : but that which [ 
ſlaw was in a publick Room, 1n which there were 
many grills for ſeveral Parlors, ſo that the converla- 
tion 
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ton 1s very confuſed, for there being a different com.- 
pany at every grill, and the Tralians ſpeaking gene-F 


rally very loud, the noiſe of ſo many loud talkers i; 
very difſagreeable. The Nuns talk much and very 


ungracefully, and allow themſelves a liberty 1n rally. 
ing that other places could not bear. About -four 


years ago the Patriark intended to bring in a reform 
into thoſe Houſes, but the Nuns of St, Lawrenct 
with whom he began, told him plainly they wer: 


Noble Venetiars, who had choſen that way of 1i:Þ 


as more convenient for them, but they would notF 


ſ\ubje&t themlelves to his regulations, yet he came 


ans < 


and would ſhut up their houſe, ſo they went to {F 
fire to it ; upon which the Senate interpoſed and or-F 
dered the Patriark to deſiſt. There is no Chriſtian 


State in the World that hath expreſſed a jealouſi 


of Churchmens getting into the publick Councels fof 
much as the Venetians, for as a Noble Venetian thatÞ 
goes into Orders, looſes thereby his right of goingF 
to vote in the great Councel, ſo when any of them 
are promoted to be Cardinals, the whole kindred 


and family muſt during their lives, withdraw fromf 


the great Councel, and are alſo incapable of all im-E 
ployments : And by a clauſe which they added when 
they received the Inquiſition, which ſeemed of no 
great conſequence, they have made it to become 2Þ 
Court abſolutely ſubje& to them ; for it being pro-Þ 


vided that the Inquifitors ſhould do nothing but in 
the preſence of ſuch as ſhould be Deputed by th: 
Senate to be the witneſſes of their proceedings ; tho: 
Deputies either will not com? but when they think 
fit, or will not ſtay longer than they are pleaſed wit! 
their proceedings ; fo that either their abſence or 


their withdrawing diſfolves the Court : for a citati- 
on cmnot be made, a witne(s cannot be examined, 


nor the leaſt point of form carricd on if the Depu- 
ties of the Senate are not preſent : and thus 1t A 
tha: 


1 
uy 
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that though there is a Court of Inquiſition at Venice, 
yet there is ſcarce any perſon brought into trouble” 


by it, and there are many of the Proteſtanz Religion 
that live there without any trouble ; and though. 


| there is a Congregation of them there that hath their 
| exerciſes of Religion very regularly, yet the Senate 
Fives them no trouble. It is true, the Hoſty's not 


zing carried about in Proceſſion, but ſecretly by 


| the Prieſt to the Sick, makes that this uneaſte diſcri- 
| mination of Proteſtant and Papiſt doth not offer ic 


ſels here as in other places, for the ſtraitneſs of the 
Srreers and the Channels through which one muſt 0 
almoſt every foot, makes that this could not 


E done in Venice as It Is eltewhere, and from Venice 


this 112e 15 car:i2d over their whole Territory, tho 


F the like reafon doth not hold in the Terra Firma 


The Venetians are generally ignorant of the mat»" 


| tzis of Religion to a ſcandal, and they are as uncon- 
C concerncd in them as they are ſtrangers to them, ſo 


| that al! that yaſt pomp in their Ceremonies and 
[ 


wealth 12 their Churches 1s affcRed rather as a point 


| of magnificence, or a mattcr of emulation among fa- 
| milizs, then that ſuperſtition hath here ſuch a power 


"%s 


| over the Spirits of che people as it hath elſewhere : 


| for the Atheiſm that is received by many here is the 
| dulleſt and curſeſt thing that can be imagined. The 
young Nobility are ſo generally corrupted 1n their 


| Morals, and to given up to a moſt ſupine 1gnorance 


of all ſort of knowledge, that a man cannot eafily 
imavire to what a height this is grown, and for 
Military Courage there is ſcarce fo much as the am- 
bicion of being thought brave remaining among 
tle greater part of them. It ſeemed to me a ſtrange 
thing to lee the Broglio ſo tull of graceful young Se- 
nators and Nobles, when there was ſo glrious a Wa 
en foor with the Turks, but inſtead of being heated 
W pot of lonour to hazard their lives, they rather 


think 
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think it an extravagant piece of folly for them to go 
and hazard ic when a little money can hire ſtrangers & 
that do it on ſuch eafte terms ; and thustheir Arms g; 
are in the hands of ſtrangers, while they ſtay atÞ +4 
home managing their intrigues 1n the Broglio, andÞ +5 
diffolving their ſpirits among their CourtiſansÞ 4 
And the reputation of their ſervice 15 of-late years foÞ » 
much ſunk, that it is very ſtrange to ſce ſo manyÞ} xi 
come to a ſervice fo decried, where there is ſo lit-Þ 
tle care had of the Souldiers, and fo little regardÞ 
had to the Officers ; the arrears are ſo flowlyÞ x: 
paid, and the rewards are 5 ſcantly diſtributed 

that if t22y do not change their - maxims they Þ} » 
may come to feel this very (nfitbly ; for as theirÞ 
Subje&s are n2t acquainted with Warlike matters, | 
ſo their Nobility have no ſo.t of ambition thatÞ 
way, and ſtrangers are extreamly diſguſted. ItÞ 
is chiefly to the conjecture of affairs that theyÞ 
owe their ſafety, for the feeblenzs of all their 
Neighbors, the Turk, the Emperour, the King of Spain, 
the Pope, and the Duke of Mantua , preſerves 
them from the apprehenſion of an Invaſion , and 
the quarrels, and the degeneracy of their Sub- 
Jets , fave them from the fears of a Revolt, 
but a formidable Neighbour would put them hard 
to it. Oae grear occaſion of the degeneracy of the 
Tralians , 2nd in particular of the Venctizn Nobi- 
lity, 1s a maxim that hath been taken up for 
ſom? conhderable time , that for the preſervation 
of their Families, it is fit than only one of a Fa- 
mily ſhould marry; to which 1 will not add 
that 1t 15 generally believed chat the Wife is in 
common to the whole Family: By this means 
the younger Brothers that have appointments 
for life, and that have no Families that come 
from them, are not ſtirred up by any ambition'to ſig- 
nalize themſelves or to make Families, and ſo they 
give way to all the lazineſs of luxury, and are quite 
enervated by 1t. Whereas 


— 
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Whereas the beſt ſervices done in other States flows 
| from the neceflities as well as the aſpirings of younger 
q Brothers or their Families, whoſe blood qualifcs 
! them to pretend, as well as their prile and neceſſi- 
# ties puſh thcm on, to acquire firſt a re; utation, and 
| then a fortune : But all this is a myſtery to the Ve- 
” netians, Who apprehend fo much from the aftive Sy1- 
| rits of a neceſlitous Nobility, that to lay thoſe to 
ſleep, they incourage them in all thoſe things thar 
may blunt and depreſs their minds, and youth nat! - 
rally hates Letters as much as it loves pleaſitre, when 
* itis fo far from being reſtrained, that it 1s rather 
4 puſhed on: to all the licentiouſacis of unlimited dif- 
! orders. 

{ YetI muſt add one thing, that though Venice, 1s 
| the place in the whole World where pleaſure 1s 
| moſt ſtudied, and where the youth have both the 
| greateſt Wealth, and the molt leiſure to purſue 1t : 
et it 15 the place that I ever ſaw where true and in- 
| nocent pleaſure is the leaſt underſtood, in which [ 
will make a little digreſſion that perhaps will not be 
{ unpleaſant. As for the pleaſes of friendſhip or 
| marriage they are ſtrangers to them, for the horri- 
| ble diſtruſt, in which they all live, of one another, 
' makes that it is very rare to find a friend in 7raly, 
but moſt of all in Venice : and thovgh we have been 
told of ſeveral ſtories of celebrated triendihips there, 
| yet theſe are_now very rar?. As for their Wives 
they are bred to ſo much ignorance, they convetle fo 
little, that they know nothing but the dull ſitperſtt- 
tion on Holy-days in which they ftay 18 the Cihurch- 
| &5 as long as they can, and fo prolong the little 1t- 
| berty they have of going abroad on thoſe days as 
Children do their hours of play : They arc not 1m- 
ployed in their domeſtick affairs, and generally they 
urdzrſtand no ſort of watk, fo that I was told that 
they were the infipideſt creatures imaginable ; they 
are, perhaps, as vttous as in other places; but it 1s 
NM! among 
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*mong them down-right lewdneſs, for they are not 


drawn into it by the intranglements of amour that 
inveigle and lead many = ons much farther than 
they imagined or intended at firſt, but in them the 
fiſt ſtep without any preamble or preparative, is 
down-right beaſtlineſs. And an Ttalian that knew 
the World well, ſaid upon this matter a very lively 
thing to me, he ſaid their jealouſie made them re- 
{train their Daughters, and their Wives ſo much, 
that they could have none of thoſe domeſtick enter- 
tainments of Wit, Converſation, and Friendſhip, 
that the French 07 Engliſh have at home : It 1s true 
thoſe he ſaid hazard a little the honour of their Fa- 
milies by that liberty, but the Iralians by their ex- 
ceſlive caution, made that they had none of the truz 
delights of a Married State; and notwithſtanding all 
their uncaſie jealoufie, they were {till in danger of a 
contraband Nobility , therefore he thought they 
would do much better to hazard a little, when 1t 
would produce a certain ſatisfaftion, then to watch 
ſo anxiouſly, and thereby have an infipid companion 
inſtezd of a lively Friend, though ſhe might, per- 
haps, have ſome ill moments. As for their houſcs 
they have nothing convenient at Venice, for the Ar- 
chiteCture 1s almoſt all the fame, one ſtair-caſe, 2 
T1all that runs along the body of the houſe, and 
chambers on both hands, but there are no apart- 
ments, no Cloſcts or Back-ſtairs; fo that 1n houſcs 
that are of an exceſſive wealth, they have yet no 
ſcrt of convenience ; Their Bedſteads are of Iron, 
b:cautc of the Ve1mia that their moiſture produces, 
the bottoms are of boards, upon which they lay fo 
meny quilts chat tt 15 a hiige ſtep to get up to them, 
their great Chairs are all upright without a ſtop 11 
the back, hnrd in the bottom, and the wood of the 
arms 1s net covered ; they mix water with thei 
Wine in their Hog theads, fo that for above half the 
year tne WING 15 er5er dead or four,they do not _— 
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their Bread, ſo that it is extream heavy, and the 
Oven 1s too much heated, ſo that the crum is as 
Dough, whea the cruſt is hard as a ſtone, in all Inns 
they boil Meat firlt before it 1s roaſted , and thus, 
as indeed they make it tender, fo it is quite taſtle(s 
and infipid : And as for their Land-carriage all Lom- 
bardy over, it 1s extream inconventent , for their 
Coaches are faſtned to the pearch , which makes 
them as uneahe as a Cart : It it true, they begin to 
have at Rove, and Naples, Coaches that are faſtned 
to a ſort of double pearch, that runs round the bot- 
tom of the Coach of - both fides, which are thin 
that they ply to the motion of the Coach, and are 
excream caſte, but thoſe are not known in Lo:nbarady, 
and beſides this, their Caleihes are open, to that 
one is expoſed to the Sun, and duſt 1n Summer, 
and to the Weather in Winter : But though they 
are covered as ours are, on the other fide of the 4p- 
penins, yet I ſaw none that were covered in Lom- 
bardy : And thus by an enumeration of many of” 
the innocent pleaſures, and conveniences of life, it 
appears that the Venetiens purſue ſo violently for- 
bidden pleaſures, that they know not how to find 
out that which is allowable. Their conſtant pra- 
Eices in the Broelzo is their chief buſingſs , where 
thoſe that are neceſſitous are purſuing for Employ- 
ments of adyantage, and thoſe that-are full of wealth 
take a ſort of pleaſure in croſſing their pretentions, 
and in embroiling matters. The walk in which 
the Nobility —_ is left to them, for no others dare 
walk among them, and they change the fide of the 
{quare of St, Mark as the Sun, and the Weather di- 
rects them. Perhaps a derivation that Mr. Patin 
gave me of Brolio from the Greek Peribolion, a lit- 
tle corrupted-is not forced ; and fince they make 
all their parties, and manage all their intreague in 
thoſe Walks, I am apt to think that broils, bro- 
villons and imbroilments are derived from the 
M 2 azitat'ons 
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apirations that are managed in thoſe walks. 
As for the laſt created Nobility of Venice, 1 came 

to know ſome particulars that I have not yet ſeen in 
any books, which I ſuppoſe will not be unacceptable 
tO you. - It js certain that if the Venerians could have 
foreſven at the beginning of the War of Candy, the 
vait expence in which the 1:nath of it engaged them, 
they weuld have abandoned the Iſle, rather than have 
walled their Treaſure, and debaſed th-ir Nobility, 
This la!t was cxtream ſenfible to them ; for as the 
diznity of the rank 'they hold is ſo much the more e- 
minernt as It 1s reſtrained to a ſmall number, ſo ail 
the beſt lmployments and Honours of the State be- 
longing to this body, the admitting ſuch a number 
into it, as muſt riſc out of Seventy Eight Families, 
was in effe&t the ſharing their Inheritance among ſo 
many adopted Brothers. This had been leſs Infa- 
mous if they had communicated that Honour only 
tothe ancient Citizens of Venice, or to the Nobility 
of thoſe States that they have ſubdued in the Terra 
firma ; for as there are many Citizens whoare as an- 
cient as the Nobility, only their Anceſto:s not hap- 
ning to be of that Council that aſſumed the Govern- 
ment about Four Hundred Years ago, they have not 
been raiſed to that Honour, ſo there had beea no In- 
famy in creating ſome of them to be of the Nobility. 
It had been alſo brought under conſultation long ago, 
upon the reduction of thoſe States in the Terra firma, 
whether it wasnot advifable according to the maxims 
of the ancient Romans to communicate that dignity to 
ſome of their chiet Families, as being the ſureſt way 
to give ſome contentment to thoſe States, it being al- 
fo a real as well as a cheap ſecurity, when the chief 
Families 1n thoſe Cities, were admitted to a Share in 
allth? Honouts of the Republick. It js true ſome of 
the Nobility of thoſe States thought they had Honour 
enough by their birth, and fo Zambara of Breſcia re- 
fuſed to acceit an Honour from thoſe that had i” 
is 
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his Country of its liberty, yet his poſterity are now 0 

another mind, for they came and bought in this laſt 
fale of honour that which was freely offered to their 
Anceſtor, and was rejefted by him. When the Se- 
nate found it ſelf extreamly preſſed for money during 
the war it was at firſt propoſed that ſome Families, 
to the number of Five , might be enobled ; they of- 
tering Sixty Thouſand Ducats if they were Venerians,! 
and Seventy Thouſand if they were Strangers : There 


; was but one Perſon that oppoſed this in the Senate, ſo 


it being paſſed there, was preſented to the great Coun- 


* cil; and there it was like to have paſſed without any 


dificulty, but one Perſon oppoſed it with ſo much 
Vigor, that though the Duke defired him to give 0- 
ver his oppoſition, fince the neceſſities of the War 
required a great ſupply, yet he perſiſted ſtill z and 
though one of the Sav1i ſet forth with tears the extre- 
mities to which the State was reduced, he ſtill infiſt- 
ed and fell upon one conceit that turned the whole 
Council, he {aid they were not ſure if Five Perſons 
could be found that would purchaſe that honour at 
ſuch a rate, and then it would be a vaſt difgrace, to 
expoſe the offer of Nobility firſt to ſale, and then 
to the affront of finding no buyers when it was of- 
fered to be ſold, and by this means he put by the 
reſolution for that time : But then another method 


' Was taken that was more honourable, and was of a 


more extended conſequence. Labia was the firſt that . 
pom a Petition to the great Council, fetting forth 
is merits towards the Republick, and deſiring that 
he __ be thought worthy to offer a Hundred 
Thouſand Ducats towards the ſervice of the State 
this was underſtood to be the —_ to be made noble 
at that price. Delfino ſaid he thought every Man 
might be well judged worthy to offer ſuch an aſſi- 
ſtance to the Publick, and that ſuch as brought that 
ſupply might expe& a ſuitable acknowledgment from 

the Senate, who might afterwards of their own ac- 
M 3 cord . 
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cord beſtow that honour on thoſe that expreſſed ({o 


mich zeal for the Publick ; and this would be too f 


much debaſed if it were thus bought and ſold ; but 
it {ems the-purchaſers had no mind to part with their 
money, aad to leave the reward to the gratitude of 
the Council, ſb the Petition was granted in plain 
terms ; and the Nobility ſo acquired was not only to 
deſcend to the Children of him that was enobled, 
but to his Brothers and the whole Family to ſich 2 


degree. After Labia 2 great many more came with the Þ 


like Petitions, and it was not unpleaſant to fee in 
what terms Merchants, that came to buy this Ho- 
nour ſet forth their merits, which were that they 
had taken care to furniſh the Republick with ſuch 
things as were neceſſary for its preſervation. There 
was a ſort of a Triumvirat formed of a Jew, a Greek, 
and an Tralian, who were the Brokers, and found 
out-the Merchants; and at Jaft brought down the 
Trice from 2 Hundred Thouſand to Sixty Thouſand 
Ducats, an4 no other qualifications were required it 


they had money enough : For when Correge ſaid toþ 


the Duke that he was afraid to ask that honour for 
want of merit, the Duke asked him if he had a Hun- 
dred Thouſand Ducats, and when the other anſwer- 


ed the Summ was ready, the Duke told him that 


was a great merit. At laſt Seventy Eight purchaſed 
this honour to the great regret of Labia; who ſaid 
that if he had 1tpagined that fo many would have fol- 
lowed him in that demanc, ic would have bid fo high 
for it that it ſhopld have becn out of thetr power 


- 


to have done it, It is true mavy of 'the Purchaſers 
were Ancient and Nob!2 Families, but many others 
wete rot only Merchants, but were of the lowelt 
fore of them ; who as thcy had inriched themſelves 
by. Trade-, did then ir-poveriſh themlfelves by 
the acquiſition of an honour that as it oblige, 
them- to give over their Trade, and put them 2:n 4 
higher way of living, fo it' hath not brought them 
yes 


; 
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vet in any: advantage to ballance that loſs; for they 
are ſo much deſpiſed , that they are generally ex- 
cluded when they compete with the ancient Nobi- 
lity, though this 1s done with that diſcretion, that 
the old Families do not declare always againſt the 
new, for that would throw the new into a faction 
g41in{t them, which might be a great prejudice to them, 
for the new are much more numerous than the old. 

Another great prejudice that the Republick feels 
by this great Promotion, 1s that the chief Families 
of the Citizens of Venice, who had been long pra- 
Giſed in the affairs of State, and out of whom the 
Envoyes, the Secretaries of State, and the Chan- 
cellour that is the head of the Citizens, as well as 
the Duke is the head of the Nobility,are to be choſen, 
having purchaſed the chief Honour of the State. there 
is not now a ſufficient number of capable Citizens, 
left for ſerving the State in thoſe Employments ; 
but this defe&t will! be redreft with the help of a 
little time. But if this increaſe of the Nobility 
hath leflened the Dignity of the ancient Families-, 
there 1s a regulation made in this Age that ſh]] pre- 
ſerves a conſiderable diſtinftion of Authority in 
their hands. Crimes againſt the State, when com- 
mitted by any of the Nobility, were always judged 
by the Inquiſitots, and the Council of Ten, but all 
other Crimes were judged by the Council of Forty. 
But in the Year 1624. one of the Nobles was ac- 
caſed of Peculat committed in one of their Govern- 
ments, and the Avuogadore in the pleading, as he ſer 
forth his Crime, called him a Rogue and a Robder : 
yet though his crimes were manifeſt , there being 
but Six and twenty Judges preſent, Twelve only 
condemned him, and Fourteen acquitted hum ; this 
gave great offence, for though he was acquitted by 
his Judges, his Crimes were evident ; fo that_ his 
Fame could nor be reſtored : for the Depoſittions of 


the Witneſles, and the Avogagores ( or the Any 
enc- 
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Generals) Charge were heard by the People ; fo 
it was propoſed to make a difference between the 
Nobility and the other Subjects: and fince all Trials 
before the Forty were publick, and the Trials be. 
fore the Ten were in ſecret, it ſeemed fit to remit 


the Nobility to be tried by the Ten : Some foreſaw | 


that this would tend to a Tyranny , and raiſe the 
Dignity of the ancient Families, of whom the Coun- 
Cil of Ten is always compoſed, too high : There- 
fore they oppoſed it upon this ground, That fince 
the Council of Forty ſent out many Orders to the 
Governors, it would very much lefſen their Autho- 
rity, if they were not to be the Judges of thoſe 
who obliged to receive their Orders : But to qua- 
lity this Oppoſition, a Proviſo was made that re- 
ſerved to the Council of Forty, a power to Judge 
of the Obedience that was given to their Ocders, 
but all other Accuſations of the Nobility were re- 
mitted to the Council of Ten : and the body 
of the Nobility were ſo pleaſed with this DiſtinCti- 
on that was put between them and the other Sub- 
jects, that they did not ſee that this did really en- 
flave them ſo much the more , and brought them 
under more danger : ſince thoſe who judge in ſecret 
have a freer ſcope to their paſſions , than thoſe 
whoſe proceedings are publick, and fo are in ef- 
fe&t judged by the Publick, which is often a very 
eftetual reſtraint upon the Judges themſelves. But 
the Council of Ten being generally in the hands of 
the great Families : Whercas thoſe of all forts are of 


the Council of Forty, which was the chief Judica- | 


tory of the State, and 15 much Ancienter than that 


of Ten: It had been much more wiſely done of | 


them to have been ſtill Judged by the Forty : And 
if they had thought it for their Honour to haye a 
difference made in the way of judging the Nobility, 
and the other Subje&s, it had been more for their 
ſecurity to have brought their Trials to ay Fo 
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whereas the Forty Judge all other offenders with 
open doors, the Nobility ſhould be judged the 
doors being ſhut, which is a thing they very much 
delire now , but without any hope of ever obtain- 


 þ 103 it: For this power of Judging the Nobility is 


now confidercd as Right of the Ten, and if any 
Man would go about to change jt, the Inquiſitors 
wound be perhaps, very quick with him, as a mover 
ot Sedition, and be, in that caſe, both Judge, and 
Party; Yet the Inquiſttors being apprehenſive of 
the diſtaſt that this might breed in the body of the 
Nebility , have made a fort of regulation, though 
1: doth not amount to much ; which 1s, that the 
' Nobility ſhall be Judged before the Council of Ten 
for atrocious caſes, ſuch as matter of State, the 
robbing the Publick, and other enormous Crimes ; 
but that for all other matters they are to be Judged 
by the Forty : yet the Council of Ten draws all 
' caſes before them, and none dare diſpute with them. 

But this leads me to ſay a little to you of that 
part of this Conſtitution , which is ſo much cen- 
ſured by ſtrangers : but is really both the greateſt 
glory, and the chief ſecurity of this Republick, 
which is the unlimited power of Inquyſitors, that 
extends. not only to the chief of the Nobility, but 
to the Duke himſelf, who is ſo ſubjce& to them, 
that they may not only give him ſevere reprimands, 
but ſearch his Papers, make his Proceſs, and in con- 
cluſion, put him to death without being bound to 
'| give an account of their Proceedings , except to 
'F the Council of Ten. This is the dread not only 
. | of all the Subjedts , but of the whole Nobility , 
'þ and of all that bear Office in the Republick, and 
' makes the greateſt among them tremble, and ſo 
; obligeth them to .an exa(t conduct, But though it 
is not to be denied that upon ſome occaſions they 
may have been a little too ſudden, pn——_ in 

C 


the known ſtory of Foſcarini, yet fu ay 
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ſeverities have occurred fo ſeldom, that as the wil 
dom of this Body in making and preſerving ſuch an 
Inſtitution, cannot be enough admired, ſo the dex-Ff 
trous conduct of thoſe who mannage this valt truſt | , 
ſo as not to force the Body to take it out of their 
hands, is likewiſe highly to be wondered at. In 
ſhort, the inſolence, the fations, the revenges, the 
neceſſities and ambition that muſt needs poſſeſs x 
great many Members of ſo vaſt a Body as is the No- 
bility of Venice, muſt have thrown them often into 
many fatal Convulfions, if it were not for th: 
dread in which they all ſtand of this Court : which 
hath ſo many ſpies abroad, chiefly among the Gon- 
daliers, who cannot fail to diſcover all the ſe. 
cret Commerce of Venice, befides the ſecret ad- 
vices that are thrown in at ſo many of thoſe Ly- 
ons mouths that are in ſeveral places of St. Mark's 
Palace, within which there are boxes that are under 
the Keys of the wy, 5 nn, ſo that it is ſcarce pol 
ſible for a Man to be long in any deſign againſt the} 
State , and not to be diſcovered by them. AniF 
when they find any in fault, they are ſo inexorableÞ; 
and fo quick, as well as ſeyere in their Juſtice, tha 
the very fear of this is ſo effeftual a reſtraint, thaF 
perhaps the long preſervation of Venice, and of i 
Liberty, is owing to this ſingle piece of their conſt! 

tution : and the Inquiſitors are Perſons generally {4 
diſtinguiſhed for their merit who muſt be all of dit 
ferent Families ; and their Authority laſts ſo ſhort 
while, that the advantages of this vaſt Authority tha 
is lodged with them, are conſtant and viſible ; where 
the unhappy inſtances of their being impoſed on, anÞ 
carrying their ſuſpicions too far,are fo few,that whe 
ever the Nobility grows weary of his yoke, and throvÞ 
it off, one may reckon the Glory and Proſperity of VÞ 
nice at an end. It was terribly attackt not long ago bÞ 
Cornaro, when Jerom Cornaro was put to death fo 
his correſpondence with Spain ; he was not _ 4 
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kin to the great Family of that name, yet the Fami- 
ly thought their Honour was ſo much toucht when 
one of its remoteſt branches was condemned of 
Treaſon , that they offered a Hundred thouſand 
Crowns to have ſaved him, and by conſequence to 
have preſerved the Family from that Infamy ; but 
though this was not accepted, for he ſuffered as he 
well deſerved, yet it was fo viſible that none of the 
Family were concerned in his Crimes, that it did 
not at all turn to their prejudice. But upon the 
firſt occaſion that offered 1t ſelf after that, to quar- 
rel with the proceeding of the Inquiſitors, they laid 


4: hold on it, and aggravated the matter extreamly, 


and moved for the l:miting of their Authority, but 
the Great Council was wiſer than to touch fo ſacred 
a part of the Government, ſo they retained their 


; power very entire, but they manage it with all poſ- 
+ ſible caution; A Forreigner that hath been many 


years in their Service, told me that the Stories with 


| which ftravgers were frighted at the Arbitrary pow- 
| er that was reſted in thoſe Inquifitors were flight 
| things, in compariſon of the advantages that they 


na found from it : And after Eleven Years ſpent in their 


oF ſervice, he ſaid, he never was ſo much as once ſent 
4 for to receive a reprimand from them. And if the 


I Nobility, that have any Commerce with ſtrangers, 
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| confeſs it _ to the Inquiſitors, they are in dan- 


they conceal it, or any main Cir- 


er by it; by 1 


F cumſtances of it, their Proceſs will be ſoon diſpatch- 
| ed. Theſe are the moſt remarkable things that 1 
} could pick up, during my ſtay at Venice. 1 have 
avoided to ay any thing relating to their ſeveral 
Þ Concels, Oftcers, and Judicatories, or to the other 


paits of their Government, which are to be found 


} 1n all Books ; and the Forms, by which they give 


Votes by Ballot, are ſo well known, that it were 


| an abuhng of your time to enlarge my ſelf con- 
3 cerning themn ; nor was I ſufficiently informed con- 


cerning 
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cerning the particulars of the Sale of Nobility that 
is now on foot fince this laſt War with the Turks, 
which hath made them willing to take: up once a- 
©21n this eaſe w: / of raiſing of Money : Nor could 
I give credit to that of which a Perſon of great E- 
minence there aſſured me, that there was a poy- 
ſoner general in Venice, that had a Salary, and was 
employed by the Inquifitors to diſpatch thole a- 
gainſt whom a publick proceeding would make 
coo great a noiſe; this I could not believe, though 
my Author protelted, that the Brother of one that 
was ſolicited to.accept of the Employment, diſcove- 


red it to him. There is no place in the World where | 
ſtrangers live with more freedom and I was amazed þj 


to ſee (© little exaneſs among the Searchers of the 
Cuſtom-':-uſe ; for though we had a Mullets load of 
Trunks 2:14 Portmantles, yet none oftered to ask us, 
either coning or going, what we were, or what we 
carried with us. But the beſt and Nobleſt Enter- 
tainmeont that Venice afforded while I was there, 


was the company of Mr. dela Haye the French Amba{- y 
{adour, who as he hath ſpent his whole life in pub-F 


j 
| 


a conſtant ſucceſſion of publick Employments ; and 


lick Embaſſtes, ſo he hath acquired ſo great a know- 
ledge of the World, with ſotrue a Judgment, and {9 
obliging a civility, that he may well paſs for a Pat- 
tern ; and 1t 1s no wonder to ſee him {ti]] engaged 1n 


his Lady is ſo wonderful a Perſon, that [ pay them 


both but a very ſmall part of what I owe them, 
ita this acknowledgement, which I judge my ſeltÞ 


bound to make of their extraordinary c1v1lities to 
me: and indeed without the advantage of ſuch a 


rendezyous 2s I had there, a fortnights ſtay at Ve-Þ 
nice had been 2 very tedious matter : From Venice 
we went again to Pa{uz; From thence to Rovieo, 
witch 1s but a ſmall Town, and ſo to the Po, 
which divides the Territory of the Republick, from 
the Ferraveſe, Which is now the Popes Country, oo : 
ele 


—— 
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here one ſees what a difference a good and a bad 


' Government makes in a Countrey ; for though the 
| Soil is the ſame on both ſides of the River, and the 


Ferrareſe was once one of the beautifulleſt ſpots of 
all Italy, as Ferrare was one of its beſt Towns, while 
they had Princes of their own, who for a courſe of 
ſome Ages were Princes of ſuch Eminent virtue, and 
of ſo Heroical a Noblenefs, that they were really 


; the Fathers of their Country, nothing can be ima- 


gined more changed than all this is now. The Soil 
1s abandoned, and uncultivated, nor were there 
hands enough ſo much as to mow their Graſs, 
which we ſaw withering in their Meadows to our no 
ſmall wonder. We were amazed to ſee fo rich 2 
Soil thus forſaken of its Inhabitants, and much more 


| when we paſled through that vaſt Town, which by 


its extent ſhews what it was about an Age ago, and 
is now fo much deſerted, that there are whole ſides 


| of Streets without Inhabitants, and the poverty of 
= the place appears fignally in the Churches, which 
| are mean and poorly x 

| of Italy is fo ravenous, and makes ſuch progreſs in 


orned, for the ſuperſtition 


this Age, that one may juſtly take the meaſures 
of the Wealth of any place fiom the Churches. The 
Superſtition or Vahity of this Age, is fo mich be- 


- yond that of the paſt, though the contrary to this 
' 1s commonly believed, that all the valt buildings 
| of great Churches or rich Conveats, and the tar- 
I | _ Wealth that appears in them on Feſtival 


ys are the donatives of the preſent Age ; ſo that 
it is a vulgar error that ſome have taken up, who 
fancy that Superſtition is at a ſtand, if not in a 


| decay, unleſs it be acknowledged that the craft of 
! the Prieſts hath opened to them 2 new method to 
{ ſupport their riches, when the old ones of Purga- 
| tory, and Indulgences were become leſs eff:Etual in 
| an Age of more knowledge, and better enlightned, 
/ and that is to engage Men - an emulation and 2 
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yanity in enriching their Churches, as much as 0- 


ther Tatians have in the inriching ther Palaces, foÞ c: 


that as they have a pleaſure as well as a vanity in 
ſeeing ſo much dead Wealth in their houſes, they 
have tranſlated the ſame humour to their Churches: 


And the vanity of the preſent Age that believes Þ 


little or nothing of thoſe -contrivances, of Purga- 
tory, or the like, produceth the ſame, it not grea- 
ter effects, in the building and inriching their Þ 
Churches, and ſo carries it in expence and prod!- 
gality from the Superſtition of the former AgesÞ; 
that believed every thing» But to return to Ferra- 
74, I conld not but ask all I faw, how it came, 
that ſo rich a Soil was ſo ſtrangely abandoned, 


{ome ſaid the Air was become ſo unhealthy, thatÞli 


thoſ: who ſtay in it were very ſhort lived ; but it 
is well known that Fourſcore Years ago it was wel! 


peopled ; and the ill Air is occaſtoned by the want Fm: 
of ithabitants; for there- not being people to drain Þer: 


the ground and to keep the Ditches clean, this makes Fj 
that theie 1s a great deal of Water that lies on the 
ground and rots, which inte(ts the Air in the ſame 
Tm2nncr as 15 cbſeryed in that vaſt and rich, but un-F 
inhabited Champaign of Rome, ſo that the ill AirÞ 
15 the efte& rather than the cauſe of the diſpeopling Þ 
ot the Peprs Dominions, The true cauſe is the fe- 
verity ot the Government, and the - heavy Taxes , Þ 
and {requent Confiſcations, by which the Nephews 
of ſeveral Pepes , as they have :deypured many Þ 
of the Families of Ferrara, ſo they 'haveq driven iſ 
away many more. And this appears moxervulibly Þ 
by the different ſtate, as well as the Conſtitution ot 
Bolcgnz, which 1s full of People that abound in 
Wealth, znd as the Svil 4s extream rich, ſo it F 
culrivated with all due care. For Bologna delivered F 
tr {c!f ro the Popedom upon a capuulation , by Þ 
wich thers are many Priviledges reſerved to it: | 


Crimes there. are only puniſhed in the Perſons ot Þ 


thoſe 
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thoſe who commit them, but there are no confi 
* cations of Eſtates; and though the Authority, in 
ng Criminal matters, belongs to the Pope, and is man- 
JÞ aged by a Legate and his Otkcers, yet the Civil 
:& Government, the Magiſtracy, and the power of Ju- 
& | dicature in Civil matters, is entirely in the hands of 
| the State: And by this regulation it is, that as 
a- | che riches of Bologna amaze a ſtranger, it neitherbeing 
rÞFon a Navigable River, by which it is not capable 
!-F ot much Trade, nor b2ing the Center of a Sove- 
es Fraignty where a Court is* kept; ſo the Taxes that 
- [the Popes fetch from thence , are ſo confideradle, 
6, ;that he draws much © more from this place of Li- 
d,Þberty, than from thoſe where his Authority is un- 
at limited and abſolute, but that are by thoſe means al- 
It moſt quite abandoned ; for the greatneſs of a Prince or 
11 State riſing from the numbers of the Subjects, thoſe 
it E'maxims that retain the Subjects, and that draw ſtrang- 
10 Þers to come among them, are certainly the trueſt max- 
ms for advancing the greatneſs of the Maſter. And I 
ould not but with much ſcorn, obſerve the folly of 
dome Frenchmen, who made uſe of this argument to 
yhew the greatneſs of their Nation,thatone found many 
*Frenchmen in all places to which one could come, 
whereas there were no Engliſh nor Dutch, nor .3wit- 
ers, and very few Germans : But is juſt contrary 
to the right conſequence that ought to be drawn 
from this obſervation. It is certain, that few leave 
their Country, and go to ſettle elſewhere, it they 
are not preffed with ſo much uncaſineſs at home that 
they cannot well live among their Friends and Kin- 
xed ; fo that a mild Government drives out no 
Iwarms: Whereas it is the ſure mark of a ſevere 
Government that weakens it ſelf, when many of the 
Subje&ts find it fo hard to ſubſiſt at home, that they 
y Fare forced to (eek that abroad,which they would much 
t: rather do in their own Country, if Impoſitions, and 0- 
ot Fther ſeverities did not force them to change their ha- 
{© Þbitations, N 2 But 
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But to return to the wealth of Bologna, it appears 
m every corner of the Town, and all round it; Þ 


though its ſcituation is not very. favourable, for it 


lies at the foot of the Appenins on the North-ſide, and Þ 
ts extream cold in Winter, The houſes are built a 
ar Padua and Bern, fo that one walks all the Town Þ 


over covered under Piaz32's ; but the walks here are 
both higher and larger than any where elſe, there 
are many Noble Palaces all over the Town, and the 
Churches, and Convents are incredibly rich ; within 


the Town the richeſt are the Dominicans, which is the 
chief houſe of the Order, where their Founders bo- 
dy is laid in one of the beſt Chapels of Italy ; and 


next to them are the Franciſcans, the Servites, thef 


Feſuites, and the Canons Regular of St. Satuator, In 


this laſt there is a ſcrowl of the Hebrew Bible, which 


though it is not the tenth part of the Bible, they 
fancy to be the whole Bible ; and they were made 


_— 


believe by ſome Jew, that hath no doubt ſold it at 
a high rate , that it was written by Exrah's own 
bans and this hath paſt long for current ; but theÞ 


Manuſcript is only a fine Copy like thoſe that the 
Zews uſe in their Synagogues, that may be, perhaps, 
Three or Four Hundred Years old ; that part of it 
on which 1 caſt my eye was the book of Eſther, 
by the bulk of the ſcrow!, I judged it to be the col. 
leftion of thoſe ſmall books of the Old Teſtament 
that the Fews ſet after the Law; but theſe of the 
houſe fancy they have a great treaſure in it, and per: 
haps ſuch Fews as have ſeen it are willing to laugh 
at their ignorance, and ſo ſuffer them te go on un 
their error. The chief Church in the Town is $; 
Petrene's, and there one ſees the curious and exa( 
Meridional-line, which that rare Aﬀtronomer Caſſn 
laid along a great part of the payement in a brak 
Circle ; it marks the true point of midday from Jun! 
to Fanuary, and is one of the beſt performances that 
perhaps the World ever ſaw. In the great o-_ 
ore 
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before the Church, on the one fide of which is the 
| Legates Palace, among other Statues one ſurprized 
t'F me much, it was Pope 7oans, which is ſo named by 
1d | the People of the Town, it is true the Learned Men 
SÞ ay it is the Statue of Pope Nicolas the IV. who had 
'nF indeed 2 youthly and womanitſh face. Burt as I look- 
ie ed at this Statue very attentively, through a little 
1c EF proſpect that I carried with me, it appeared plainly 
he to have the face of a young Woman, and was very 
inF unlike that of Pope Nicolas the IV. which is in St. 
ne ® Maria Maggiore at Rome : For the Statue of that 
0- Pope, though it hath no beard, yer hath an age in it 
ndÞ! that is very much different from the Statue at Bolognz. 
# I'do not build any thing on this Statue, for I do not 
Inf believe that Story at al), and 1 my ſelf ſaw in En- 
ch gland a Manuſcript of Martinus Polons, who is on? 
WE of the ancient Authors of this matter, which did not 
| ſeem to be written long after the,Author's time ; In 
| it this Story is not in the Text, but 1s added on the 
{ margin by another hand. On the Hill above Bolo- 
| 214 ſtands the Monaſtery of St. Mick-el in Boſco,whiclh 
ath a moſt charming ſcituation, and proſpect, and 
is one of the beſt Monaſteries ir [aly ; it hath many 
Courts, and one that is Cloiſtered, and is Ofangu- 
lar; which is ſo nobly painted in Freſco, that it is 
great pity to ſee ſuch work expoſed tothe Air: All 
was retouched by the famous Guido Reni, yet it is 
now again much decayed : The Dormitory 1s very Ma- 
gnificent ; the Chappel is little but very fine, and the - 
Stalls are richly carved. On the other-fide of Byo- 
bona, in the Bottom, the Carthuſians have alſo a ve- 
ry rich Monaſtery : Four miles from Bologna there is 
= a Madona of St. Lukes, and becauſe many go thither 
ſm in = devotion, there is a portico a building, which 
is already carried on almoſt half way ; it is walled 
towards the North, but ſtands on Pillars to the Soath, 
and is about Twelve Foot broad, and Fifteen Foot 
high, which is carried on very vigoroufh,for in Bight 


= 
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or Ten Years the half is built, ſo that in a little time, 
the whole will he very probably finiſhed, and this may 
prove the b: ginning of many ſuch like Portico's 1n Ira- 
ly, for things ofthis kind want only a beginning, and Þ 
when they are once ſet on foot they do quickly ſpread Þ 
themſelves ina Country that is ſo intirely ſubdued by 
ſuperſtition and the artifices of their Prieſts. In Be- 
logna they reckon there are Seventy Thouſand Perſons. 
I faw not one of the chief glories of this place for the 
fimous Malapighi was out of Town while I was there, 
I faw a Play there, but the Poeſie was fo bad, the 
Farces ſo rude, and all was ſo ill afted, that I was nct 
a little amazed to ſee the Company expreſs ſo great a Þþ 
ſarisfaRion in that which woald have been hiſs'd off Þ 
the Stage either in England or France, From Bologna Þ 
we go Eight miles in a Plain, and then we engage into þ 
that range of Hills that carry the name of Apenins, 
though that is ſt; Wy given only to one that is the 
Ligheſt: All the-way to Florence this track of Hills 
continues, thouzh there are ſeveral bottoms, and ſome Þ 
conſiderable little Towns in them, but all. is up-hill 
and down-hill, and Florence it {elf is jult at the bot- 
tom of the laſt Hill. The high-ways all along theſe Þ 
Hills are kept in fo very gocd caſe, that in few of the 
beſt Inhabited Countries doth one find the high-ways 
fo well maintained as in thoſe forſaken Mountains ; 
but this is ſo great a paſſage that all that are con- 
cerned 1n 1t find their account in the expeuce thzy lay 
out upen it. On the laſt of theſe Hills, though in a | 
little bottom, in the midſt of a Hill, ſtands Pratolino, 
one of the great Dukes Palaces, where the retreat in 
fummer muſt be very agreeable, for the Air of thoſe 
Mountains is extream thin and pure.. The Gardens 1n 
Tral; are made at a great coſt, the Statues and Foun- 
tains are very rich and noble, the Grounds are well F 
laid our, nd the Walks are long and eyen : But as} & 
they have no Gravel to give them thoſe firm and beau- | 
txulwalks that we have in Eng!and, ſo the conſtant 
| gErech- F 
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greenneſs of the Box doth ſo much pleaſe them, that 
they preferring the ſight to the ſmell, have their Gar- 
dens ſo high ſented by plots made within them, that 
there is no pleaſure to walk in them ; they alſo lay 
their walks ſo between hedges, that one 15 much con- 
fined in them. I ſaw firſt in a Garden at Vincenza, 
that which 1 found afterwards in many Gardens in 
Traly, which was extream convenient, there went a 
courſe of Water round about the Walls, about a 
foot from the ground ina channel of ſtone that wene 
along the fide of the Wall; and in this there were- 
holes ſo made, that a pipe of white Iron or Wood 
put to them, conveyed the Water to ſuch plants, as 
in dry ſeaſon, needed watering; and a cock, ſet the 
Water a running in this courſe, ſo that without the 
trouble of carrying Water, one Perſon could cafily 
manage the watring of a great Garden. Florence is 2 
beautiful and noble Town, full of great Palaces, rich 
Churches, and ſtately Convents. The {treets are pav- 
ed in imitation of the old Roman highways, with 
preat. Stone bigger than our common payement Stone, 
but much thicker, which are ſo hollowed in their 
joinings to one another, that horſes find faſtning e« 
nough to their feet : There are many Statues and Foun= 
tains in the ſtreets, ſo that in every corner one meets 
with many agreeable objects. I will not entertain 
you with a detcription of the great Dukes Palace and 
Gardens, or of the old Palace and.the Gallery that 
joins to it, and of the vaſt ColleQion of Pictures, 
Statues, Cabinets, and other cnrioſfities that muſt needs 
amaze v7 one that ſees them; the Plate, and in 
particular the Gold Plate, and the great Coach, are 
all ſuch extraordinary things that they would require 
2 very copious deſcription ; if that had not been done 


Foe often, that it were to very little purpoſe to Copy 


what others have ſaid ; and. theſe things are ſo exactly 

ſeen by every traveller, that I can ſay nothing that is | 

more particular of rheke ſubjeRs then-you will find 
: WE: 1 
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in the common Itineraries of all Travellers. The 
great Dome is a magnificent building, but the Fron- 
tiſpiece to the great Gate is not yet made, The 
Cupulo, is after S. Peters, the greateſt and higheſt that 


? 
; 
1] 


I ſaw in Laly ; it is Three Hundred foot high, and of 


a valt compaſs, and the whole Architecture of this 
Fabrick is very ſingular as well as regular. Only 


that which was intended to add to its beauty, lefincd } 


it very much in my thoughts ; for the Walls that are 
all of Marble being of white and black Marble laid 


in different figures and orders, looked too like a li- | 


very, and had not that air of nobleneſs which in my 


opinion becomes ſo glorious a Fabrick. The Bapti- F 


Rery that ſtands before it was a Noble Heathen Tem- 
ple ; ics Gates of braſs are the beſt of that ſort that 
are in the World: There are ſo many Hiſtories ſo 
well repreſented in bas reliefs in them, with ſo much 
exaftneſs, the work is ſo natural and yet ſo fine, 
that a curious Man could find entertainment for ma- 
ny days, if he would examine the three Gates of this 
Temple, with a critical exa&tneſs. The Annunciata, 
S. Marks, S. Croce, and S. Maria Novella, are Church- 
es of great beauty and vaſt riches; but the Church 
and Chappel of S. Laurence exceeds them all as much 
in the riches within, as it 1s inferior to them in the 
out-ſide which is quite flea'd, if I may fo ſpeak, but 
on deſign to give it a rich out-fide of Marble. In a 
Chappel within this Church, the Bodies of the great 
Dukes lie depoſited, till the famous Chappel 1s fi- 
niſhed. But I was much ſcandalized to lee Statues 
with nudities here, which 1 do not remember to have 
ſeen any where elſe in Churches. 1 will not offer at 
a deſcription of the Glorious Chappel, which as it 
is without doubt the richeſt piece of building that 
periaps the World ever ſaw, ſo it goes on fo flow- 
y, that though there are always many at work, yet 
it doth not ſeem to advance proportionably to the 


* number of the hands that axe imployed in it.” A- 
mong 
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mong the Statues that are to be in it, there is one of 


* the Virgins made by Michael Angelo, which repreſents 


! her grief at the Paſſion of her Bleſſed Son,that hath the 
' moſt life in it of all the Statues I ever ſaw. 


But the famous Library that belongs to this Con- 


; vent, took up more of my time than all the other Cu- 


rioſities of Florence ; for here is a colle&ion of many 
Manuſcripts, moſt of them are Greek, that were ga- 
thered together by Pope Clement the VII. and given 
to his Country : There are very few Printed Books 


' mixed with them ; and thoſe Books that are there, 


are ſo rare, that they are almoſt as curious as Manu- 


* ſcripts. I ſaw ſome of Virgils Poems in old Capitals. 
! Thereis a Manuſcript in which ſome parts both of 
* Tacitus and Apeuleins are written, and in one place, 


one in a different hand hath writ, that he had com- 
ared thoſe Manuſcripts : and he adds 2 date to this 
in Olibrics's time, which is aboye Twelve hundred 


| Years ago. I found ſome Dipthongs in it caſt into 
' one Letter, which ſurprized me, for I thought that 
{ way of writing of them had not been ſo ancient : but 
' that which pleaſed me moſt, was, that the LO 


keeper aſſured me, that one had lately found the fa- 
mous Epiſtle of St.Ehriſoſtomes to Ceſarius in Greck, in 
the end of a Volume full of other things, and not 
among the Manuſcripts of that Fathers Books of 
which they have a great many. He thought he re- 
membred well the place where the Book ſtood ; fo 
we turned over all 'the Books that ſtood near it, but 
I found it not :' He promiſed to look it out for me, if 
I came back that way. But I changing my deſign, and 

oing back another way, could not ſee the bottom of 
this It is true, the Famous Magliabecchi, who is the 
Great Dukes Library- keeper, and is a Perſon of moſt 
wonderful civility and full of candour, as well as he 
is learned beyond imagination, aſſured me that this 
could be no other than a miſtake of the Library-keep- 


ers; he faid ſuch a diſcovery could not have becn 
made 
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made without making ſo much noiſe that he muſt 
have heard of it. He added there was not one Man 
in Florence that either underſtood Greek, or that exa- 
mined Manuſcripts, ſo that he aſſured meI could not 
build on what an Ignorant Library-kceper had told 
m2 : So I ſet down this matter as 1 found it without 
building much on it. Florence is much ſunk from 
what 1t was, for they do not reckon that there are a- 
bove Fifty thouſand Souls in it : and the other States 
that were once great Republicks, ſuch as Siena and 
Piſa, while they retained their liberty , are now 
ſhrunk almoſt into nothing : Ir is certain that all 
three together are now not ſo numerous, as any one 
of thera was Two hundred Years ago. Legorn is 
full of People; and all round Florence there are a 
great many Villages; but as one goes over Tuſcany it ap- 
pears ſo diſpeopled, that one cannot wonder to find 2 
Country that hath been a Scene of ſo much aCtion'and 
fo many Wars, now ſo forſaken and ſo poor, and 
that in many places the Soil is quite negle&ted for want 
of hands to cultivate it : and in other places where 
there are more People, they look ſo poor, and their 
houſes are ſuch miſerable ruines, that it is ſcarce ac- 
countable how there ſhould be ſo much poverty 1n ſo 
rich a Country, which is all over full of beggars : and 
here the ſtyle of begging was a little altered from 
what I found in- Lombardy ; for whereas there they 
begged for the ſake of S. Anthony, here all begged 
for the Souls that were in Purgatory, and this was 
the ſtile in all the other parts of 7aly through which 
I paſſed. In ſhort,. the diſpeopling of Tuſcany, and 
moſt of the Principalities of 7:aly, but Chiefly of the 
Popes Dominions, which are more abandoned than 
any other part of Traly, ſeemed to flow from nothing 
but the ſeverity of the Government and the great de- 
cay of Trade: for the greateſt Trade of Italy being 
in Silk, the vaſt importation of Silks that the Eaſt- 
India Companies bring into Europe,hath quite ons * . | 
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t Þ choſe that deal in this manufacture:Yet this is not the 
n © chief cauſe of the diſpeopling of thoſe rich Coun- 
| 


tries, the {everity of the Taxes is the true reaſon : not- 


: withſtanding all that decay of Trade, the Taxes are 


ſtill kept up. Beſides this, the vaſt Wealth of the 


; Convents, where the only People of Ttaly are to be 

* found, that live not only at thcir eaſe, but in great 

' plenty and luxury, makes many forſake all ſort of In- 
* duſtry, and ſeek for a retreation of thoſe ſeats of 


pleaſure ; ſo that the People do not encreaſe faſt e- 
nough to make a new Race to come inftead of thoſe 
whom a hard Government drives away. It muſt 
needs ſurprize an unattentive Traveller to ſee, not on- 


! ly the Venetian Territory; which is indeed a rich 
| Country, but the R—_ of the Switzers, and the 
| Coait of Geroz (© full © 

| Patrimony, ard the Kingdom of Naples have fo few 
* Inhabitants. In the Coaſt of Genoua, there is for 
| many miles as it were a conftant tra&t of Towns and 
| Villages, and a!l thoſe are well peopled, though they 
| have ſcarce any Soil at all, lying under the Moun- 
> tains that are very barren, and that expoſed them 
* toa moſt uneeſie Sun ; and that they lie upon a boi- 


People, when Tuſcany, the 


ſtrous Sea that i5 almoſt always in a ſtorm, and that 
affords very few Fiſh: and yet the gentleneſs of the 
Government draws ſuch multitudes thither, and thoſe 


* are fo full of Wczalth, that Money goes at Two per 


cent, Bur on th» other hand to ballance this a little, 


| ſo ſtrange and w3i:l a thing gs the nature of Man, at 


leaſt of Tratiars, thar 1 was told that the worſt People 
of all Tray, are the Genoeſes, and the moſt generally 
corrupted in their Morals, as to all ſosts of Vice, to 


* that though a ſevere Government and Slavery are con- 


trary:to. the nature of Man, ana to human Society, to 
Juſtice and Equity ; and to that eſſential equality 
that Nature hath made among Men : yet on the other 
hand, all Men cannot bear that eaſe and liberty that 
becometh human Nature. The ſuperſtition of Jah, 
ang 


| 


and the great waſt of Wealth that one ſees in their 
Churches,” pafticularly thoſe prodigious maſſes 
Plate with which their Altars are covered on Holy- 


- days, doth alſo ſink their Trade extreamly 4 for Sil. 
ver being in Commerce, what blood is in the Body, 
when ſo much of that is dead and circulates no more; 
it.is no wonder if ſuch extravaſation ( if I may uſe 


ſo long and hard a word ) of Silver, occaſions a greaÞ 


deadne(s in Trade. I had almoſt forgot one RemarkF 
thatTI made in the Hill of the Appenins, juſt above Flo 
rence, that I never ſaw ſuch tall and big CypreflesF 
as grew over allthat Hill, which ſeemed a little ſtrange, Þ 
that Tree being apt to be ſtarved by a cold Winter 
among us, and there the Winters are ſevere. All the 


way in Tuſcary is very rugged, except on the fides of 


the Arne. But the uneafineſs of the Road is much 


qualified by the great care that is had of the High- 
ways, which are all in very good cafe : The Inns arc 
wretched and il! furniſhed both for Lodging and Diet. 


This is the plague of all Iraly; when once one hath 


paſſed the Appennins : for, except in the great Towns, 
one really ſuffers ſo much that way, that the pleaſure 


of Travelling is much -abated by the inconvenience; 


that one mects in every'Stage through which he paſ-F 


ſes. Tam 
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ih From Rome the Eight of December. } 
c<hÞ I68F. 


Ire Am now in my laſt tage of my Voyage over Tcalyz 

et, for fince my laſt from Florence, I have not only 

Thi] - got buber, but haze been in Naples 3 and bave 

ns, now ſatisfied my Curnfity ſo fully, that I in- 

ire} zend to Jeave this Place within a day or two, and go to 

ce Civita»yecchia, and from thence by Sea to Marſeilles, 

af-F *nd to avord an unpleaſons Winters Fourney over the 

| Alps, It ss true I cloſe the figbt of Turin, Genoa, 

} and ſome other Courts : but tha 1 am 101d theſe deſeree 

| zvcll the = of the Fourney ;, yet Tohen one riſes from 

' a great Meal, m2 Delicacies , bow much ſoerer ibey 

| might tempt him at an oiber time can provoke bis appe- 

| Hite: ſo I confeſs freely that the ſight of Naples and 

Rome, have ſo fl'd my flomacks that way, that the 

| Curioſity of ſeeing new Plates is nw very lon with 

me, and indecd theſe that 1 have of laft ſeen are ſuch, 

| that Places Tohich at an other time wou'd pleaſe me 

much, would now make but a ſlight anl e914 In- 
YE/[10H0s 

All the way from Florence , through the Great 

Duke's Country leJked fo fa, that i conciud-d it 

| | : A's _ maſk 
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muſt be the moſt diſpcopled of all ltaly ; but indeed, | 
I changed my Note, when I.came into the Pope; Þ 
Terriurics at Pont Centino, where there was a rich Þ 
botrom all uncultivated, and not fo much as ſtock+4 

with Cattle : But as I paſſed from M, Fiaſconc to 
V:itcrbo, this appeared yer more amazing , for a valt Þþ 
Champion Country lay almoſt quite deſerted, AndF 
#har wide Town which is of fo great a compals, 
hath yer ſo few Inhabitants, and thule look ſo poor 
and miſerahle , thar the people in the Ordinary 
Towns in Scotland, and in its worſt places make a þ 
better appearance, When I was within a days 
Journey of Rome, I fancied that the Neighbourhood 
of ſo great a City muit mend the mare. ; but 1 was Þ 
muchdilappoinred, for a ſoil that was ſo Rich, and 
Jay fo ſweetly, that it far exceeded any thing I ever F 
ſaw out of Tialy, had-ncither Inhabicants in ir, nor 
Cattle upon it, to the tenth part of what ir could Þ 
d. ar : The ſurprize char this gaye me, encreaſed upon Þ 


. me asI went out of Rome on its other ſide, chiefly Þ 


ail rhe way ro Waples, and on the way to Civiia-Þþ 
zeechbra, for that vaſt and rich Champion Corntrey Þ 
that runs all along ro Terracina, which from C:iu-F 
7a-vecchia is aboye a hundred miles long, and is in 


. many places twelve or rwenty miles broad, is aban- 


doned to ſuch a degree, thar as far as ones eye can} 
carry one, there is often nor ſo much asa Houſe to be Þ 
ſeen ; but onthe Hills thar are on rbe North: fide of Þ 
this Valley, and by this diſpeopling of the Couurry, 
the Air is nvw become ſo unwholeſome, thar ir is not 
ſafe ro be a night in it all the Summer long, for the 
Water that lics upon many places not being drained, Þ 
it rots : and inthe Snmmer this produces fo many 
nciſom ſtleams, that it js felt even in Rome. it (elf; 
and if it were not for the breeſcs that come from rhe Þ 
Mountains, rhe Air would be intollerable ; When 
one ſces all chis large bur yaſt Counrrey from the Hill 
of Marivo twelve miles beyond Rome, he canpot 
| wondes 
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! wonder enough ar'it, Ina wordy it is the rigour of 
' rhe Goyernin-nr, thar harh driven away th: Inhabt-» 
* tanrs, and their being driven away, hath now re- 
+ duted 1t to fach a paſs, that ft is hardly poſlible rg 
* people it : for ſuch as would come to drain and 
| caltivate it , muſt run a great hazard, and few can 
* refulve on that, when they can hope for nov other 


reward of their Induſtry, bur an uncake Government, 
It is the gtearelt ſulzciſm in Goverumenc for the 


| Prince tro be Bleive, and yet Abſolute; for an He- 
| redirary Printe is induced co confider his poſterity, 


ahd to maintain his people, fſothat thuſe chat como 
after him may ſtill ſupport che rank which they hold 


» in the World ; Bur an EleCtive Prince hath nothing 
| ofrhar in his cye, Unleſs he hath a pitch of generoſity 
| which is not ordinary among-men, and leaſt of all 
among Itat:ans, who have a Paſhon tor their Fami- 
| Hes, which is not krown in other places; ard thus 
| & Pope, who comes inlatero this dignity, which by 
* conſequence he: cannot hope to hold long, doth yery 
# naturally turn to choſe Cuuncels,by which his Family 
# may make all the Hay they can during this Sun-ſhine: 
' And tho anciencly the Cardinals were a check upon 


the Pope, and a forc of Councel withour whom he 


| could du nothing even in Temporals 3 yer now they 
| hare quite loſt char ; and they Rare. no other ſhae 
| in affairs than thac to which the Pope thinks fir ro 


admic ther, fo tha: he is the moſt abſoluce Princz 
in Europe," It is true as ro Spiricuals th:y rerain Kill 
a large ſhare, > that in cenſurcs and definitions, the 
Pype can ds nothing regularly, without their con- 
curfence 3 thu it is certain that they have nur ſo good 
a Title ro pretend co chat, as to ſhare in the Tempotal 
Principality. For if the Pope drives any thing from 
St, Peter, all that, is (ingly in himſelf, and ic is free 
ro him ro pr .ceed by what method he thiaks belt 
ſince rhe Intallibiliry, according to their pretenſions, 


zeſts (ingly in him: Yet becauſe there was nor (9s 
Aa 2 mych 


A 
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vch to be got by ating Arditrarily in choſe mattdre; 
and a Summary way of exerciling this Authority, Þ 
might have tempred the World ro have enquired too Þ 


mach into the grounds on which it is built; There- 
tyre che Fopes have ler the Cardinals retain Qill 2 
are in this Supremacy over the Church, itho they 


hare no claim ro it, neither by any Divine nor Ec-F 


cleftaſtical warrants : But as for the endowments off 


the See of Rowe, ro which they may juſtly lay claim, 
as being in a manner the Chaprer of thar See ; thee 


is ſo much ro be gor by this, that the Popes have en-F 


grofledit wholly to themlelyes : and thus ic is thatf* 


xhe Goyernmenc of this Principaliry.is yery unſteady, 


Sometimes the Pope's Family are extreamly glorious, Þ 
and magnibcent , at erkcr times, they think of no-Þ 
rhing bur of eſtabliſhing their houſe ; Sometimes the 


Pope is a man of ſenſe himſelf 3 Sometimes he is quite 
fuak, and as the laſt Pope was, he become a Ch:ild 


again through old age ; Sometimes he hath aparti-Þ 
cular ſtifncſs of temper, with a grear flowneſs of 


underſtanding , and- an inſatiable deſire of heaping 


_— 


up wealth, whichis the charaRter of him that now 
Reigns. By this diverſity which appears rape 
e 


in eyery Rew. Pontificare that commonly avoids tho 
exc{{ſcs rhat mace_the former Reign odious, tte 
Councels of the Ropedome, are weak. and disjvinted, 
Bur jf this is ſen(ible.to all Farope, with relation to 
th2 general concerns of that Bedy, ic, is much mor 
viſible in the Principalicy it ſelf, that is ſubjeR to 
ſo yariable a head, There hath been iq this Age: 


WV at, * 


ſucceſſion of four rayenous Reigns, and rho there 


was 2 ſhort interruption in the Reign of the RoſpiÞ - 


gliofs, chat coming afcer the. Barberins, the Pamphili 


and the Gbrgs's, did inrich ir {eIf ; and yet it diſor- 
dered the Revenue by the vaſt magnihcence in which 


he Reigned, more in twenty nine months time, thi:Þ: 
any other had done in ſo many years. The Altienff 


did, in a.moſt ſcandalous manner, raiſc thgmſclve 


inÞ. 
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11 4 very, ſhort and diſpiſed Reign, and: built bne-of 
the Nobleſt Palaces in Rowe. He that Reigns now 
doth nor indeed raiſe . his Family ayowedly, bur he 
doth nor eaſe the people of their Taxes : and as there 
is no magnificence in his Court, nor any publick 
buildings now carrying on at Rome, ſo the many 


| vacant Caps, occaſion many empry Palaces : and by 


this' means there is (o lirtle expence now made ar 
Rome, char ic is not poſſible for the people ro live 
and pay the Taxes, which hath driven, as is belieyed, 
almoſt a fourth parr of the Inhabitants out of Rome, 
during this Pontihcate; And as the pre-emption of 
the Corn makes that there- is no profit made by the 
Owners, out of the cukivation of the Soil, all chat 
going wholly to che Pope: fo there are no ways Iefr 
here of employing ones Mony to any conſiderable 
advantage : For the publick Banks, which are all ia 
the Pope's hand, do not pay in effect three percent 
tho they prerend- ro -give four per cent of intereſt, 
The fetrlement is indeed four pey cext, and this was 
rhoughr ſo grear an advantage, that ations on the 
Pope's Bank were bought at a hundred and Sixteen 
the hundred, Bur this Pope broke chrough all chis, 
and d,clared he would give all men their Money 
again, unleſs rhey would pay hinr thirty per cent 
for cho continuing of this Incereſt 3 and thus for a 
hundred Crowns Principal, one nor only paid at firlt 
one hundred and ſixtcen ; bur afterwards thirty, in 
al one hundred fix and forty for the hundred which is 
almoſt rhe halfloft - For whenſoeyer the Pope will 
pay them back their Money, all the reſt is lo! -- And 


+ while I am here there is: a report that- the Pope is 


Treating with the Genoeſes for Money at two per ccnt 
and jf he gers ir on rhole Terms, then he will pay 
his Debrs; and the SubjeQs thar have pur in Money 
in this Bank, will, by this means loſe fix and furry 
per cent, which is almoſt rhe half of cheir Stock. A 
man of qualicy at Rom?- and an' eminent Church- 
Aa 3 mans 


He 
Man, who rook me likewiſe for-one of their Clergy 
becauſe I wore the habit of a Church- man, ſaid thor 
ic Was 2 horrible ſcandal ro the whole Chr:ftianWorld, 
and made one doubt of the Truth of rhe Chy:5tran 
Religion, to-ſee more oppreſſion and cruelty in their 
Territory, then was to be found even in Turkey - tho 


it being in the hands of Chrsf's Vicar, one ſhould. 


expe co find there the pattern of a mild and gentle 
Government : and how faid he can a man expect ro 
find his Religion here, where the common maxims 
of Juſtice and Mercy were not ſo much as known : 
And I can never forget the lively rcfieRion thar 2 
Roman Prince made co me upon the folly of all thoſe 
levcre Oppreſſions, which as they drive away ths 
Inhabitants, ſo they reduce rhoſe that are left ro ſuch 
a degeneracy of Spiric by their veceſſirics, rhar rhe 
Spaniards, whoſe Dominions look fo big in the Map, 
are now. brought ſo low : and if chey had kepr ſtill 
the poſſeſſion they once had of the Unricd- Nether- 
lands, they would fignific no more towards th: ir 

reſervation, than their other Proyinces did: which, 
bo their unskilful condu@ they haye both dilpeopled 
and exhauſted : Whereas by their loſing rhoſe ſeven 
Provinces, thoſe States have fallen upon ſuch wiſe 
Notions of Goyernment,: and have drawn fo much 
Wealth, and ſuch onmbers of people rogecher, rhar 
Spain it ſelf was now preſerved by them, and was 
flaved in this Age by the loſs jr made cf thuſe Pro» 
vinces in the laſt : and thoſe States that if th:y had 
remained ſubje& ro Spain, would have ſignified little 
to its fupporr, did that now much more conſiderably 
by being AHes, then they could have dcne if itey bad 
ſhaken off their Yoak. 

Indeed, if Spain had beer-{o happy 3s to have ſuclz 
Viceroys and Governors, as it has now in Nap es, 
their affairs could not have declined ſo fait as they 
have done, The Marquel: of Carps, in his youth in- 
xenied iy haye taken lo tryerca icyerge of an in jury 
thac 
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| that fie thought th: lare King:of Spain did ttm in 28 


amour; that hettefigned the blowing him up by Guin» 
powder, when-he waz in the Conncil Chamber : but 
thar crime was diſcoyered in time', and was not only 


| forgiven him in confideration of the greatneſs of his 


Family, he being the Son of Dow Lewis de' Haro - 
but afrer rhat he was made for fevetal years Ambaſſ1- 


| gdorin Home: He is now Viceroy of Naples, and is 


the oniy Governor of all the places through which L 
paſfed', that is:, 'without exception. beloved and 
elteemed by all forts ff p:6p!c: for during the few 
years of his Minittry, he hath redrefſed fuch abuſes 
that ſeemed paſt cure, and that required an Age to 
corre them : He harh repreſſed the inſolence of the 
Spaniards ſo muchar Naples, chat the Natives have 
no occaſion tv complain of the hauvghtinels of their 
Maſters : for he proceeds againſt the Spamards with 
no lefs ſeverity, wher they give-caule for ir, than 
againſt the Neapolirans : 'He hath taken the pay of 
the Souldiers fo imm:4iarcly into his own care, that 


they, who before'his coming were ha'f naked, and 


robb:d,fuch as pifed on the fircers of Naples in day 
lighr, a1e now exactly payed, well dilciplined , and 
ſo decently cloathed, thar i* is a pteafurero fee them: 
He-cxamines their Muſters alſo to exaRtly, that he is 
ſure nor to be cheated by falſe lifts : He hath brought 
the Markers and Weights of: Naples ro a true exaQ- 
neſs: And whereas the *Bread was generally roo 
lighr ; he has ſent for Loaves our of the leveral 
places of the Markets and weighed them himſelf: 
And by fome fevere puniſhment on thoſe thar ſold 
the Bread roo light, he hath brought rhis marter to 
a jult regulation : He harch a'fo brought the Courts 
of Judicatuic, thar were rhoughrt generally very 
corrupt , to reputation aganyand it is believed, Ve 
bath Spies ro VVaich in caſe the Trade of Bribes is 
found to be ſtill goitg on: He hach fortiffed rhe 
Palace whcch. was betore his thay I much expoted, 

har 
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that ic would have becn-no hard: thing ro have mats F 
a deſcent upon ir: Burtche rwo things chat -raiſe 'his Þ 
repuration moſt, are his Extirpating of che Bandin, 
and the regularion of the Coin, which he hath taken 
in hand, Ir is well enough known what a Plague 
the Bandit have been to rhe Kingdom, for they go- 
ing in Troops, not oply robbed the Cobnrryy bur 
wcre able to refiſt an ordinary Body of - Souldiersy if 
they had ſet un them : Theſe travelled abour, ſeek- 
ing for Spoyl al! che Sunamer long, bur jn Winter 
they were harboured by ſome of the Neapolitan Bar« 
rons, who gave th:m Quarrers ; And thereby did 
Not only proteR their own Lands, but had them as 
fomany Inſtrumeats ready-ro execute their Revenges 
on their Enemies. , This was well known at Naples, 
and there was a Councel that had rhe care of the re- 
ducing che Bandit committed ro them, who as they 
cached ſome few, and hanged rhem, ſo they fined 
ſuch Barrons as gaye them harbour; and irc was be- 
Jieved that thoſe Fines amounted to near a hundred 
and fifty thouſand Crowns a year : And thus the Di» 
ſeaſe went on ; only now and then there was a little 
Blood ler; which never went to che bottom of rhe 
Diſtemper, Buſe when rhe preſent Viceroy entred 
upon 'the Government, he reſolved to extirpare all 
the. Bznditi, and he firſt ler all the Barons under- 
Aland, thar if they harboured them any more, a little 
Fine would nor faye them + bur that he-would pro- 
ceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeyerity, and by 
this mans the Bandits could find no Winter Quar- 
rers : Sv they berook themſelves to ſome faſtneffzs 
* among the Hills, and refolyed ro make good the 
Pafſes, and to accommodare themſclves the beſt they 
could amidſt th! Mountains, The Viceroy ſear a 
great Pody againſt them, bur they defended rhem- 
ſclyes for ſome time vigorouſly , and in one Sally 
they hi;led hve hundrzd men : bur at laſt, ſeeing that 

they were like to bt hard preſt 3 and that the Viceroy 
IN- 


9] 
Intended ro come againſt them in Perſon, they 283 
cepted of the Terms that he offered chem, which was 
a Pardon for what was paſt, both as ro Life and 
Gallies, and ſix pence a day for their entertainment 
in Priſon during Life, or the Viceroys pleaſure; and 
ſs they rendred themſelves, They are kepr in a 
large Priſon, and now and then as he ſcescaule for 
it, he ſends ſome few of them up. and down to ſerve 
in Garriſons. And thus, beyond all mens expeRa- 
rion, he finiſhed this mater in.a very few months : 
and the Kingdom of Naples that. hath been ſq long a 
ſcene of Pillage and Robbery, is now ſo much 
changed, that. in no | ne of Europe do the SubjeRts 
enjoy a moreentire ſecurity, - As for the Coin, ics 
25 all the other Spayi/ money, is ſa ſubjeR ro clip- 
ping that the whole money ct Naples is now.lighs, 
and far below. the true Value, ſo the Ficeroy hath re- 
ſolved ro redreſs this : He conſiders that the crying 
down of money, that paſleth upon the Publick cre- 
dir, iS a robbing of choſe in whoſe hands the money 
happens to be. when ſuch Prociamations are pur ours 
and therefore he takes a merhod that is more . general, 
in which every one. will hear, his ſhare, ſo that none 
will be cruſhed by ic, He hath laid ſome Taxes on 
the whole Kingdom, and hath goc a grear many, ro 
bring in ſome, Piare ro.be Cained.; And when he,hath 
chus prepared ſuch a quantity, as may ſerve for the 
circulation thar is neceflary, he jntends to call in all 
the uld money, and to giye out new money for it. 
Thus doth this Viceroy, fer ſuch a Pattern to the 
ether Miniſters of the Crown of Spain, thatif many 
would fullow its the. Stare-of their affairs would be 
ſoon altercd, 

The Kingdom of Naples. is,the rich: part. of all 
Jtaly : for the very Mountains that are near the half 
of the Svuil, are fruitful, and produce efther Wine 
or Oyl in great abundarce. Apulia is a great Corn 
Councxey, but is exceſſiye hor, and in ſome years all 
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ts burnt. up. The Fejuits are th: Proprietors of 


near the half of Apulia, and they treat their Tenants 
wih the ſame rigour thac the Barons of this King+ 
dom do generally uſe towards their Farmers 3 for 
the Commons here are ſo miierably oppreſſed, rhar 
in many placcs they die of hunger , even amidlt the 
great plenty of cheir beſt years, for the Corn is ex+ 
ported ro Spain ; but neicher the Spaniards nor the 
Neapolitan underfland Trade ſo well as to be their 
own Mcrchants or Carticrs, ſo that the Engliſh db 
generally carry away the profit of this Trade, The 
Oyl of this Kingdom is ſtill a vaſt Trades and the 
MarufaQure of the Wool and Soap of England, 
eonſem:s yearly ſome thouſands of Tuns, The Silk 
Trade is ſo low that it only ſerves themſelyes, bur 
rhe exvortationis inconfiderable : the ſloth and lazi- 


neſs of this people renders then incaj able of making. 


- thoſe advantages of ' fo rich a Soil, that a more indu- 
ſb jous fort vf people would find out: For ic amazes a 
Scratiger ro ſee in their lietle Towns, the whole men 
of the Town walking ia the Market places in their 
torn Cloaks, and doing nothing ; and rho in fome 
big Towns, ſuch as Czpua, there is bur one Inn, 

&c even that is ſo miſcrable, thar-thte-beſt Room and 

ed it it, is ſo bad, that our Foormen in England 
would make a grievous out=cry if they were no betrer 
ludged : nor is there any thing to be had in them : 
the Wine is intoflerable z the Bread ill baked, no 
Vituals, excepr Pigeons, and the Oylisrerten, In 
ſhort, excepr one carri:s his whole proviſion from 
Rome or Naples, he mult reſolve ro cndure a govud 
d-al of miſery in th: four-days journey that is be» 
tween thoſe :two plices, And this is what a Tra*- 
veller, that ſees the: riches of the ſoil, cannot com- 
prehend : bur as they have not hands enough for their 
Soil, fo rhoſe they have are generally roo little em- 
ployed, rhart it is no wonder to ſee their Soil produce 

fo little, that in che midi of all char abundance thar 
Nature 
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Nature haih ſet before them, they are one of the 
poorelt Nacicns of Europe. Burt beſides this, which 
I have named, the valt and dead wealth that is in the 
hands of che Churchmen, is another cyident caufe of 
their milery. One that knew the State of this King- 
dom well, afſurcd me, that if it were divided iato five 
parts, upon a ſtrict Survey, it would be found thax 
rhe Churchmenthad four parts of the five 3 which he 
made our thus, they have in Soil above the half of 
the whole, which is two and a half: and in Tithes 
and Gifts and I.cgacics they haye one and a half 
more : for no man die:h wichout leaving a conlider» 
able Legacy ro ſume Church or ſome Convenr, The 
Wealth that one ſees in the City of Naples alones 
paſſcth imagination 5 there are four-and twenty Hou» 
fes of che Order of the Domenicany; of both Sexcs; 
andrwo and ewemy of the Franciſcans, ſeyen of che 
Feſuites, b.fides the Convents of the 01:2itanes, rhe 
{heatines, the Carmelites, the BenediS&ines, and 2- 


| boveall, for ſcituation and riches, the Cartbuſians on 
' the tap of che Hill that Ilyerh oyer the Fown, The 


riches of the Anuunciats are prodigious : Ir is the 
greateſt Hoſpital in the World, rhe Reyenue is faid 
ro be fuur hundred chuuſand Crowns a year :.. the 


+ number of 'the Sjek is-not ſo grear as ar Milan: Yet 


one Convenience for their Sick I obſerved in their 
Galleries, which was confiderable, thar every Bed 


| ſoodas in an Akove, and had a Wall on both fides 


ſeparating ir from the Beds on both hands, and as 
much yoid ſpace of both ſides of che Bed, that che 
Bed ir ſcif rook up but half che Room, "The young 
Chiidren that they maintain are ſo many, chat one 
can hardly believe the numbers that they boaſt of : 
for they ra!k of many thouſands thar are nor fſeerry 
bur are at Nurle : a great part of the Wealth of this 
Houſe goe:h co the cnriching their Church, which 
wil be all over within cruRed with inlayings of love- 
y Marble, in'a great variety and beaury of _— 


_ 


[. r2 ] 
The Dlare that is in che Treaſure here #nd in the 
Dome (which is bur a mean building, becauſe ic is 
ancient, bur hath a Noble Chappel, and a yaſt Trea- 
ſure) and in a great many other Churches are ſo 
prodigious, that upon the modeſt 'eſtimate , rhe 
Plate of the Churches of Naples amounts co eight 
millions of Crowns. The new Church -of the Fe- 
ſuits, thar of S, Fobn the Apoſtle, and that of S. Paul 
are lurprizingly rick z the Gilding and Painting thac 
3s on the Roof, of rhofe Churches hayecoſt milljons-: 
And as there are abogr a hundred Convents in Na- 
ples, ſo every one of theſe, if it were in- another 
place, would be chought well worth ſeeing, cho the 
riches of tho greater Cunyents here, make many of 
them tobe leſs vifired, Eyery year there is a new 
Goyernour of rhe Annunciais, who perhaps puts in 
his own Pocket twefity thouſand Crowns ; and ro 
make ſome compenſation when he goeth out of Of- 
be, he giveth a yaſt piece of Plare to the Houſe, a 
Sratue for a Saint in Silver, or ſome Colo!s of a 
Candleſtick 3 for ſeveral of rhofe Pieces cf Plate, are 
faid to be worth ten thouſand Crowns 3 and thus all 
the Silver of Naples becomes dead and uſcleſs : The 
Feſuits are great Merchants here ; their Wine Cellar 
is a vaſt Vault, and holds above a thouſand Hogs- 
hcads, and the beſt Wine of Naples is fold by them, 
yet they do not retail it out to ſcandalouſly as the 
Minims,who live onthe great Square before the Vice- 
Toys Palace, and ſal our i heir Wine by rerail : They 
-Pay no duty, and have extraordinary good Wine, and 
are inthe beſt place of the Town for this retail, Ir is 
zrue the Neapolitans are no great Drinkers, ſo the 
profes of this Tavern are nor fo grear as they would 
be in colder-Countries ; for here men-go only in for a 
draught in the mornings, or when they are a thirſt, 
Yet the Houſe growerh extream rich, and hath one 
-of the fineſt Chappels thar is in all Naples ; bur the 
tZrade frems very unbecoming men of that _— 
TN 
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and of fo, ſtrit an Order, The Converts have 2 
very particulur Priviledge in this town: for they 
may buy all che Houſes char lye on cicher fide, tif! the 
hilt [tree thac dilcontinueth the Houſes 3 and there 
being ſcarce a ſtreer in Naples in which there is not a 
Conyent 3 by this means, they may come to buy in 
che who!e Town ; And the progreſs that the wealth 
of the Clergy makes in this Kingdom, is fo viſible, 
tharg it chere is not ſume ſtop par ro it , within an 
Age, they will make themſelves Maſters of the whole 
Kingdom : Ir is an amazing thing to ſee ſo profound 
an ignorance, as Reigns among the Cletgy, prevail 
ſo effefually , for rho all the Secular Pexſons here 
(peak of them wich all poſſible ſcorn, yet rhey are the 
Maſters of the Spirirs of the people, The Women 


| are infinicely ſuperſtitious , and give their Husbands 


no reſt , bur as they draw from thera great preſents 


| ro the Church. Ir is crucy there are Socie-ies of men 
| at Naples of freer thoughts than can be found in »y 


0:her place of Italy: The Greek leatning begins tv 
flouriſh there, anJ the new Philoſophy is much Sru- 


E died; andthere is an Aſſembly that is he'd in D, F- 


tn 


feph Valleta's Library (where there is a vaſt Col- 
lection of, well choſen Boc ks) compoſed by mien thac 


| have a right taſte of true learning and goud lerfe : 
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They are ill looked on by the C ergy, and revre» 
ſeared as aſcr of Athciftsy and 25 the ſpa vn of Pome 
pnatiuus's School ; Bur [ found nv Inch thing .m ng 
them for I had rhe Honour ro meet ewice or thrice 
vich a con(iderable numer of then, during th: ſhort 
ſtay thac I made amoug them ; Thoe '5 a 1-5rred 
Lawyer Franciſco Andria thai is c nite el as one 
of the molt in juilitive men of the Aif.m. ly : There 
15 alſo a Grard-child ofthe Great Alceat, who ts very 
Ciious as w2'laslearned, Few Cirurchunen come 11 
ty this atrr mot for the reviving of Learning among 
then: On the contrary, Ir 15 plain, that «! 
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Ronald, that is Arch-deacon of Capus, Aſſociat 
himſelf with them ; He was once of the Feſtwtes Or. 


der, but Icftir 5 and as that alone ſerycd to give: 
good character of him to me, ſo.upon a long conyer. 
fation with him, I found a great many other thing 
that puſſeſſed me with a high value for him. Some 
Phytitians in Naplcs are brought under the ſcandal « 
Arhciſmzand it is cerrain, that in Icaly, men of ſearch 
icg uncerit,nvings, who have no other Idea of the 
. Chriztzan Reiigivn, bur char which they ſee received 
among them, ate very naturally rempred ro disbe- 
Jieye it quite, for they believing ir all alike in groſs, 
wichout diſtintion, and hndi-g ſuch notorious cheat 
as appear in many parcs of their Religion , are upon 
that induced to disbelieve rhe whole. The Preach: 
ings of the Monks in Naples are terrible things, | 
ſaw a Feſuztego in a fort of a Precefſion , with 1 
grear company about him, and calling up»n all tha 
he ſaw, to follow him to a p'ace where a Mounte- 
bank was ſeiling his Medicines, near whom he rock 
his Room, andentertained the people wich a ſoit & 
2 Farce, till the Mouncebank got him to give over; 
fearing lealt his action ſhould grow tedious, and di'- 
perte the compiny thar was brovgh: toz2ther. Thets 
are no tamous Preachers, nor mcn of any reputation 
nor learning among the Fefwurres: [ was told rhey had 
Not men Capable ty reach their Schoo!s, and thar the; 
were to:ccd ro hire Stranguas: The Order of the O- 
ratory hath nur that reputation in lialy, that ir hart 
gain:d in France, and the little Learning that is 
among the Clergy in Naples, is am Ag lome teiy See 
calar Pricits, 

The new method of Mo!:nos doth fo much prevail 


in Nzples, that it is bcheved he hatch above ryyenty 
thouland followers in this City : And fince this hath 
made fome noite inthe World, and yet is genctaliy 
bur little underitood , ! will give you fome accoune 
ethin: I: is a Span:/% Pick that ſeems to Le bur 
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n ordinary Divine , and is certainly a very i!1 Rea- 
. Woncr when hz undertakes to prove his opirmions : He 
Iath Wit a Bok, which is intitul:d, 1] Guida Spiri- 
uale, avhich is a ſhore abitract of the Myſtical Divyie 
ity 3 theſubſtance of the whole, is reduced to this, 
þ, hat in our Prayers and vther Devotions, the beſt me- 
he ($11945 are to retire the mind from all grolfs Images, 
.egþ24 {0 rv form an aCt of Faith, and thereby ro prelenc 
ur ſelyes before God , and then to fink into a $- 


6, ence and ceflation of new acts, and to ler God aQt 
a8P9n Us, and fo co follow his conduct: This way 
ad Ln to the mu'tiplication of many new acts, 
<0" differenc forms of Devotion 3 and he makes {.na:1 

[Wccvunc of corporal auitetiries , ard reduces all the 
\ zfF-<1ciles of Religion ro this timpiicity of minds He 
2: Winks this is nut only to be propoled ro ſuch as live 


nRetigivus Houles, but even to ſecular perſons, and 
dy his he hath propoſed a great Reformation of mers 
ninds and m.inners : He hath many Prieits in Jtals, 
ur chiefly in Naples , that diſpoſe thoſe who confeſs 
hemfelves ro them, to follow his merhods : The 
Feſuwits have ſet themfelves much againſt this con+ 
luft, as forelecing tharc it may much weak the 
mpire that Superſtitiun hath over the minds of 
xcopte, that it may make R:ligidn become a more-\ 
plain and ſimple thing, and may alſo open a door 
o Emtbuſſaſms : They al'o pretend, that his condu& 
5 faftious and ſeditious, that this may breed a Schiſm 
n the Chuich, And becauſc he lah in ſome places. 
f his Book , That the mind may riſe up to ſucl 8 
mplicity in its ats, that it may riſe in ſome of 3s 
Devotions ts God immediately, without contem= 
lating the Humanity of Chrilt: they haye accuſed 
im, as inte:1ding to lay a fide the Doctrine of Chrif's 
umanity, tho it is plata that he fpeaks only of the 
\_  Wuriry of lome lingle aftz : Upon al! thuſc heads they 
Wave ler themſelves much againlt Mulinas; and they 
yz allo pretended that fome of his Diſcip'es, have 
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infuſed jr into their Penicents, thar they may go and 
Communicate as they find themſclyes diipoſed, with- 
cur going fiſt ro Cunfeſſion , which they thuught 
wearned much rhe Yoke, by which the Priefts ſub- 
due rhe" Conſciences of the pecple to rheir Conduct : 
Yer he was much ſupported both inthe Kingdom of 
Naples and in Sicily, He had alſo many friends and 
followers at Roe. So the Fejwiier, as a Provincial 
of the Order aſſured me, finding they could nut 
ruine him by their own force» gor a great King, that 
35 now extream!y in the Intereſts of their Order to 
3nrerfole, and to repreſent to the Pope the darger of 
#uch innovations. It is certain the Pope urderitand; 
the mater very little, and chat he is poſſeſſed with 
a great opinion of Moliny's ſanity, yer upon the 
£cmplainrs of ſoine Cardinals, thar ſeconded the zeal 
o! that King, he and ſome of his followers were 
clapt in the Inquiſition, where they have been nov 
for ſome months, bur they are all well uſed, which 
5s believed to flow from the good opinion that th: 
Pope: hath of him, who ſaith fill, thar tho he maj 
Have erred, yer he is certainly a good man : Up 
this impriſonment, Paſquin ſaid a plealant _ 1 
one week, one man hail been condemned to the Gal 

Jies for ſomewhat he had faid , another had bee: 
hanged for ſomewhat he had writ, and Molings wi 
clapt in Frifon, whoſe DoQrine conſiſted chiefly in 
this, that ren ovght ro bring their minds ro a Sract 
of inward quierneſs, from which the name of Quict:þ 
was giyen to all his followers: The Paſquinak 
upon all this, was, Ss parliamo, in Galere, fs ſcriven- 
m9 Impiccati, ſi ftiams in quicte all” Saint” Officio, t 
che biſagna fare : If wve ſpeak, we are ſent to the Gal 
Ties ; if we write, Toe ar? hanged : if w2 fland quit 
ze are clapt up in the Inquiſition : what muſt we 4 
then ? Yer his Foilowcrs at Naples are not daun:ed. 
but they be!icyc he will come out of this Trial vie 

rious, | EO 
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The Cicy of Naples, as ir is the beſt ſcicuated, and 
inthe belt climate, lo it is one of the Nab'elt Cicics 
ot us wh and if it is not above half as big as Parts 
or Longon, ver it hath miich more beauty then cither 
of them : the Streets are large and broad, the pave- 
ment 15 great and Noble, the S:oncs bring gencrall y 
above a foot ſquare : and it is full of Palaces and 

reat Buildings : The Town is well ſupplied by dai- 
F; Markers, fo that provyilions are ever treſh and in 
creat plenty, the Wire is the beſt of Europe, and 
both the Fiſh and Fleſh is extream good : it is ſcarce 
exet cold in Winter, and there is a freſh Air comes 
both from the Sea and the Mountains in Summer, 
The Viceroys Palace is no extraordinary Bui!ding, 
only the Stair-cafe is great : Bur it is now very rich- 


| 1y furniſhed within, in Pictures and Statues : there 


are in ir ſome Statues of the « /Fg4Þtian Deities of 
Touchſtone, that are of great value : There fre na 
great Antiquities here, only there js an ancient Kg- 
man Poriic» that is very Noble , before St, Pauls 
Church : Bur without the City near the Church and 
Hoſpical of Se. Gennaro, that is withou: the Gates, 
are the Noble Catacombs ; which becauſe they were 
beyond any thing I ſaw in Italy, and ro which the 
Catacom{s of Rome are not ro be compared, and ſince 
I do nor 6nd any account of them, in all the Books 
that I have yer ſeen concerning Naples, I ſhall ec: 
ſcribe them ;yrore particularly, *» 

Th:y are vaſt ani long Galteri:s cut our of the 
Rock : there are three Stories cf them one above 
another, I was in two of them, but the Rock is 
fallen in the loweRt, fo that one carnurt go in to ity 
buc I ſaw che vallage:o it; Theſe Gall:ries are ge- 
nerally abour ewen:y foot broad, and about fifteen 
foot hizh : fo that they 2:e Nuole an! 7-acious 
places, and not litz's and narrow 25 the Caracombs 
at Rowre, which ate ©n'y rhree or four four broad, 
and hye or (ix toot Lin I was made be tiers thar 
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theſe Catascombs of Naples, went into the Rock nine 
mile long 3 bur for chart I haic ir only by report ; 
ec if rhat be true, they may perhaps run touwares 
bane and fo they may have been the burial places 
of the Towns on that Bay 3 but of this I have no 
certainty.. I wa'ked indeed a great way, ard found 
Galleries going off in all hands withour end, and 
whereas in the Roman Catacombs there are not above 
three or four rows of niches that are cur out in the 
Rock one over another, into which the dead bodies 
were laid; Here there are generally fix or ſeven rows 
of thoſe niches, and they are both larger and higher 3 
fome niches are for Childrens bodies, and in many 
places there are in the Floors, as it were great Chetts 
hewn out of the Rock, to lay the bones of the dead 
as they dried, in them ; bur I could ſee no marks 
cither of a cover forthe holes that looked like the 
bellics of Cheſts, or of a facing ro ſhur up the niches: 
when a dead body was laid in them ; ſo that ir ſeems 
they were monſtrous unwholeſome and ſtinking 
places, where ſome thouſands of bodies lay rotting, 
withour any thing to ſhur in ſo loathſome a ſight, 
and fo odious a ſmell : For the niches ſhew plainly 
that the Bogies were laid in them only wrapt in the 
dead cloaths, they being roo low for Coffins, In 
ſome places of the Rock there is as it wete a little 
Chappel hewen ou» in the Rock, thar goes off from 
the common Gallery, and there ate niches all round 
about; bur I ſaw no marks of ary Wall that ſhur 
is ſuch places, tho lam apr ro think theſe might be 
burying places appropriated ro particular families, 
Thete is in ſome places on the Walls and Arch, Old 
M)ſaick work, and lome Painting, rhe Colours are 
freſh, and the manner and CharaQers are Gothick, 
which made me conclude char this might have been 
done by te Normans abour fix hundred years ago, 
atrer they drove our the Saracens : In ſome places 
there are Palmperrees painied z and Vines in other 
P' aces: 
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placcs, The freſhneſs of the Colours fhews theſe 
cou'd not have teen done while this place was im- 
ployed for burying, for the ſteams and ronennefs of 
the Air , occa{izned-by ſo much corruption , mult 
have diſſvlved both Plaiſter and Colours. In one 
place there is a man Paimed with a: lictle beard, and 
Paulus is written by his head : there is another 
reaching him a Garland, and by his head Land is 
written, and this is repeated in another place righe 
over againſt ic. In anuther place I found a croſs 
Painted, «nd about the uypcr part of ir theſe Letrers 
J. C. X, O, and in the lower pact N JKA 
are Painted : A.learned Antiquary that went with 
me, agreed with me that the manner of the Paint» 
ing and CharaCters did not ſeem to be above fix hun« 
dred years old , but neither of us knew what ro make 
of theſe Letters - The lower ſeemedto relate to the 
iaſt word cf the Viſion, which ir is ſaid that Cons 
flantine ſaw with the Croſs that appeared to him : 
Buc tho the firſt rwo Letters might be for Feſus, ir 
being ordinary in old Coins and Inſcriptions ro put a 
C. toran S, and X. ſtands for Chrift, yet we knew 
not what rv make of che O. unleſs it were for the 
Greek Theta, and that the little line in the boſvm of 
the Thets was worn our, ang thenic ſtands for Theos 1 
and thus the whole Inſcription is, Feus Chriſt, God 
overcomerth, Another Picture in the Wall had written. 
over it S, Fobannes, which was a cl ar (gn of a 
barbarous Age: In another place there is a Pilure 
bigh in the Wall, and three Pictures under it, thas 
at rop had no Inſcription ; thoſe below ic had theſe 
Inſcriptions, S. Katharina, S, Agape, and S. Mar- 
garita; theſes Letters a1e clearly modern, beſides thats 
Margaret and Aather-ne are modern names , and the 
addition of 14 a little above the S, were manitelt 
Evidences that the high: Antiquity that cn be 
aſcribed to rhis Painting is ſix hundred years. I ſaw 
30 More Painting, and Lbcgan to grow weazy of the 
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darkneſs, and the thick Air of the p!ace, ſo I ſail 
not aboye an hour in whe Catacomys, This made me 
refle& more patticularly on the Catacombs of Rome 
than I-had done, I could imagine no reaſon why fv 
lictle mefition is made of thoſe of Napics , when 
there is ſo much ſaid concerning thoſe of Rowe, and 
could give my feif no other account of che mater, 
bur that ir being a maxim to keep up the reputation 
of the Roman Caiacombs, as the Repoſitories of rhe 
Reliques of the primitive Chr:ftians, it would have 
much leſſened their credic, if it had been rhoughe 
that there were Catacombs far beyond them in all 
reſpects, that yer cannot be fuppoled to haye been 
the work of che primitive Chrifteans; and indeed, 
nothing ſeems more evid:nt than that theſe were the 
common burying places of the ancient Heathens. 
One enters into them wirhout rhe Walls of the 
Towns, according to the Laws of thertwelve Tables, 
and ſuch are the Catacombs of Home that I ſaw, 
which were thoſe of S, Agnes and S. Schbaftian, the 
carry into them being without the Town 3, this att- 
ſwers the Law, tho in effe they run under its for 


in thoſe days when they had not the uſe of the 
needle, th:y could not know which way they car- 
ried on tho'e works when they were once fo far in- 
gaged under ground as to Joſe rhemſelyes. Ir is a 
vain ima2ination ro think rhat tne Chrs3{rans, in the 
primi:ive time3, were able to carry on ſuch a work 
for as this prodigious digging into fuch Rocks, muſt 
have been a very viſible thing by the Mountaincs of 
RuvDiſh that mult haye been brought out, and by the 
vait number of hands that muſt have been employed 
isit; fo it is ablurdco think that they could ho'd 
their A\Temblies amidſt the annoyance of ſo much cor- 
rup:ion, I found the teams ſo itrong, that tho T 
am as I':ile ſubj/er ro vapours as moit men, yet I 
hed a'l the Cay .0"g aticr I was in them, (which was 
Bot neat an how) 4 Coniuliong and ab it Were a boil- 
ing 
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wg in my head, thar diſordered me extreamly ; and 
if there is now fo much ſtagnating Air there, this 
muſt have been ſenſivie ina more eminent and in- 
ſufferable manner, while thcre were vaſt numbers of 
bodies rotting in thoſe niches, But beſides this im- 
probability that preſents ir ſelf from the narure of 
the thing, I cailed to mind a paſſage of a Letver of 
Cornelius that was Biſhop of Rowe, after the middle 
of the third Century, which is preſeryed by Euſebius 
in his fixth Book, Chaptcr 43, in which we have. 
the Stare of the Church of Rowe at that time ſec 
forth, There were forty {ix Presbiters, ſeven Dea- 
cons, as many Sub-geacons, and ninety four of the 
Inferiour Orders of the Clergy among them : there 
were alſo fifteen hundred Widows, and othcr poor 
maintained out of the publick Chatities, Ir may be 
reaſonably ſuppoted that the nyntvers of the Chrs- 
frans weieas great when this E-iitle was writ, as 
rhey were at any time before Conftantine's dayes 3 
for as this was wrir at the end of that long peace, 
of which both 5, Cyprian and LafJantius ſeak, that 
had continued aboye a hundred years ; ſo after this. 
time, there-was fuch a ſucceſſion of Perſecurions that 


came fo thick one upon another, after ſhort intervals 
of quier, that we cannot think the numbers of the 
Chriflians increaſed much beyond what they were 
at this time. Now there are two particulars in this 
Srate of the Clergy, upon which one may make a 
probab'e eſtimare of the numbers of the Chisſtians » 
the one is their poor, which were but fifteen hundred, 
now upon an exact ſuryey , it will be found tbac 
where the poor ate well luoked ro, rheir number 
Ties genera:ly ro be the thirticth or fortieth part of 
mankind ; and this may be well believed to be the 
proportion of the poor among the Chriftzans of that 
Aze : For as their Charity was vigorous and tender, 
ſo we find Celſus , Fulian, Lucian, Porphiry, and 
others, objzC&t this to the Chr:fteans of tha; time, thar 
| theiz 
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their Charities to the poor crew vaſt numbers of the 
lower ſort among them, who made themſelves Chri/ti- 
ans that they might be tuppiicd by their Brechien 3 
So that this being the Srare of the Chr:ft:ans then, 
we may reckon the poor the thi:tiech part, and fo 
lif:cen handred multiplied by thirty, produce hve 
and forty thouſand : And I am the mere irclined to 
think that this riſes up near to the full ſam of their 
numbers, by the o:her CharaRer of the numb:rs of 
the Clergy, for as there were forty fix Prerbyters, 
lo there were ninety four of rhc infetior Orders, who 
were by two more then the dout le of the nuinder of 
the Prieſts ; and this was in atinein which rhe care 
of Souls was more exaGtly iovked atrer, then it has 
been in the more corrupted &2:5, the Clergy haying 
then rea'ly mure work on their ligands, rhe inftruting 
of their Catcchumcnes, the viſitinz their Sick, and 
the ſupporting and comforting the weak, being rasK$ 
that required ſo much application, chat in ſo valt a 
City as Fome was in thole dayes, in which it is pros 
bable the Chriitians were ſcattered over the Cicy, 
and mixcd in all the parts of ir, we make a conjeCture 
that is not ill grounded, when we reckon that, every 
Presbyter had perhaps abouc a thuuſand Souls com= 
mitted ro his care, ſo this riſcs ro [is and forty thous 
ſand, which comes very near the fum thac may be 
grthered from che other hint, raken from che number 
of their poor, So that about fifty thouſand is rhe 
hiegh<!{ :ccount ro which we can reaſonably raiſe the 
rumbers of the Chriſtzans of Rome in thar time ; 
and of io many perſons, the old, the young, and the 
women, make more then three fourth parts, fo thar 
men that were in condition to work were nut aboye 
twelve thouſand , and by conlequence,'hz:y were in no 
condition to undertake and carry on lo vaſt a work. 
If Corneligs in that Letter ſp.aks «t che numbers of 
the Chrifians in exceſlive Terms, and it Tertnllian 
in his Apolozetick hath alſo fer out che rumeers of the 
| Chrts 
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Chrifiians of his time, ia a very high rain, chat 
is only to be alcrived toa pompous Eloquence, which 
diſpoteth geople ro magnite their own party; and we 
mutt allow a good deal ro a hyperbole that is very 
natural to all chat ſer forth their forces in gen-tal 
Terms, Ir is true, it is not fo clear when thus vaſt 
Cavities were dug out of the Recks, We knoy thar 
when the Laws of che cwelye Tables were made, 
ſepulrure was then in ule; and Yome bcivg then 
grown to a yalt bigneis, no &uubc the. had repoſt- 
tories for their dead 5, fo that fince none ot the Roman 
Authors mention any ſuch work,ir may nor be unrea- 
Jeonaule ro Imazine that the!'e Vauics kad been 
wrought and cur out from the tilt beginnings cf the 
Cicy, an\ !o th- latter Authors had no occaſion to 
take notice«f ir, Ir isallo certain, that tho burnicg 
came to be in uſe am»ng the Romans, yer they re- 
turned back to rheir tult cuitome of burying bodies 
long before Conztantines time 3 'fo that ir was not the 
Chrsjiian R-ligicn that produced this charge : All 
our modern \\ricers take ic for graated that the change 
was made in the times of the _dAnionines; yer there 
being no Law made concerning it, and nv mention 
being made in an Age, full of Writers, of any orders 
thac were given fur burying places, Ve!ſcrus's opinion 
fcens more probavlc,iltat the cutonie of burning 
wore out by degrees, ard fince we? are {ure that they 
once buryed, it is mere natura! ty thick that ihe 
ſhves and ihe meaner fort of revp'e were tif! buricd, 
that being a l:(s expence , an! 2 mor2 (imple way 
of beſtowir.z their bodies 'han burning, which was 
both pompous and chargeavolz, and (+ there were 
already burying plices prepared) ic is much eafſer to 
Imagine how the cuſt-»mec ot bmying grew Urivelal, 
withour avy Law mace concerning it, 

I could not tor foie time find out nvon what 
prounds the Modern Cri: icts take i: for grunied, what 
burying began 1n the times of ihe A219nney , - - 
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had the happineſs ro ralk of this matter with the 
learned Gronovius, who lcems to be fuch a Maſterv! 
all the Anticnt learning, as it he had the Authors 
lying alwaycs open before, him : He told me, that it 
was certain the change from burning to burying was 
nut mace by the Chriſtian Emperours, for Ma-robius, 
(hb. 7, chap. 7.) fayes, in plain rerms, thar the Cu- 
itome of burning the Budies of the Dead was quire 
worn out in that Ages, which is a c'car Intimation 
that ic was nor lai afile fo late :s by Conflantine, 
and asthere wasno Law made by him on that head, 
ſo he, and th- ſucceeding Emperours, gave ſuch an 
entire tollera-ion ro Paganiſm, admitting thoſe of 
that Religion to the greateſt Impioyments, that ir is 
not ro be imagined char there was any order given 
againſt burning; fo that i: is clear the Heathens had 
changed ie ef their own accord z otherwayes we 
ſhou!d have found thr among the comvlaints thar 
they made of the grizvances,. under which they Jay 
from the Chri/trans 35 but it is more diffticu't to tix 
the time when this chanze was made, Gromns 
ſhewed me a paſſage uot Phlegans, thar mentions the 
Bodies that were laid in the ground, yer he did nor 
build on that, for it map have relacien tothe cultors 
of burying that might Þb» ellewhere. And fo Petro» 
nius gives rhe account of..he burial of the Epbeſ: an 
Matrons Husband : bur h: mace it apparent to me 
that burying was common'y graftiſed in Commodus's 
time; for Arfhilenu; tet.s us, that in Pertinax's tim? 
the friends of chuſe whom Commudus had ordered to 
be put ro Death, had dug up their Buties, f-me 
brivging out-on!y ſom? parts of cher, and- others 
raiſing their entire Bud'cs. The ſame Avthor allo 
rells us, chat Pert:1ax buried Commodus's Body, and 
ſo ſaved ic from the rage of the peop e, and here is 
a polttive Etide” ce, thac burying was the .common 
pra'iiſc of that time, Ir is rrue, i: is very probable 
chat as we ite lem of thee Rowan Families conrinued 
T9 
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to btury their dead, ev'n when burning was the mor 


* common cultome, ſo, -perhaps, others continued af- 


rer this ro burn their dead, the thing being Indiffe- 
rent, and no Law being made about it, and there- 


| fore ic was particularly objectzd ro the Chriſtians af- 


| cer this time , thac they avhorred the cuſtome of 
| burning the Bodies of the De:d, which is mentio- 
| ned by Minutius Felix, but chis, or any other evi- 
| dences, that may be brought from Meddals of Conſe< 
| crations after this time, will only prove that ſorng 


| indifferent, 


were ſtill burnt, and thar the Chrifttans praftiſed 
burying Univerſally, as exprefling tkeir belict of the 
RefurreQtion 3 whereas ths Heathens hcld the thing 
It is allo clear from the many genuine 


| Inſcrip:ions that haye been found in the Caracombs, 
| which bear the dares of the Cunſuls, rhat theſe were 


the com non Burial places of a'l che Ciri/ſtians of the 


| fourrh and fitch Century ; for I do not remember thar 


there is any one date that is Antienrery, and yer not 


| ore of the Wricers of thoſe Apes ſpeak of them as 
| the wotk of the Primitive Chrifti1ans, They ſpeak 
| indeed of the Burial places of the Martyrs, but thas 
| wil prove no more but that the Chr:f:ans might 
| have had cheir Quarters, and th:ir Waiks in thufe 
| common Burial places where they laid their Deady 
| and which might have been known among them, tho 
[tis lor likely chat they would in times ot perfccurt- 
{ ons make ſuch Inſcriptions as might haye expoſed the 


——_ 


| the common Opinion. 


Bolies of their dead Friends to the rage of theic Enz- 
mics. And rhe <purious a&s of fume Saints and 
Martyrs are of too lictle credir togive any ſuppore co 
Damaſuss Poetry is of -no 


| bercer authoricy, And ch» thoſe Ages were inclined 


enough to give credir to Fables, yer ir {ems this 
of thoſe Catacombs having bezn the work of the Pri- 


| mitive Chriſtians, was too grofs a thitg to have been 
fo early impoſed on the \\ orld, And chis hlene? in an 


Age,in which Superſtition was going 01 ar ſogrear a 
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rate, h&s much force in ir, for ſo valt a Work, 4 
thoſe Catacombs are, muſt have betn well known to 
2)! the Romans. Ir were caſe to.carry this much 
furcher. and to ſhew that the bas reiicts that have 
been found*in ſome of thoſe Ciatacombs, have no- 


thing of the beauty of the Ancienc and Romanrtime. i 


Ihis is a!{o more diſcernable in many Inſcription 
#hat are more Gotbick then Roman, and there are fo 
many Inſcriptions re'ating ro Fables, thar it js plain 
theſe were of larer iimes, and we fee by St Ferom, 
that che Monks began , even in'his rime, to drive a 
[Trace of Relique» ; fo ir is no wonder, that to 
raiſe the credit oi ſuch a heap as was never to be et- 


haulted, they made ſome miſerable Sculptures, ani 


ſome Inſcriptions ; and perhaps, ſhur up the enrric 
ino them with much care and fecrefy, mtcnding wÞþ 
open them upon ſome dream or orher Arrifice, to 


give them the more repuration , which was ofcen 


praRi'ed in order tothe drawing much Wealth aniÞ 
grear Deyotiun, even ro tome tingle Relique 3 and 


a few beiig upon” this Secrer , cither choſe migh: 


Haye died, or by the many revolutions thac hapnedÞ 


b s « : 
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in Rome, they might have been diſperſed before they 
made rhe diſceyery : And thus the knowledge oF 


thoſe places was loſt, and came ro be diſcovered bÞ 


accident in the laſt Age, and hath ever ſince ſupplied 
them with an inexhavitible Magazine of Bon 


wh ch by al: appearance are no other then the Bora: 


of the Pagan Homans ; which are now ſent oyer the 
World to feed a Superſticion that is as blind as it 
proves expenſive. Ard rhius the Bones of the Roman 
Slay:ss or ar leaſt rhoſe of the meaner fort, arc nov 
{cr in Silver and Gold with a great deat of other coſl- 


ly garniture, and entertain- the ſuperltirion' of rho 
whe are willing to be deceived, as well as they ferreÞ 
the ends of thoſe thar ſeck ro deceive the World, But 
decauſe ic cannot be pretended chat there was ſuch 2 
nvmber of Chrifiians at Naples as Could have wrought 
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' fach Catacombs, and if ir bad been once. though that 


thoſe were the common. Burial places of the ancient 


- Heathens, that.might have induced the World ro 


think that the Roman Catacombs wete no other g 
therefore. there hath been no care taken ro examine 
theſe. I choughr this deſerved a large Dilcourſe; 


| and therefore I have dwelt perhaps a lircle roo lonis 
on this Subject. 1 will nor enter upon a long Delſcrip- 


tion of chac which is ſo well known as Mount Veſus 
210, it had roared ſo loud about a month before Þ 
came to Naples, that at Naples they.could hardly 


ſep in the Nights » and fome old Houſes were (0 


* ſaakenby the Earthquake that was occalioned by this 
: convulſion of the Hill, that they {ell to the ground: 


And the laſt eruption , above fifty years ago, was fo 


| rerriblezthat there was no ſmall ;ear in Naples, tho 


it lics at the diſtance of feyen miles from che Hill, 


| yet the Storm was choaked und:r ground z for tho ir 
| ſmoakr much more than ordinary, yer there was no 


eruption : It was, indeed,ſmoaking not only in the 


{ mourh of rhe lictle Mount chat is formed wichin rhg 


4 Ca bo W-. 


; _ walt that the Fire hath made,. bur alſo all a- 


ong the bottom, that is between the outward 
mouth of chis Mountain, whieh is four mites in coms 


Paſs; and thar inward Hill, When one (ees the 


| mouth of this Firc, and ſogreat a parr of the Hill, 


which is coyered ſome foot deep with Afh:s and 
Stones of a metallick compoficion , that the Fire 
throws our, he cannor but ſtand amazed, and wons 


| der what can be the fuel of ſo laſting a burning, thar 
| hath calcined (ov much matrer, and ip. wed out ſuch 
 Prodigivus- quantities. It is plain there are- vaſt 
Veins of Sulphur all along in this Soil, and it ſ: ems 
: Mm this Mouncain they run 2iong_ through ſome Mines 
| and Recks, ang as their f]-w conſumption, produ- 
 cech a perpetual ſmoke, ſo when the Air within ts 
fo mich rarifi:d, ther ir mult oven ir ſelf, ir- chrows 


F up thule maſſes of Merle and Reck that ſhur ir in; 


Cc a bur 
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but how. this Fire draws in Air eo nouriſh its Flame 
is avt focalily apprehended, unleſs there is either 2 
conveyance. of Air under ground, by feme undiſce- 
yered vacuity , or a more inſenſible tranſmiſton of 
Air, through the pores of the Earth. The heat <& 
this Hiil operates to much upon the Soil that lies up» 
on it roward the four of ity, that it produceth the 
richeſt Wine about Naples» and ir alſo puritierh the 
Air ſo much, tbar rhe Village at butrom is thought 
ike beſt Air of rhe Countrey, ſo that many come from 
Naples chither for their bealth. 1ſch:agthat is an Iſand 
not far fromNaples,doth alſo ſometimes ſpew our fie. 

On the other lide of Naples ro the Weſt, one 
paF=ch through the Cave that pierceth the Payſal:ppe, 
and is four hundred and forty paces long, for I walk- 
£d it on foot ratake its rrue meaſure, ic is twenty 
foot broad, and 3t firſt forty foor high ; but after- 


wards jt is but-ewenty foot high 3 the Stone cus out Þ 


kere is good for building, fo that as this opencd the 


way from Puzzols ro Naples, it was allo a Quarry 
for the building of the Town : All along rhe way 
here one diſcovers a firange boiling within th 
ground, for a little beyond this grot of Pawſalippr, 
AS WE Come near the lake of Anians, there is of ihe 
one hand, a bath oceafioned by a ſteam that riſe 
$ hor our of the ground, that as ſoon as one gocthÞ 


a little inro it, he finds himſelf all over in a 
#wear, which is very proper for ſome Dileales, eſpeci 


ally thac which carries irs namefrom Naples : An 
abour rwenty paces from therce,, there is anotha} 
lictle gror, that ſends our a poiſonous team, thatiÞ 
ic puts out a Candle, as ſoonas ir cometh near in 
ſo it infallivly killeth any living Creature within 


a minute of time 3 for.in half that time a Dog, up 
on which the experiment is commonly xrycd ,. tl 
gror being trom rhence called Gratto di Cane, fcll in 
a conyuiſiun. From that one goeth to ſeg the poor 


zel's of Pu; 2ols, and of a!l that Bay. that was orcÞ 
Y 
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all about a traT of Towns, ic having b:en the retrea? 
of che Romans, during: the hears of the Summer. 
All che rarities here, have been io often, and fo co= 
piouſly deſcrived, that I am ſenlivle I can add no- 
thing ro what is fo well known, I will ſay nothing 
of the Amyphitheatber, or of Cicero and Pirgils Hou- 
ſes, tor which there is nothing bur a dubious Tradi- 
rion ; they are ancient Brick buildings of the Romans 
way, and the Vauirs of Virgil's Houle are ſtill intire 3 
The Sulfatara is a ſurprizing thing 3 here is a bore 
rom our of which the force of rhe Fire, thar breaks 
our {till in many places, in a thick Reaming fmoke, 
that is full of Brimltone, did throw up abonc a hun- 
dred and fitty years ago» a vaſt quantity of Earth 
which was carricd aboye three miles rhence, and 
formed rhe Hill, called Monte Novs upon the ruines 


; of a Town, that was overwhelmed with this eruprion, 
' which is of a very conſiderable heigth; they told me 


thir there was before that time a Channel that went 


| from the Bay intothe Lake of Averno, of which one 
| ſees the beginnings in the Bay at ſome diſtance from 
| the Shore ; ic carrieth ſtill the name of Ful:o's Mole, 
* and is believed ro have been matle by Fulius Caſar, 
* Burby the (welling of the ground upon the eruption 
| of the Sulfatara, chis paſſage is ſtopr, and the A» 
| rertw0 is now freſh watcr, it is eighteen farhom deep. 
| On the fide of ic is that amazing Cave, where the 


Sibil is ſaid to have given our her inſpirations: the 


' hewing it ont of the Ruck, harh been a prodigious 
work, for the Rock is one of the hardeſt Srones in 
' the World, and th: Cave goerh in ſeyen hundred foor 
lang, twenty toor broad, and as I could gucfs cighs» 


reen foot high; Anz from the end of this great Gal- 
lery, there is a narrow paſſage of three foot broad, 


| two hundred foor lovg, and ſeven high, ro a ii:tle 


apartment, ro which we go in a conſtant floping 


> deſcent from the great Cave 3 Here axe three lictle 
| Rooms, in one of them there are ſome reſts of an old 


Cc 3 Moſaick, 
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 Moſaick, with which the Walls and Roof were laid 
oyer; there is alſo a ſpring of Water, and a Bath 
in which ic is ſuppoſed rhe S#bi} bathed her ſelf; 
and from this Cave ir is ſaid that there runs a Caveall 
along to Cuma, which is three long miles, but the 
aſſages i; now choakr by the falling in of the Rock 
19 ſeveral places; This piece of work amazed me, 
I did not much mind the popular opinion thar is ea(t- 
ly r:ceived there, thar al] this was done by the De- 
vil; the marks of che chizzel in all the parts of the 
Rock ſheweth tha rhis is not a wotk of Nature. 
Certainly they had both much leifure, and many 
hands at their command who fer about ir, and ir 
ſeems to have bcen wrought out with no other de- 
G2zn bur ro ſubdue the people more intirely co the 
condu@ of rhe Prieſts chat managed this Impoſture, 
ſo buſie and induſtrious hath the ambition and fraud 
of the Prieſts been in all Ages and in all corrupt Re- 
I;gions.” "But of all che Sccnes of Noble objefts thas 
preſent ir ſelf in the Bay cf Puzzols, rhe refls of Ca- 
ligula's Bridge are the moſt amazing, for ther? are 
yet ſtandingeight or ten of rhe Pillars that ſupported 
the Arches , and of ſ-me of the Arches the half is 
yet intire. I had nota line with me ro examine the 
depth of rhe Water where the furtheſt of thoſe Pillars 
is builc, bur my Warer-man affured me it was fifty 
cubirs, This I cannot believe, bur ir is cerrainly ſo 
drep thar one can ſcarce imagine how is was poſſible 
ro build in ſuch a depth, and tor the carrving off the 
Sea, that ſeems yet more impoſſible, Ir is a Noble 
Monument of the proſule and extrayagant expence of 
a Brutal Tyrant, who made one of the vaſte{h Brid- 
gcs thar eyer was attempted oyer three or four miles 
of Sea»-meerly ro Sacrifice ſo great a Treaſure co his 
Yahity : As for Agripina's Tomb, it is no great 
matter , only the bas rclicts are yer en-ire, | The 
marvellous Fiſh-Pond is a great Baſin of Water 
wrought like a huge Temples ſtanding upon eight 
| and 
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* 
und forty great Piſlars, all hewed ont of tlie Reck ; 
and they are laid over with four crufts of the old 
Plaiſtet, which is 'now as hard as Stonez this is be- 
lieved co be a work of Nero's : and abour a quarter of 
a mile from thence rhere is another vaſt work which 
goeth inco a'Rock ;/ bur ar the entrance rhere is a 
noble Poytsco” built of Pillars of Brick, and as one 
efifers into rhe Rock he finds a great many Rooms 
regularly ſhaped, hewed our of the Rock, and all 
covered over With Plaiſter, which is {ti!] incire, and 
{o white th#r 6ne can hardly think that it hath nor 
beet. waſhed oyer fince it was firft made: ther: are 
2 vatt number of thoſe Rooms, they ate ſaid to be 
4 hundred ; from whence this Cave carricth the name 
of the Centum Cameras : This hath'been as expenſive 
a work as ir is uſeleſs, it is intiruled co Nero, .and 
here they ſay he kept his Prifoners Bur there is no+ 
thing in all this bay that is both fo curious and fo 
uſeful as che Baths , which ſcems to flow frem the 
ſame-rcaſon, that is theccauſe of choſe eruptions in 
the Veſuvis and Sulfatars, 'and the Grattos formerly 
mentioned ; that as this heat makes ſome Fountains 
there ro be boiling hot, ſoirſends upa ſteam through 
the Rock rhat doth nor break through the pores of 
the Srone where ic is hard, but where th: Rock is 
ſofr and ſpungy, there the Reams come chrough with 
ſo melting a heat that a man is ſoon, ar ir were 
diflolyed in ſweat 3 bur if he ſtoops Tow in the paſ- 
ſages that are cur in the Rock he finds no heat, be- * 
cauſe there the Rock is hard, Thoſe ſteams, as they 
are all hor, ſo they are impregnated with ſich Mine= 
rals, as thy find in their way throagh the Rock , 
and near this Bath there are Galleries hewed out © 

the Rock and faced with a building; in which there 
are, As it were, B:dfteads made in the Wa'ls, uron 
which, thoſe thar come thither, to {weir for: their, 
health, lay their Quiles and Fed-cloaths, and ſu coxe 
regularly our-of theirs ſwears, * : 


Ir 
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It is certain that a man can no where paſs a day of 
his life both with ſo much pleaſure, and with ſuch 
advani ages as he finds in this journey to Puzzoli and 
all a/ong che Bay + but cho ancicntly this was all fo 
well built, ſo peopled, and fo beautifully laid out, 
yer no where doth one {ee more viſibly what a change 
time brings upon all places : for Naples hath fo' in- 
tirely car out this place, and drawn its Inhabitants 
ro it, that as Puzzclt ir (ef js but a ſma'l Village, fo 
tly.re is now no other in all this Bay, which was 
anciencly built almoſt all round, for there were ſeven 
big Towns upon ir, Haying thus rould you what L 
found molt co'\(fiderable in Naples, } cannot paſs by 
that Noble remnant of: the 7 za Apprathar rnns along 
thirty miles of the way berween it and Rome, with- 
out making ſome mention;of it: this high-way is 
twelye foqt broad, all made of huge itones, moſt of 
th:m blew, and they are generally a foor and half 
large. on all ſides : the ſtrength of this cauſe-way 
appears in its long duration, for it hath laſted above 
eighteen hundred Years : and is in moſt places for 
ſeyeral miles rogetber, as intire as when it w.s firſt 
mad? : and the botches that have been made for 
mending ſuch places, thar h:ye been worn out by 
time » ſhews a very viſible difference between the 
Ancient and the Modern way of Paving, One thing 
ſeems ſtrangezthat the way is level with the Earth on 
borh ſides : whereas ſo much w: ight as thoſe Stones 
carry ſhould haye ſunk the ground under them by irs 
preſſure : Beſides that the Earth, eſpecially in low 

rovnds, receives a conſtant increaſe chiefly by the 
duſt which the Winds or Brooks carry down from the 
Hills, both which reaſons ſhuuld make a more.ſerfible 
difference between thoſe wayes and the ſoil on both 
fides ; and this makes me apt to belieye,thar ancfent- 
Iy thoſe wayes were a lictle raiſed above the level of 
the ground, and that a courſe of ſo many Ages hath 
now brought them to an equality : Thoſe wayes were 


chictly 
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thiefly made for ſuch as go on foot : for 2s nothing 
is more pleaſant then to walk along them, ſo nothing 

is more inconvenient for Horſes and all forts of car- 

riage, and indeed Mulers are the only beaſts of bur- 

then thar can hold our long in this Read, whict 
beats all Horſes after they have gone ir alittle while. 

There are feyeral reſts of Roman Antiquities at the 

Mole of Cajeta; bur the Iſle of Caprea, now called 

Crapa, which is a lictie way into the Sea off from 
Naples, gave me a ſtrange Idea 'of Tiberius's Reigny 
ſince ir is hard to tell whether it was more extraor- 
ginary to ſee a Prince abandon the beſt Sears and 
Palaces of Italy, and fhuy himſclf. up in a Jictle 
Iſland, in which I was told there was a Tradition of 
ſeven little Palaces that he built in ir 3 or ro fee ſo 
yalt a body as the Rowan Empire ſo governed by ſuch 
a Tyrannical Prince, at ſuch a diſtance from the chicf 
Scene, ſo that all mifght have been reverſed long be- 
fore that the news'ot ir could have been brought to 
him, And 25 there is nothing more wondertul! in 
Story rhen to ſee ſo vaſt a Stare that had ſo great a 
ſenſe of, libercy, ſubdued by fo brutal and fo volup+ 
tuous a man as Antony, and fo raw a youth as 
Auguſtus, fo the wonder is much improved when 
we lee a Prince at a hungred and fifty miles diſtance, 
ſhut up in an Iſlind, carry the Reins of ſo great a 
body in his hand, atdcurn ic which way he pleaf- 
nels 


Bur now I come to Rome, which as it was once 
the Empreſs of the World in a ſucceffion of many 
Ages, ſo hath in'ir ar preſent more curious things to 
*ent<rtain the arcencion.of. a Traxelley, then any arker 
Place in Europe, On the fide of Tuſcany, the entry 
in ro Zame is very ſurprizing to ſtrangers, for one 
cometh along for a gtear many miles, .upon rhe re- 
mains of the Via Flamminia, which is rot indeed fo 
.entire as the 172 .Appia : yer there is enough left 
ao raiſe a jult 1Jea of the Ratran greamels, who on 

(6 
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fuck tauſe-ways all 11aly over, And within the Garg 
of the Portia di Populo, there is a Noble Obelisk, a 
' vaſt Fountain, two fe little Churches, like two 

Twins reſembling one another, as well as placed neaz 
one another, and on ſeyeral hands vne fees a long 
I;fta of ſtreets, There is not a Town in theſe parts 
of the World, where rhe Churches, Conyents, and 
Palaces ave lo Noble, and where the other Buildings 
are ſo mean, which indeed, diſcovers yery viſlidly the 
miſery under which the Ramans groan. The Churches 
of Rume are ſo well. known, that I will not adyen- 
rure on any de'criprivn of them, and indeed, I had 
roo Tranſt.nr a view of them ro make ic with: thar 
degree of exatneſs which the ſubjef requires. Ss. 
Peters alone would make a big Book , not to ſay a 
long Letter, Irs leng:h, heivhih and breadth are all 
fo rxattly proportioned , and the eye.is ſo equally 
pofſelied with all thefe, that the whole, upon.the 
ficit view, doth not appear ſo yaſt as ic is found to 
be upon a more particular atreprion : andas the four 
Pillars upoa which che Cupulo riles, are of fuch a 
prodigious bigneſs, that ore would think they were 
ſtrong enough ro bear any ſuperſtruure whatſoever; 
fo whe't on: climbs u2 to rhe rop of thar valt heighth, 
he wonders what Foundation can bear fo huge 2 
weighr 3 for as the Chu-ch is of a valt hceighth, fo 
the Cuprzls riſes four hundred and fifteen! big ſteps 
above the Rocf of the Church, In the heighth of 
the Concave of this Cupuls, ther: is a re"re'entatfon, 
that cho it can hardly be fren from the floor below, 
unleſs one hath a good Gghr, and ſo ir doth nor, 
perha”s, give much ſcandal, ver 1* is a grols indication 
of the Idolatry of that Church , for the Divinity fs 
there pictured as an: ancient man como:{T:d abuur 
with Angels, I will ſry nothing of th- great Alcar, 
of the. Chair of S. P-ter, of rhe grear * Tombs; / of 
which the thice chief are Pau! th2 ITI. Orban 
zhe VIII, and Alexander the V. I I. nor of = 
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' +2ft Vaulrs under his Church, andthe remains of 


Antiquity that .are reſerved in them: nut will L uns 
dercake a delcriprion of the adjoining Palace, whete 
the Painting ct the Corrid:ri, and of many of che 
Rooms by Yafhaet and Michae! Angelo are fo tich, 
that one is lorry to ſee work of that yalue laid on 
Freſco, and which muſt by conſequence ware cut too 
loon, as in ſeyerai places it is almoſt quite loft a 
ready, I could not .burt obſerve in the Sala Regis 
that is before the famous Chappel 'of S:flo I. and 
char is all Painted in Freſco, one corner that repre- 
ſents' the murther of the renowned Admiral Chafts- 
lion, and thar- hath written under it theſe words» 
Rex Colinii necem probat : The vaſt length of che 
Gallery on one fide, and of the Library in another 
do ſurprize one ; the Gardens haye many Statues cf 


a moſt exceſſive value, and fome good Fountains 3 


bur the Gardens are ill entertained both here and 
im the Palace on the Qusremal., And, indecd, in moſt 
of the Palaces of Rome, if there were bur a ſmal] 


colt laid our ro keep 1] in good:caſe that is broughe 


rogether, ar ſo yalt a charge, rhey would make anv- 
ther ſert of ſhew, an\l be looked at with much more 
pleaſure : In tho avarcments of Rome rhere are a 
great many things that offeal the light : The Doors 
are generally mean, and the Locks meaner, except 
in the Palace of Prince Borgheſe, whereas there is 
the vaiteſt ColleRion of the bett picces, and of the 
hands of the greateſt Maſters that is in all Ewrope, 
ſo the Doors and Locks give 'not-rhac diſtaſt to the 
eye, that one finds elſewhere, The Flooring of the 
Palaces is all of Brick; which is fo yery-mean, thet 
one ſees the diſproportion thar is berween the Floors 
and the rct of the Room, fiot without a ſenſivle 
preception and diflike, 4r is true, rhey ſay, their 
Air is ſo cold and moiſt in Winter that they cannor 
pave with Maible ; and the heat is ſometimes fo grez:t 
in Syummcr, that Flooring of Wood would __ 
wit 
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with heat, as well as be eat up by the verniin that 
would neſtle in ir, Bur if they keprt in thicir great 
Palaces ſervants to waſh rheir Floors, with tha: care 
that is uſed in Holland, where the Air is moilſter, and 
the climate is more productive of Vermine , they 
would not find ſuch ef.&s from wooden Hoors, at 
they pretend... In a wordzthere are none that lay our' 
ſo much wealth al] at once, as the Italians do upon 
the Building and Finiſhing of their Palaces and 
Gardens, and thar afterwards, beſtow fo little on the 
preſerving of rhem : another thing I obſerved in their 
Palaces» there is, indeed, a great ſeries of Noble 
rooms one within anorher ,. of which their aparr- 
ments are compoſed, bur I did nor find, ar the end 
of the apartments, where the Bed Chamber is, ſuch 
a difpofition» of rooms for back- ftairs, drefling-rooms, 
cloſets, ſervants rooms, and other conveniences as 
are necefſary for accommodating rhe Apartment, Ir is 
rrue,this is nor ſo necef{ary for an apartm.nt of State, 
in which Magnificence is more conſidered then con- 
yenience 3 bur I found the ſame want in chote apart» 
ments in which rhey lodged 3 lo that norwi:hſtanding 
all the riches'of rheir Palaces, it can nOt be faid that 
they are well lodged in them, and their Gardens are 
yet leſs underſtood, and worle kepr theri their Pa- 
laces, Ir is true, the Villa Borgheſe ought to be ex- 
cepred» where as there is a prodigious co]lection of 
bas reliefs, with which the Walls are, as ic were, 
covered all over, that are of a vaſt value; fo the 
ſtitues within, of which ſume are of Porphiry, ard 
others of Touchſtone, are amazing things: The 
whole grounds of this Park, which is abour three 
miles in compaſs , and in which rhere ate (ix or feven 
lodges, are laid our fo ſweetly, thar I thought I was 
in an Engliſh Park when I walked over ic. The 
Vills FP ampbilta is better ſciruated upon a higher 
ground, and hath more Water-works, and twice the 
cxcent of the other in. Svit , bur mcicher doth the 
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* Hoeſe nor Scatues approach ro the riches of © the orhiers 


| nur are the gruunds ſo well laid our and to well kepr. 
* Buc for the Furnicure of the Palaces of Rome, the 
f publick apartments are all coyered over with Picturas 
= and for thoſe apartments in which they lodge they 
are general'y furniſhed cich.r with red Velvet, or red 
| Damask, wich a broad gold Galloon at every breadth 


on I of the iff}, and a gold Fringe at roP and bottom, bur 
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| there is yery licle Tapiſtry in Italy, 
I have been carricd into all this diſgreſſton, from 


| the gencral view, thac I was giving you of rhe Popes 


” Palace, I named -one part of it which well i ingage- 
; me into new digreſſton, as it well qeſcrycs one, "and 
that is the Library of the Vaticau : The Caſe 13 
' great, but that which is lodged in it is much greater ; 


' tour here is a col'ection of Books tha: filleth a mans 


| Library ſome few of [1-eils L ſaw wit in Cavicals, 


| | 


eye : Theres firſt a great Hail, and at the end of it 
* there runs our on borh lides, _ Gzlicries of fo vaſt 
a length, chat tho che half of them is already fur- 
7 nithed with Books, yer one woulds hope tha: there is 
room Iefe {or more new Buuk: then the World will 
ever procuce, The Hes delberp Library ſtands by it 
kif, and bllech che one fie o; ihe Gal ery, as rite 


* Dake of Uroins Library of Maruiccipts flleth the 


other, Bur tho th: ic alt 47 very fair and beautiful, 
yer they are nor o&ghci1 /\ncig "ity as thoſe of Het» 
 delberg : When ir- Appe red that I was come trom 
: Englaad, Kin: Henry « te Y LI Is. Book of the 
ſeven Sacramen::, wich an infcripticn wrir upon it 
with his own han ro Pupy Leo the XY. was ſhewed 


- me reg:ther with a collection of tome Leters tht 


* Ieyyric co An3 Bulen of w! Heh fomeare in Zng I'ih, 


: | and ſome in French. I THk "KI <W iis 6 $1 at id WE: ro 
| Cleirly rhar they were nv forgeri: Ss Taor:1e are not 
| many Latin Manu” crip S of great Ant T1 ITY 42 16 


' 


Put that wirc!: took up alm »{t ha't « ] ene day: "ns 
} Ifvent at one time ja this pl.ce, relates to the pretent 
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diſpute that is on foor between Mr,Schelftrate the 
Libraty-keeper , and My, Maimbourg , concerninsiþ 
the Council of Conf{ance, The two points in debart 
atc the wores of the decree made in the fourth Seflj.r 
and the Popes. confirmation, In the tourch Seſſion, 
according to the French Manu'cripts, a Decree waff 
made, ſubjefting the Pope , and all ocher perfonſſi 
Whartloever, to the Authwriry of the Council, ani 
ro the Decrees ic was to mike, and to the Reform 
£102 it intended to eſtabliſh-buth in the Head and thÞ 
Members ; which as ic implics thac the Head wa 
corrupted and needed ro be reformed, fo ir fers rh: 
Council fo directly above the Pepe, that this SelliorÞ 
being confirmed by the Pope, purteth thoſe who afier 
the Popes infalliility ro no ſmall ftrairs : Fur if Poſſe 
Martin, that approved this Decree was infallibie, 
then this Decree is gocd ſtill; and if he was notÞ 
infallible, no other Tope was -infal/ible: To all thif 
Scvelſtrate anſwers from his Manuſcripts, thar wh 
words of a Reformation, in Head and Member. 
are not in the teerce of that Seſſion 3; and he dil 
Jh-w me ſeveral Manuſcripes, of which rwo wer 
evidently writ during the fitting of the Council, ani 
were not at all diſhed, in which theſe words wer 
not, I know the hand and way of writing of ha: 
Age tov well to be calily miſtaken in my judgem:nÞ 
concerning thoſe Manu'crip:$ FP pur if choſe wor 
are wanrtings there are other words in them*©thzF 
feem ro be much ſtronger for the ſuperiority of thiÞÞ 
Council above thar Pope, For ic is Decrecd, that 
Pores, and all other perſuns, were bound to ſubmii 
to the diciſions of che Council, as ro Fairh : which 
words are not in the French Manuſcripts ; Upon thi 
I rgld M. Sche!ftrate that I thought the words ir 
chele Manuſcriprs were ſtronger then the other: 
ſi'ce the word Refurmation, 25 ir was vſcd in th! 
rn: of that Council, belopg:d chicfly to the cor 
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recing of abuſes, ic being ofcen applied ro che regu- 

JIacions that were made in the Munafick Orders , 

*whenchey were brought to 2 mor? exatt obleryation 

Eof the rule cf their Order : : So tho the Council had 

Cdececed a Reformation both of Head and Mz:mders, 

I do not fee that this would impore more chan that 

ithe Papacy had tal:en into lome diforders that needed 

| 2 Reformation & and this 15 nor. deni:d eyen by thoſe 

| who aflert-the Pope's infaitibility : but a ſubmiſſion 
deg points of Faiih, that is exprefly afſerred in the 

| Roman Nianu'ctipts, is a much more poſitive evidence 

againſt the P-pe's Infa'livitirys and the word Faich 
is nor Cpab'e of fy large a lenſe a3 way be Juſtly 
| alcrived to Reſo:mation, Bur this diff-rence, in fd 
{min a point b.tween Manulcripes concerning fo late 
a TranſuRions give rrean uccafion to refl-E un the 
| yalt une: tain; y of Tradi:ion, elpceially of matrers- 
| that are at a giexr Ciltance from us; When thoſe 
that were fo latcly Tranfacted , are fo differently 
| repreſenced in Manuſcripts, and in which, borh thoſe 
| of Paris and Rome feem to Carry all rothible evid.nces 
l of finc rity. As tor the Popes CON: —_— of that 
{ | Decree it is true by a General Yuil, 
| corfirmes] the CounciT of Cox —whn6 wofacha peried 
| bur be{t-les _. he: mate a. particuiar Bull, as 
red mey in which ke enumera red all 
| the Decrecs by Ro cunkirime "i, af. ! amonz tho e,this 
| Decrce concerning the Supcrioricy of the Council js 


=D 


' rot named 5 this feemed to be of nwuch more 1mPor- 


LF 


| cance, and thereture 1 delired © fre the Original of” 


| the Bull: for their ſeem to bv juſt reaſons ro appre- 
{ head a forgery here: He na ro do his endea- 
! vours, tho he rold me thar would not be caſte, for 


next day when 


"(f | I came, hoping w ſee it, ! could nor be admitted : 
= bar be aflſured m- that it (A had nor been the lait 


es 


| Giy of my ſtay at Romrs fie would have procured a 


Pope Martin 


2 Warrang: 
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Warrant for my iceing the Original ; fo this is all 
I can fav as to the Authemicalneſs of that Bull: 
Bur ſuppoſing ir to bz genuine, I could ner agree to 
M.Sckelflratc that the General Bull of Confirmation, 
ought ro be limited ro the other that enumerates the 
Parcicular D.crees - bur fince that particular Evll 
was never Ci covered till he hath found ir out, it 
f.ems jt was f.crertly made, and did nor aſs accord- 
10g to the forms of the Confiltory : ard was a fraiu- 
dujen: thing of which no nuiſe was ro be made in 
that Age, and thcretore in all the difpure thar £1. 
lowed in the Concel of Baſil berween the Pope and 
the Counci!, upen this very point, no mention was 
ever made ct it by eicher fide : and thus ir 6an have 
no force, unles it te to difcover the Artifices ani 
fraud of that Ceupt that ar the ſame time in which 
the neceſhty uf their 2fFajrs obliged the Pope ro con- 
firm the Decrces of che Council, he contrived a 
ſecter Buil, which in another Age might be made 
ticof, to werken the Amthoricy cf the General 
CoBfrmation that he gave : and therefore a Bull that 
doth act pals in dve form ard is not p orulgarcd, it 
of ro Auwloriy : and to this Pretended Bull cannot 
Iimic the other Bul', Th.re were ſomc other things, 
ielating to this Cevace, tha: were ſheiwed me by 
Ms Scheiftrate,\ur th.ſ{ bring the mutt important, 
[ mention them enlv, I will nor give you here a 
l.rge accot.n: of :1.c icarred men ac Rome, Belly 
is dferved'y Fam for his knowledge ot the Greek 
and e/T.g yptian Antiquities, and fur all that beiorg) 
co the Mythologies and ſupcrititiuns of the Heatheny, 
ard hath a Cloler richly furiiſhed with things tel atirg 
ro thoſe marrers, Fabrctti is Julily celebrared for 
his Underſtardir.g ef th: Old Roman Architecture 
and Fabricks, Tadre Fabri is the chicf Honour ct 
the Feſts Colledge, and is much abuve the com- 
mvun 1atc, buth for Phik {fo phy , Marhematicks, and 
Clu 


2 


E Church Hiſtory, And he ro whom TI was the moſt 
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obliged » Abbot N32ars hath ſo cencral a view of 


| the [zveral parcs of learning, tho h- hath chicfly ap- 


plied himſe't to Philoſophy nd Marh.maricks, 2nd 
is a man of ſo irgaizing a ciyilicy , and uſed my 


ſe]f in fo particular a mianacr, that I owe him, as 


| well as choſe orhers, whom 1 haye mentioned, and 
whom I had the Hunour to ice, all rhe acknow- 


ledgments of cltcem and gratitude thar I can poſſibly 
m:ke them, 

One tees in Cardinal T'Eftrezs ail the advantages 
of a hizh bir:h* great parts, a generous civility, and 
2 mcalure of know'edge faire above what can be 
expected from a perion cf his rank ; brit as he gave 
a noble proteRion tv one of the leardnelt men that 
this Age hath prodiced , Mr, Lz2unnay, who tives 
many years with him, fo it is vitiale, thac he made a 
ereat progrels by the converfation of to extraordinary 
a pe ſun; and as for Th:ological learning , there 
is now none of the Col edge equal ry him, Cardi- 
nal Howard is tov well kn:wn in England to ned 
any character frm me. The Elevation of his pre= 
ſ-1t condi.ion hith nur in the lealt chang:d him 
h. hath all the iweernels and Genclenefs of remper 
that weaw in-him in Enzland, and he retains the 
unaffeted fimv!icity and humility of a Frier amidft 


all the dignity of the Puwrpie, and as he ſheweth 


 viliey, tha: I c.n-o7 ennugh ack1towiedge it. 


a'l the generous cre and concern fr his Countreys 
men thc they can expzct from him; fo I mer with fo 
much of it, in lo many obliging marks of his goods 
nfs fer my ſelf, thar wen: tar bzyond a common ci+ 
I was 
tr). the Powes Cont: fm was a very. extraordinary 
man tor the Orijenra] Tearnirg, which is bur little 
known in Rome + He is a Maſter of the Arabick 
Tengue, ani hwth wit, as Abbot Nagart rold me, 


* th: learned it Buur apaintt tb» Aſabarncian Retigions 
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that the World hath yet ſeen, bur jr is not yet Print: 
el: He isnor ſo much cltcemed in Rome as he wou!! 
be elſewhere, for his Learning is not in yogue, and 
the School Divinity and Cafuiltical Learning, being 
that for which Divines are molt eiteemed there 3 He 
whoſ: Studies lead him another way, is not fo much 
valued as he ovghtro be, and perhaps, the ſmall ac- 
counc thar the Pope makes of learned men, cure; 
{orewhat upon the Conrfcffor, for ir is certain, that 
chis is a Reign in which Learning is very little encote 
raged. 

Upon the general contempt that ail the Remans 
have, for theprcſenr Pontificate, one made a picalant 
refleion to me, he faid thoſe Popes thar inrended to 
caile their Families, as th:y ſaw the cenſure that this 
brotght upon chew, ſo they tudicd to leflen it by 
other things that might ſotten the Spirics of the peo- 
ple. No man di more for beautifying Zome, for 
finiſhing St, Peters, and che Library, and for furnith- 
ing Rome with water, then Pope Paul the V, tho a: 
th: ſame time he did not forget his Family ; and tho 
the ocher Popes thar have rai'ed great Families, have 
not done this ro ſo emincnt a Cegice as he did, 
ycr rhzre are many remains of their Magnihce- ce, 
whereas rhoſe Popes that havefnor railed Tami. ies, 
have jr ſeems thoughr thit alune was enough to 
maintain their 1epuration , ard fo they have ror 
done much either ro recommend their Government 
to their SubjeCti, or th:ir Reign to poſtericy 3 and 
ic isv:ry Plainy that the picſent Pope raketh ro great 
care of this, His lit. hath been certainy very 1n- 
nocent, and free of a'lthoſe pubiick ſandals that 
make a nuiſe jn the World, and there is ar preſent 
a regularity in Rome, that deferverh great com- 
mcecndation, for pub.ick Vices ate nut io be feen 
there + Ris perſonal ſobriety is a lo finev'ar, One 
afluicd nic that the expence of his Tavle did not 
amuuce 
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amount ro a Crown a day, tho this is, indeed, ſhorr 
of S:/ty V., who gave order to bis Steward never 
ro excced five and rwemty Bayokes, that is eighteen 
perce a day for his Diec. The Pope is very care- 
full of his healch , and doth never expole ic, for 
up.n the Jealt dilorder he ſhuts himſelf up in his 
Chamber, and often keeperh his Bed tor the leaſt in» 
dilpofition many dayes 3 but his Goyernmenr. is ſe- 
vere, and his Subjects are ruined, 

And h:re- one thing cometh into my mind, which 
perhaps is nor ill grounled, char ch2 poverty of a 
Nation, nor only difpcopics it, by driving the peo- 
ple our of ir, but by weakning the narural ferti ity 
of the Subjets3 for az men and women well cloath- 
e), and weil fed, that are nut exhauſted wkh per- 
petual labour, and with the rearing anxieties char 
want brings with ir , mult be much more lively 
rhen thuſe rha: are preſſed with want ; ſo it is very 
likely that th? cn2 muſt be much more diſpoſed to 
pr:-pagate then rhe other: and this appeared wore 
evident to me, when I comparcd the fruitfulneſs cf 
Geneva and Switzerland, with the barrennels thar 
reigns oycr all Jtaly, I ſaw two exrraordinary in- 
ſtances of the copious produftion of Gencea ; Mr, 
Tronchin \hat was Profeſſor of Divinity , and Fa- 
tier to the Jadicous and werihy Profeſſor of the 
ſame name, that is now. there, died at the ag: of 
ſeven'y {ix years » and had a hundred and fitteen 
perſ 6s all atj-e, that had cither deſcended from him, 
cal'e4 him Farther, And Mr, Calcndrin a pious 
any laborious Preacher of thar Town , that j3 de- 
icended from the Fami'y of rhe Calcndrin;z, who 
r-ceiving the Reformation av Vt a hundred and 
bity years ag», left Laces their Native City with 
the Turre mz, the Diary and ts Pourlamncche, 
and tem? othe!s that came and lertl:d ar Genera t 
He is gow but feycn and furry years 0d, and vet 
he 
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he: hath a hundred and five perſons that are de: 
ſcended of his Brothers and Siſters, or married w 
th:m; ſo that it he liveth bur ro eighty , and the 
Family mulcipiieth as ic hath done; he my fee 
ſ-me hundreds chat will be in the ſ:me rclation to 
him; bur ſuch things as theſe are not tobe found 
in Italy, + 

There is nothing that de ighrs a Stranger more 
in Zone, then. ro tee the great Foun:ains of Water 
thac are almolt in all the c:rncrs of ic: Thato 4 
A juaduF which Paul the V, reſtored cometh from 
2 collegion of Sources, fiye and thirty miles di- 
fant from Home , thar runs all the way upon an 
Aquadutt in a Channel that is vaulred and js liker 
a River then a Fountain: It breaketh out in fie 
ſereral Fountains, of which ſome give warer abouc 
a tvur !quare, That of Sxtus the V. the great 
Founrain of Agua Trav, hath yer no decoration, 
but diſchargech a prodigious quanti:y of Water, 
The glorious Founrain in the Prazpe Navin, that 
hath an air of greatneſs in it thac fſurprizeth one, 
the Fountain in the Piazza de Spagna, thole bc- 
fore St, Peters 7 and the Palazzo Farneſe, with wa- 
nv cthcrs, furniſh Rome ſo plentifully, that almoſt 
every Piivate Huule hath-a Fountain that runs cn- 
tinual'y: . All thee I fay are noble decoration, 
that c:rry an uſefuineis wich them thit cannor be 
enou2h commended * and gives a much greater 14's 
of thy>ie who have raken care to fupp:y this City, 
with one of the chizf pleaſures and conyenierces of 
life, then of oth rs who have laid out mil ions, 
meerly ro bring quantities of Warer to gire rh2 
eye a lirtle diverfjon, which wou'id have been 1d 
our much more nbly and uſefully, and wovil 
have more cff-Anaily erernized their Fame, if thev 
had been imployed as rhe Romans od rhe Trica- 
ſure in; turniſhipg great Towns wich Iv ater. 
There 
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There is an uniyerſal Civility that reigns among 
all forts. of people ar Rome, which in a great mea- 
ſure flows from their Government , for every 
man , being c2pable of ail the advancements of 
that State » fince a ſimple Ecclifialtick may be- 
come one cf the Manfgnort: and of theſe may be 
a C:xlinal, and one of theſe may be choſen Pope, 
this makes every man behaye himſelf towards al 
other perſons witch an cxaAnefs of refpeft : for no 
man knows what any other may grow to, Bur 
this makes profeſſions of eſteem and kindneſs go lo 
promiſcuouſly ro all forts of perſons, thar one ought 
not to butid too much on them. .The cenyerlacien 
of Rog:e is generally upun rews, for thu there is 
ro news Printed there, yer in the ferera) Anti- 
cham. crs of the Cardinals (where if they wake 
any c. ni derable figur2y there are Aſſemblies cf the'e 
tha: make their Cuurt to them) one js ſure ta 
kear ail the news of Europe together with many 
{pccula:ions upon whac poſſerh, Ar the Queen of 
Swedens all that relateth ro Germany or the Nor:b 
is ever to be found, and that Princeſs that muſt 
ever reign among all thar have a true traſt, eicher 
of wit or leaining, hath till in hr drawing Rooms 
the bcſt Conre of th. Stranzers, and her Civilicy 
together, wich the vaſt vaiicry with which ſhe fur- 
ritherh hcr converfition, maketh her ro be the 
Chi.f of all rhe living rarities that one ſces in 
Rice: I will not ue her own, word to my felf, 
which was , thar ſhe new grew toy be one of the 


friquities of Rowe. The Ambaſſ:dors of Crowns, 


Who live here in anuvther form than in any other 
Courr, andghe Cardina's and Prelares of the ſeveral 
Nartiors, that do all meet and center hercy, makech 
thar there i; more news in Zoame thn any where: 
Fur Pricits and the men of Religious Orders, write 
larger and more particular Lerrers, than any other 
luc of men, Bur (ucit a apply thein{s:vc> ro mace 
their 
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rheir Court h-re, arc condemned ro a loſs of time. 
that had necd be well rccompenc:e, for it 15 very 
great, A+ for one that Studics An: iquicies, Pituies, 
Srarues, cr Muſick, there is more <cnterrainment for 
him ate, than in all the reſt of Eurpe, but 
if he haih nor a caſt of theſe things, he will foon 
be weary of a place where rhe Conver/ation is al- 
Waycs g:neal, and where there is little fincerity or 
openneſs preftifled, and by conſequence , whete 
fiiendſhip is litt'e underſtood. The Women here 
b-gin to be a little more converſable, tho a Na'j- 
on na:urally fra'ous, will hardly al!ow a ercar li- 
berty in a City thir is compoſed of Ecc:efialticks ; 
who bci:g ceniecd the privilecge cf Wives of their 
ewny are ſuſpetted of being ſome: imes ro bo!d with 
the Wires cf o:hers: Th- libertics thar were rak.n 
in the Conliable of Napler's Palace, had ind.ed 
diiguſtcd the Romans much at that freeJom, which 
had no bounds, But the Dutcheſs of Bracc;ano, 
that is a French Woman , hath by the exaRne fs of 
ber deportmen:, amidit all the innecenrs Freedoms 
of a Nobl: converlation, recovered itn a great mea- 
ſure, the credir of tho!e liberties, that Ladies beyon( 
the Mountains, praiſe with all th: flrin:is of 
Virrug 3 For ſhe recciv-th vifirs ar vublick: hours, 
:7d in Publick Rooms, and. by the (icelinels of her 
cunyerſativon, maketh that her Court js the p'ca- 
ſamelt Aﬀ/ſembly of Strangers, thr: is ro be fuund 
2n any of the Palaces of the [talians at 7Zoawe, 

I will not engage in ad.fſcripiien of Rome, citkes 
ancient or modern, this hath bcen done fo ofr, and 
with ſuch exafneſs, that nothing can be add.d to 
whar hath bcen alreaily publiſhed. It is cerrain 
that when one is in the Capitol, and fees thefe 
Pour reſts of what once it was, he is ſurptized co tee 
a building of ſo great a fam: ſunk ſo low, thar one 
can ſcarce imagine that it was once a Caltle, _ 
acc 
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ated upon a Hill able to hold out againſt a Siege 
of the Gauls : The Tarpeian Rock is now of lo 
ſma'l a fail, that a man would think it no greac 
matter, fur his diverſion, ro leap over it: and the 
ſhape of rhe ground hath not becn ſo much altered 
on one fide, as ro make us thiuk ir is very much 
changed on the orh:r, For Severus's Triumphal 
Arch, which is at the foor of the Hill on the orher 
fide, is not now buried above ewo fovt within the 
eround, as the vaſt Amphithcater of Titus is not a= 
bove three foot ſunk under the level of che greund, 
Within the Capicol one ſees many Noble remnants 
cf Antiquiry, but none is more glorious, as well as 
mo!:C vieful, then the Tables of their Conſuls which 
are up.n the Wall ; and the Incription on the Co- 
I:umna Roffrola, in the time of the firſt Punick War, 
is wichuur doubt the moſt ya'uable Antiquity in 
Rome. From this all along the facred way , one 
findeth ſuch remaants of Old Rome in the ruines 
of the Temples, in the Triumphal Arches, in the 
Porttco's, and other remains of that Glorious Body, 
that as one cannot fee thee :av often, ſo every time 
one ſees them, they kindle in him vaſt Ilea's of 


that Republick, and make him refle& on that which 


he learned in his youth with great p'ezfure. From 
the hejgth of che Conyenr of Araccl;, a man hath 
a full view of all the extent of Rowe, bur lite- 
ra'ly, it is now, ſcges «bj; Roma fuit 5 for the parts 
of the City , that were moſt inhabited ancienrly, 
are thoſe that ate now laid in gieat Gardens , ors 
as they Call them , Vineyards., of which ſcme ate 
ha'f a mile in compaſs : The yaftne!s of the Roman 
mag"ificence and luxury, is that which paſſerh ima- 
gEination 5 the prodigious Amprubcater ct Titxer, 
tht could cunyeniently reccive eighty fiye thouſand 
lreftarors ; th: orcar exrent of the Circus maximus 
the Vayu'ts where the Waters were Icceived that tur- 
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niſhed Titus baihs, and above ail Deocletian”; bars, 
rho built when the Empire was in it's decay, are fo 
far above ail modern builcings, thar there js nor to 
much as room tor a comparifon, The extent of thols 
baths is aboye half a miic in compaſs: rhe vaſtnei; 
of the rooms in which che Bathcts mighc {.vimy of 
which the Caribufran's Church , that yer remains 
entire, is one, and the many grear Piilars all of one 
ſtoge of Matble» beaucitu-ly ipoited,' are things of 
which theſe Jatter Ages are nut capable, The beauty 
of their Temples, and of the Poyiico's before them 
is ama7ing, Chictfly that of the Rotunda, where the 
Fabrick without looketh as mernzbeir g only Brick, 
as the ArchitcQure is bold : for ir riſerh up in a Vault 
and yer ar the Top there is an open left of thirty foor 
in Diamercr, which, as it is the only Window of the 
Church, fo ir filleth ic with light, and is the hardi;it 
piece of AichircRure that eyer was made, 

The Pillars of the Portico aic alſo cke nobleſt jn 
Rome, they are the higheſt and biggeſt thar one can 
ſee any where all of one Stone : and the nambers & 
thoſe Ancient Vil'ars with - which, not only many 
of the Churches are beautified , chicfly St, Mary 
Mae giure, and St. Fobn in the Lateran, but with 
which even privat- Houſes are adorned, and ct the 
fragments of which rhere are ſuch malticudes in all 
the ſtreces vi Rome, giverh a great 14:4 of rhe cx- 
pence-fuincls of th? Old Romans in their buildings: 
tor the hewing and ferching a few of thoſe Pi.lars, 
mult haye Colt morc than whole Palaces do now! 
ſince moſt of them wcre brought trom Greece : 
Many of theſe Pillars are of Po-phiry, orhers of 
Faſp, others of Granated Marble, but the great:it 
number i5 of white Marble: The two Cu.umns 
Tra;ans and Antonins : the wwo tiorks that ate in 
the Mount Cavallo, and the o:her two Holes in th: 
Capirul, which have ®not indeed the puſturcs and 
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* morior. of the other, The braſs Horle that as is 
believed, carricch Marcus Aurelius ; the remains of 


| Nero's Coloſſus, the Temple of Bacchus near the 


Catacomb of S, Agnus, which is the entireſt and the 


| leaft alcered of al} the Ancienc Temples: The. great 


Temple of Peace ; thoſe of the Sun and Moon : that 


| of Romulus and Remus, (which I conſidered as the 


ancienteſt Fabrick rhat is now lefr, for ic is little 
| and ſimple, and ſanderth is ſuch a place, thar when 

Rome grew fo coſtly, it could nor have been let alone 
| unchanged, if ic had nor been that ir was reverenced 
| for irs Antiquity) the many other Portico's , the 

Arches of Severus, of Titus, and Conflantine , in 

the laſt of which, one fees that the Sculprure of his 

2ge, was much ſunck from whar ic had been, onlyin 

the Top there are ſome bas reliefs that ace clearly 
; of a much ancienter rime, and of a berter manner, 
| And that which cxceedeth all che reſt, the many great 
' Aquedutis that come from all hands and run over a 
vaſt diſtance, ate things which a man-cannor ſee ofc 
! enough , if he would form in hiafelf a juſt Idea 
| of the vaſtnelſs of that Republick, or rather Empire : 
! There are many Statues and Pillars, and other Anti- 
| quities of great value dug up in all the quarters of 
* Rome theſe laſt hundred and fourſcore years, fince 
t Pape Leo the Xs. time 3 who as he was the greatelt 
, Patron of Learning and Arrs, that perhap3, ever was, 
{fo was the generouſeſt Priace that ever Reigned 3 
* and it was he that firſt ſer on foor the inquiring inco 
| the Riches of Old Rome, thar lay ill his rime , for 


- I; the moſt parr, hid under ground; and indeed if 'he 


” had been Jeſs ſcandalous in his Impiety-and Atheilm, 
» of which nejther he nor his Courc were ſo much as 

aſhamed , he had been one of the moſt celebraced 
$ perſons of any Age, Soon after him Pope Paw! 
*ibe I TI, gave the ground of the Monte Palaiins 
© his Family : Bur 1 was told that this large piece 
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of ground, in which one ſhould look for the greatet Þ 
ColleCtion of rhe Antiquities of the .highelt value, Þ 
fince this is the ruin of che Palace of the Kuma 
Emperors, hath never been yer ſearched jnto with 
any exaCtneſs ; So that when a curious Prince cometh 
that is willing to employ many hands in digging up 
arid down this Hill, we may expe& new Scenes « 
Roman Antiquitics, But all this matter would 
quire Volumes , and rhercfore I' haye only name! Þ 
thele things , becauſe I.can add norhing to thoſ:Þ 
.copious defcriptions that have been fo oft made « 
them. "Nor will I fay any thing of . the modern 
Palaces or th: Ornamencs of them, either in Piturs 
or Statues, which are things that carry one ſo far, 
thar ir is not eafic ro give bounds to the diſcriptionÞ 
into which one findeth himſelf carried, when he ona 
enters vpon ſo fruirtul a ſubjet, The number of th: 
Palaces is great, andevery one of chem hath enough 
to fix the. attention of a Traveller, till a new on: F 
drives ihe former out of his thoughts :; It is true, th Þ 
Palcſirina, the Borgheſe, and the Farncſe,have ſome-& 
what in them that leaye an impreſſion which no nev 
objeRs can wear our : and as the laſt hath a Nob: 
ſquare before it with rwo great Fountains in it, h 
the Statue of Hercules-and the Bull thar are beloy, 
and rh? Gallery above Stairs are unyaluable , i: 
Rocf of the Gallery is one of the beſt Pieces | 

F 


Painting that is extant , being all of Carrachi 
hand, and there are in thar Gallery rhe greatei 
number of Heads of the Grcek Philoſophers and Po 
ets thar I ever ſaw together : That of Homer, al 
that of Socyates, were the two that ſtruck me mol, | 
rhat Plato and Xeniphben give us of Socrates ; tit 
far Noſe, the broad Face, the ſimplicity of Look 


chieſty rhe latter, which as it 'is, without diſputs 
a true Antick, ſo it carrieth in it all the charactes 
.2nd the mean appearance which that great Philoſe b 
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teſ be 4 

ue, & pher made,.ſo that I could nor return ofr enough to! 
na look upoi) it, and was deiighted with this more thea 
vith EF wich all the wonders of the Bull, which is indeed a 


0 F Reek of Marble cur out into a whole Scene of Sca- 
WE wes ; but as the Hiſtory of ic is nor well known, fo 
SUE there are ſuch Fanlrs in rhe;Sculpture, thar tho it 
re-W} i; ail extream fine , yet one ſeeth ic hath nor the 
met cx: nels of the beſt rimes. As for the Churches 
hole Þ and Convents of Rome, as the number, the yaſtrie(s,, 
e CÞÞ the riches, borh of Fabrick, Furniture, Painting and 
den other Ornaments amaze one, ſo here again a Stran» 
urGF cer is Joſt , and the Convent that one ſeeth laſt, is 
fan alwayes the moſt admired : I conf.ls the Minerva, 
10 which is the Domin:canr, where the Inquiſition fit- 
one ieth, is that which maketh the moſt tenſible Im- 
© preffion upon ene that paſſeth at Rome for an Here- 
ul F tick, rho exccpr one commicterh great follics, he is 
one in no danger there, and ths puycrry thar reigns in 
thar Ciry maketh chem find their intereſt 6 rquch 
in uſing Strangers well, whatſoever their Religion 
may be, that no man needs be affraid there : And FE 
# have more then ordinary reaſon ro ackowledge this 
who having ventured to go thicher , afir all the 
liberty that I had taken to write my choughys free- 
ly beth of the, Church and Sec of Ryme, and was 
known by all with whom I conycrfed there, yet mer 
with the higheſt civiliries poflible among all lorrs of 
people, and in particular, both among the Englifþ 
and Scattsſp Feſuitcs, rho they knew well encugh 
that I was no triend to their Order, 

In the Gallery of che Engltſ# Feſuites, among the 
PiRures of their Martyrs, I did nut meer with Gar= 
net; for perhaps that name is ſv well known, that 
they would nor expoſe a Pifvre, with ſuch a name 
J on it, roa!l Scrangers, yer Oldcorn, being a name 
© lels known, is hung there among their Martyrs, tho 
5 he was as clearly convicted of the Gun: pouger 
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Treaſon, az the other was: and it ſeemed a little 
Rrange ro mes to fee that ar a time in which, for 
other reaſons, the Writers of thar Communion have 
not thought fir, to deny the truch of rhar Conſpi- 
racy, a Feſuit convitted of the blackeſt crime that 
ercr was projefted, fhould be reckoned among their 
Martyrs, I ſaw lkewife thrre the Origin. of theſe 
Emilematical Prophecics, rclating to Eng!and, that 
the Feſeits have had ar Rome near ſixty years, and 
ef which I had ſome time ago procured a Copy, 
fo I found my, Copy was truc, I hapned to be ar 
Rome, during St. Gregorg's Fair and Feait , which 
Lfted ſeycral dayes, In his Church the Hofty was 
expoled : and fremthar, all thar came thirher, went 
to the Chappel that was once his Houſe, in which 
His Starve and the Table where he ſerved the poor, 
are preſeryed: I ſaw ſuch yaſt numbers of people there, 
that one would have thought all Rome was got to» 
gether, Thry all kneelcd down to his Staruc, and 
after a prayer ſaid ro it» they kifſed his four, and 
every one touched the Table with his Brads , as 
hoping co draw fome yertue from it, I will add 
nothing of the ſeveral Obelisks and Pillars thar 
are in Rome, of ihe celeorared Chappels thar are i 
ſome cf the great Churches, in particular rhuſe of 
Sixtus the V. and Paul the V. in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, of the Water works in the £1rinal, the 
Varican, and in many of the Vineyards : Nor will 
I go out of Rome to d:ſcribe Freſcati , (for T:90!y 
I did nor fee) The young Prince Borgeſe, who is is- 
deed one of the glories of Reme, as well for his 
Learning as for his Virtue, did me the Honour «© 
carry me thither with thoſe two learned Abbots Fa- 
brett and Nazar, and enter:air.ed me with a mag: 
nificence that became him better ro giyey than me 
ro receive, The Water-works in the Aidobrandin 
Palace haye a magnificence.in them beyond - chat 
ene! 


LOS 

C4 1. 
I ever ſaw in France, che mixture of Wind wich the 
Warer, and the Thunders and Storms that this ma- 
keth is noble ;: The Water-works cfthe Ludoviffo, 
and che Monte Dragone, have likewiſe a greatnels 
in them that is natural, and indeed the riches thac 
one meets With in all places within Doors in ltaly, 
and the poverty that one ſeeth every where abroad, 
are the moſt unſuitable things imaginable 2 bur it 
is very likely that a great part of their moveable 
Wealth will be ere long carried inco Frauce for as 
ſoon as any PiRure or Starue of great yalue is of- 
fered to be fold, thoſe thar are imployed by the 
King of France, do preſently buy ir up, fo that as 
that King hath already, the greatelt colle&ion of 
Pictures thar is in Europe, he will very probably in 
a few years more, bring together the chicf Treaſures 
of Italy. 

I have now given you an account of all that ap- 
peared moſt remarkable to me in Rome, I ſhall 
to this add a very extraordinary piece of Natural 
Hiſtory, that fell our there within theſe rwo years, 
which I had firſt from rhoſe rwo learned Abbors Fa- 


' bretti and Nazart , and thar was afterwards more 


auchentically confirmed to me by Cardinal Howard, 
who was one of the Congregation of Cardinals thas 
examined and judged rhe matter, There were rwo 
Nans near Rome, one as I remember was in the Ci- 
ty, and the ocher nor far from it, who, after they 
had been for ſom? years in a Nunnery, perceived a 
very ſtrange change in Nature, and chat rheir Sex 
was altered, which grew by ſome degrees a total 
alrccration in one: and tho the other was nor lo 
entire a change, yer ic was viltble ſhe was more 
Man than Woman ; upen this the matter was look- 
ed into ; Thar which naturally cffcreth it ſelf here, 
1s that thele ewo had been alwayes what they then 
appearcd robe; bur thar they had gone into a Nun= 
Ee 3 RETY, 
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nery in a diſguiſe ro grarific a brutal appetice, Buy 
ro this, when I propoſed it, anſwer was made, 
that as rke breaſts of a Woman that remained tiil, 
6i4 in a great meaſure ſhake off. that objeRian, 
ſo the proofs were given fo fully of their having 
been real females, char chere was no doubt left of 
that, nor had they given any fort of ſcandal in the 
change of their Sex; And if there had been any room 
left ro fufpe a cheat or diſguiſe , the proceedings 
would haye been both more ſevere and more ſecret : 
and rheſe perſons would have been burnr,. or at leaſ: 
Put ro death in ſome terrible manner, Some Phyl. 
rians and Chyrurgions were appoinred to examine the 
. matter, and at laſt, atter a long and exaR enquiry, 
they were Judged co be abfolved from their vows, 
and were difmiſſed from the obligation of- a Reli- 
gious life, and required ro go in-mens habir. One 
of them. was a Valet de Chambre.to a Roman Mar- 
queſs, when I'was there: I heard: of this marter 
only cwo dayes before I left Rome, fo that I had no: 
time ro enquire after ic more particularly ; but 1 
Judged ir ſo extraordinary, that I thought ir was 
worth communicating it to ſo curious an Inquiter 
Into nature. 

And fince I am. upon the ſubjeR of the change: 
thar have been made in nature, I ſhall add one «t 
another ſort that I examined while I was at Genera: þ 
There is a Miniſter of S. Gervais, Mr, Gody, who i 
hath a Dzughter;:har is now Sixteen years eld : Her 
Nur'e had an extraordinary thickneſs of hearing, a: Þ 
a. year old, the Child ſpoke all thoſe little we: 
thac Chil/ren . begin uſually co learn at that age, 
bur ſhe made no progreſs ; yet this was not obſcryed, Þ 
till ic was roo /ate, and as ſhe grew to be two 
years old, they perceived there that ſhe had loſt he Þ 
hearing, and was fo deaf that ever fince tho the hear © 
great Noiſes , yer ſhe Hears nothing that one - 
ipeak Þ 
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ſpeak to-her. It ſeems whilerthe milk of her Nurſe, 
was more abundant, and that the Child ſucke more 
moderately the firſt year, choſe humors in the blood 
and milk had not thar «fc. on her, that appeared 
afrer_ ſhe came to fuck more violently : and thar 
ber Nurſes milk being ia 1c quantity, was thicker, 
and more charged with that vapour that wecationed 
the deafneſs, But this Chill bath by obſerying the 
motions of the mouths. and lips of ockers, acquired 
fo many words, that out of theſe ſhe hath formed a 


fort of jargon, in which ſhe can hold converfation 


whole days with thoſe thar can ſpeak her own Lane 
guage. Icould underſtand fome of her words, bur 
could nat comprehend a period, for it ſeemed co be a 
confuſcd noiſe ; She knows nothing that is (aidto 
her, unleſs ſhe feetb the morion of their mouths char 
ſpeak ro her; ſo that in che-night, when it.45 neceſ- 
(ary to ſpeak to her, chey muſt light a Candle : 
Only one thing appeared the flrangeſt part of the 
whole narration : She hath a Siſter wich whom flie 
las praftifed her Language more than wich any 
other : and in the nighe by laying her hand on her 
Siſters mouth , ſhe can p:rceive by thar j whar ſhe 
ſayes, and fo can diſcourſe with her in the Nighr, 
It is cruc, her Mather told me thac this did not go 
far, and char ſhe found out only ſome ſhort period 
i this manner, bur it-did nor hold our very long : 
Thus-this young Woman withour any pains taken 
on her, hath meerly by a natural ſagacity found 
out 2.method of holding .diſcourle, thac doch ina 
great meaſure leflin the miſery of. her deafne6s, I 
examined this 'matter critically » bur only the Siſter 
was nor preſent, fo that I could not-ſec how the con- 
vcrſation palt berween them in the dark, 

Bur before I give over writting concerning: this 
place, I cannot hinder my ſelf, from:giving you an 


- account.of a conyeiſation that I had with one of or 
mort 
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moſt Ce.cbrared perſons rhac lives in ir, I was talk: 
ing conccrniag the Credic chat the Order of the Fe- 
ſures had every wherez It was faid that'all the 
World miſtruited them, and yer by a itrange ſort cf 
con:radiction all the Worid rruſt:d them, and rho 
ir was well known that every Feſuite was truer to 
the Intereſts of his Order, than he could be to the 
Irrerctts of any Prince whatſoever, yer thoſe Princes 
that would be very careful nor to ſuffer ſpies ro come 
into their Courts ar into their Cuuncils ſuffered 
thoſe ſpies ro come into their breait» and Conſciences : 
and tho Princes were n«r generally very rendcr in 
thoſe parts, yet as they had efr as much guilt, fo 
they had ſometimes as much fear as other People, 
which a Dextrous ipy knew well hew co mannage: 
Upon whici that perſon thic prerendcd to be a 
zealous Catholick, added, rhar for their pare they 
con':dered onlv the Charatt:r that the Church gave 
ro a Prieſt ; and if the Church qualities him to do 
rhe funtions of 2 Prieſt, rhey rhought ir very need- 
leſs to inquire alter other perſo:a. Qualittes, which 
were bur common things, whereas the other was 
all Diviae. On the Contrary, they thoughr ir was 
fo much ch+ better ro have ro do with a poor Igno- 
rant Prieſt : for then they had co do only with the 
Church, and not with the -man, Purſuant to this, 
that perſons Confefſ>r was rhe greateſt and the nfolt 
notorious block head rhac couid be found, and 
when they were asked why they made uſe of fo weak 
a Man, they anſwered, becauſe they could not find 
2 w:aker: and when cyer they found one berter 
qualified char way, if ir were a groom or a foot- 
man thar gor into Prieſt's Orders, they would cer- 
tainly make uſe of him. For they would as: 
Council of a frierd 3 but rhey knew no other uſe 
of a iConfcſor, but ro Confcls ro him, and to re- 
ceive Abſolucion frem him: and in ſo doing, they 


pres 
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pretended they ated as became a true Catholick, thiae 
contidered only rhe power of che Church in the Prieit, 
withour regarding any thing elſe, 
So far hare I entertained you with the ſhore 
ramble that I made, which was too ſhort ro de- 
ferve the name of Travelling, and therefore the cn- 
quirics or Obſervations thar I could make , muſt 
be received with the abatement that ought ro be 
made for lo thotr a ſtay : and all will be of a piece, 
when the remarks axe as ſlight, as the abode I made 
m the places through which I paſt was fhort. I 
haye avoided the troubling you with: things that 
are commonly known, ſo it I haye not entertained 
you with a long recital of ordinary matr:Ts, yer 
L have told you nothing bur whar 1 ſaw and knew 
ro be true, or that I had from ſuch hands, that L 
have very good reaſon to believe ir:. and I farcy 
that the things which made the greateſt impreſſion 
on my ſelf, will be acceprably received by you, to 
whom, as upon many accounzs, I owe all the ex- 
preſſions of eſteem and gratirude rhar I can ever 
pay ſo I had a more parcicular reaſon that deter- 
mined me to give you, fo full an. account of all IL 
ſaw and obſerved: for as you were pleaſed ar par- 
ting ro do me the Honour to defire me to commu 
nicate ro yol ſuch things as appeared molt remark- 
able ro me; fo I found ſuch a vaſt advantage in many 
places, bur more particularly at Venice, Rome and 
Naples, by the happineſs I have of being known ro 
you, and of being fo far conſidered by you, that I 
could give a Copious Account both of your perſon 
and Stu-lies, to thoſe in whom your curious diſco= 
veries had kind'ed that efeem for you, which all che 
Worly payeth both co you and to your immortal 
erquiries into rature, which are amung the pecu- 
liar blefſings of this Age: and that are read with 
no lels care and pleaſure in. Italy rhen in Ab” 
This 
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This was ſo well received, that T found the- great 
advantage of this Honour I did my felt, in atſums 
ing the glorious Title of one of your friends , and 
I owe a great Part. of that diltintion which I mec 
with, to this favourable charaer that I gave my 
felf;' ſo that if I made any progreis in the enqui- 
ries, that ſ@ ſhort a ſtay could enable one to make, 
I owe irin fo a peculiar a manner to you, thar this 
zerurn thar I make is bur a very ſmall part of that I 
owe you, and which I will be endeayouring to. pay 
you ro the laſt moment of my life, 
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From Nimmegen,the 20.0f May 1686, 


SIR, 


Thought I had made ſo full a point at the cormn- 
cluſion of my laſt Letter, that I ſhould not have 
given you the trouble of reading any more Letters 
of the Volume of the former : But new Scenes and 
new Matter offering themſelves to me, I fancy you 
will be yery gentle to me, if I Engage you again 
to two or three Hours reading. From Civita Vec- 
chia I came to Marſeilles, where if there were 2 
Road as Safe as the Harbour is covered ; and if the 
Harbour were as large as it is convenient, it were 
certainly one of the moſt important places in the 
World ; all is ſo well defended, that it is with 
reſpeft either to Storms or Enemies the ſecureſt Port 
that can be ſeen any where. The Freedoms of this 
place, though it; is now at the mercy of the Cit- 
Aaa tadel, 
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-£44ct, ars {uch, and its ſituation draweth ſo much 
l rade to it, that there one fſeeth another appear. 
ance of wealth then I found in any Town of France, 
and there 1s a new ſtreet lately built there, that 
for the beauty of the buildings, and the largenel; 
of the ſticet, is the Nobleſt I ever ſaw. There i 
1n that Port a perpetual heat, and the Sun was f 
ſtrong in. the Chriſtians week, that I was often dri- 
ven off the Key. I made a Tour from thence 
through Provence, Languedoc, and Dauphine. 1 will 
oftcr vou no account of Niſmes, nor of th? Amfhj. 
theatre in it, or the Pont du Gar near it 3 which 
they are ſtupendious things, fo they : are ſo copi- 
cuſly deſcribed by many, and are ſo generally known 
to the Engliſh Nation, that 1t you have never gone 
that way your ſelf, yer you muſt needs have re- 
ccived ſo particular a relation ot them from thoſ? 
that have ſeen them on their way to Montpelier, 
that 1 judge 1t necdlets to eniarge upon them : Nor 
Will I fay any thing of the Soil, the Towns, 
or any other remarkable thi:gs that I found 
there. 

I have a much ſtronger inclination to ſay fome- 
what, concernirig, the perſecution which I ſaw 1n 
its rage and utmo{t try ; and of which 1 could give 
you many inftances that are fo much beyond 3ll 
the evmmon meaſures of batbarity and ctuelty, that 
I contcts they ought not to be believed, unlcls | 
conlki eve more yolitive proots of them, than are 
fitting now to be brought forth : and the paiticu- 
12;s that I could tell you are fuch, that 1f 1 ſhou!l 
relate them with the neceffiry circumiiances' of 
time, place, and pe: ſons, theſe inighe be fo fatal to 
many that 2re yet in the pover of their Enemts, 
that my regard to them rcftrains mr, In ſhort i 
do .not think that in any Aze there ever was fvc: 
a violation of ii that 1s tacred, either with relacic! 
to God or Matt; And Wilt 1 1aw and Knew tics 
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rom the firſt hand, hath fo confirmed all the 7- 

der's that I had taken from Books of the cruclty 
of rhat Religion, that I hope the impreſſion that 
this hath made upon me {hall never end but with 
my life : The applauſes that the whole Clergy give 
to this way of proceeding, thz many Panegyricks 
that are already writ upon it, of which, befides 
th2 more pompous ones that appear at Paris, there 
are numbers writ by ſmaller Authors 1n every Town 
of any note there ; and the Sermons that are al 
flights of flattery upon this ſubjef , are ſach evi- 
dent demonſtrations of their {zxnſe of this matter ; 
that what is now on foot may be well term:'d the 
Act of the whole Clergy of that Kingdom, which 
yet hath been hitherto eſteemed the moſt moderate 
part of th? Reman Communion, It any are more 
moderate than others ; and have not ſo far laid off 
himan nature as not to go in entirely into thoſe 
bloody praftiſes, yet they dare not own 1t, but 
whiſper it in ſecret as if it were half Treaſon : but 
for the greater part, they do not only magnifie all 
that is done, but they animate even the Dragoons to 
higher degrees of rage : and there was ſuch a heat 
ſpread over all tle Country, on this occaſion, that 
one conld not go into any Ordinary, or mix in any 
promiſcuous converſation, without finding ſ:ch ef- 
tets of it, that it Was not eaſte for ſich as were 
toucht with the leaſt degree of compaſiton for the 
miſcries that the poor Proteftants ſuffered, to be 2 
witncf to the Inſultings that they muit meer wit! 

'n all places. Some perhaps imagine that this hath 
| not been approved in Taly, and it 1s true there 
| were not any publick rejoycings upo' 1t at Rome z 
| no Indulzences nor Te Deums were heard of : And 
| the Spaniſh faftion being ſo prevaleat there, 1t 1s 
| not ſtrange if a courſe of proceedings, that is with- 
| out an example, was ſet forth, by all that were of 
| that intereſt, in-its proper colours; of which I 
| Aaaz mer . 
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' met with ſome inſtances my ſelf, and could no 
but ſmile to ſee ſome of the Spaniſh FaCtion fo far 
to forget their Courts of Inquifſttion as to argue a- 
gainſt the Converſions by the Dragoons, as a re- 
proach to the Catholick Religion. Yet the Pope 
was of another mind, for the Duke d'Eſtrees gave 
him an account of the Kings proceedings in this 
matter very copiouſly, as he himſelf related i, 
Upon which the Pope approved all, and expreſſed 
2 great ſatisfaftion in every thing that the King had 
done in that matter ; and the Pope added, that he 
found ſome Cardinals [ as I remember the Duke 
dEftrees (aid two ] were not pleaſed with it, and 
had taken the liberty to cenſure ir, but the Pop: 
faid, they were to blame : The Duke d'Eſtrees di 
not name the two Cardinals, though he ſaid he be- 
lieved he knew who they were: and it 1s very likely 
that Cardinal Pio was one, for I was told that h: 
ſpoke freely enough of this matter. I muſt take 
the liberty to add one thing to you, that I do not 
ſee that Great Monarch is to be ſo much blamed 
in this matter as his Religion is, which, without 
queſtion, obligeth him to extir pate Hereticks, ani 
not to keep his faith to them : ſo that 1nſtead of 


cenſuring him , I muft only lament his being brel I | 
up in a Religion that doth certainly oblige him to 


deveſt himſelf of humanity, and to violate his faith, 
whenſoever the cauſ2 of his Church and Religion re- 
quireth it: Or if there is any thing in this condutt 
that cannot be entirely juſtified from the principles 
of that Religion, 1c is this, that he doth not put the 
Hereticks to death out of hand, but that he forceth 
them, by all the extremities poſſible, to fign an ad- 
Juration, that all the World muſt needs ſee 1s don? 
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againſt their Conſciences : and this being the only Þ 
end of their miſeries, thoſe that would think anj Þ 


fort of death a happy concluſion of their ſufferings, 


ſeeing 20. proſpect of ſuch a glorious iſſue out & 
ener 
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their troubles, are prevailed on by the' many lingring 
deaths of which they ſee no en, to make Ship- 
wrack of their faith : This appearance of macy 12 
not putting men ta death, doth truly verifi: the cha- 
rater that Solomon giveth of the tender mercies of 
the wicked, that they are cruel, 

But I will ſtop here, though it is not eafte to re- 
tire from ſo copious a ſubje(t, that as ic afford=th 
ſo much matter, ſo upon many accounts raiſeth 
a heat of thought that is not eaſily governed. 1 
_ now lead you to a Scene that giveth leſs pat- 
100. 

| paſt the Winter at Geneva, with more ſatisfa- 


| (tion that I had thought it was pollible for me to 


have found any where out of England : though that 
received great allaies from the moſt lamentable 
Stories that we had every day from France: but 
there is a ſorrow by which the heart is made bet- 


| tzr, 1. ought to make the moſt publick acknow- 


ledzments poſſible for the Extraordinary Civilities 
that I met with in any one particular : but that is 


| too low a Subject to entertain you with it. That 


which pleaſed me moſt, was of a more publick na- 
ture, before I left Geneva, the numbers of the En- 
#liſh there was ſuch, that I found we could make a 
imall Congregation. For we were Twelve or Four- 


| teen, fo 1 addreſfed my ſelf to the Councel of 
} .Twenty five for liberty, to have our own worſhip 
{ 11 our own Language, according to the Engliſh Li- 
tirgy. This was immediately granted in fo obli- 
! ging a manner, that as there was not one perſon 


that made any exception to it, ſo they ſent one of 


{ their body to me, to let me know that in caſe our 
| number ſhould grow to be ſo great, that it were 


ht. for us to affemble in a Church, they would 
grant us. one, which had been done in Queen Maries 
reign : but till then we might hold our aſſemblies 
a wc thought fit. So after that , time, during the 
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rt of: my ſtay there, we had eyery Sunday Our ce- 
votions according to the Common Prayer, Morn- 
ing and Evening : and at the Evening Prayer, 1 
preacht in a Room that was indeed too Jarge for 
our ſmall Company, but there being a conſiderable 
number in Geneva that Underſtand Engliſh and it 
particular ſom? of the Profeſſors and Miniſters, we 
had a great many ftrangers that met with us: anl 
the laſt Sunday I gave the Sacrament according to 
the way of the Church of England, and upon this 
occaſion I found a general joy in the Town, for 
this that I had given them an opportunity of ex- 
preſſing the reſpect they had for our Church, and 
as in their publick Prayers they always prayed for 
the Chwiches of Great Britain, as well as for the 
King, ſo in private diſcourſe they ſhewed all poſl:- 
ble eſteem for our Conſtitutions, and they ſpoke of 
the unhappy diviſions among us, and. of the Sep1- 
ration that was made from us, upon the acco-int 
of our Government and Ceremonies with great re- 
gret and diflice, 1 ſhall name to you only two of 
their Profeifours, that as they are. Men of great (- 
ftintion, {0 they were the Perſons with whom | 
converied the moſt. The one 15 Mr. Turretin, 4 
Man, of pgreat Learning , that by his. Indefatigadle 
Study and Labcur has much worn out and wat: 
his ftrength ; amidſt all the affluence of a great 
pienty of Fortune to which he was born, one Cti- 
Cerns in him alt the modeſty of a humble and mor- 
etzed temper, and of an aftive and fervent charity, 
proportioned to his abundance or rather beyond it; 
and there is in him ſuch a melting zeal for Relt- 

gion, as the preſent con/untture calls for, with all 
the ſeriouſneſs of piety and devotion, which ſhews 
it ſelf both in private converſation and In his molt 
edifying Sermons by which he enters deep into the 

conlciences of his Hearers. The other is Mr. Tror- 
ein, 2 Man of a ſtrons head, ang of a clear anl 
corrett 
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correct Fudgment ; who has all his thoughts well 


digeſted ; his converſation has an engaging charm 
in it that cannot be reſiſted. He 1s a Man of Ex- 
traordinary virtue and of a readineſs to oblige and 
ſerve all Perſons, that has ſcarce any meaſures. His 
Sermons have a ſublimity in them that ſtrikes the 
heater as well as it edifies him. His thoughts are 
noble, and his Eloquence is Maſculine and exact, 
and has all the Majeſty of the Chair in it, temper= 


| ed with all the ſoftneſs of perſuaſion, ſo that he not 


only convinces his Hearers, but. ſubdues them and 
triumphs over them. In ſuch Company it was no 
wonder if time ſeemed to go off too fait, ſo thar 
I Ikft Geneva with a concern, that I ſhould not 


| have felt in leaving any place out of th? Ifle of 


Brittain, 

From Geneva, 1 went a ſecond time through Swit- 
gerland to Baile: Art Avanchel ſaw the Noble frag- 
ments of a great Roman Work, which ſeems to have 
been the Portico to ſome Temple : the heads of the 
Pillars are about four foot ſqttare of the Fonick Order : 


| The Temple hath been dedicated to Neprune or ſome. 


S-2 god; for on. th? fragments of the Architrave, 
which are very beautiful, there are Dolphins and Seas. 
borſes in bas-relieſs ; and the neighbourhood of the 
place to the Lakes of Tverdun and Morat maketh this. 
more evident : there is alſo a Pillar ſtanding up in 
its full hejght, or rather the corner of a building, in 
which one {:eth the relts of- a regular ArchiteCure in, 


'tworanks of Pillars: If the ground near this were 
carefully ſearch'd, no doubt it would diſcover more 


reſts of that Fabrick. Not far from this is Morat ; 


*and a little on this fide of it is a Chappel, full of the 
sbones of the Burgunians that were killed by the 
*Switzers, when this place was beſteged by the famous 


(Charles Dake of Burgundy, who loft a great Army bz- 
fore it, that was entirely cat off by the beſieged ; the. 
paſctiption is very extraordinary, eſpecially for that 
Age . 


(8) 
Age: for the bones being ſo piled up that the Chap. 
pel is quite filled with them : the inſcription bears, 
that Charles Duke of Burgundy's Army having beſies- 
ed Morat, Hoc ſui Monumentum reliquit, had left that 
Monument behind it. It cannot but ſcem ſtrange to on? 
that views Morat, to imagine how it was poſlible for 
a Town fo fituatzd, and fo lightly fortified, to hold 
out againſt to powerful a Prince and fo great an Army 
that brought Cannon before it. I met with nothing 
remarkable. between this and Baſile, except that 1 
ſtaid ſometime at Bern, and knew 1t better; and at 
this ſecond time it was, that my Lord Advoyer d' Er. 
lach gave order to ſhew me the Original Records of 
the famous Procets of the four Dominicans ; upon 
which I have retoucht the Letter that I writ to you 
laſt year, ſo that I now ſend it to you with the cor- 
reions and enlargzments, that this ſecond ſtay at 
Bern gave me occaſion to make. | 

Baſile is the Town of the greateſt extent of al! 
Switzerland, but it is not inhabited in proportion to 
its extent. The Rhine maketh a crook before it : and 
th: Town 1s ſituated on a rift1g ground, which hath 
2 noble effect on the eye, when one 1s on the Bridez, 
for it looketh like a Theater. Little Bafile on th: 
other ſide of the Rhine, is almoſt a fourth part of the 
whole : The Town is {urrounded with a Wal! and 
Ditch, bur it is ſo expoled on ſo many ftdes, and hat) 
now ſo dreadful a Neighbour within a quarter of 1 
League of it, the Fort of Huningh, that it hath nothing 


to truſt to, humanly fpeaking, but its Union with the 
other Cantons. The maxims of this Canton hav: 
nindred its being better pcopled than it 1s, the ac-Þ 
vantages of the Burgerſhip are ſuch, that che Ci: 
zens will not ſhare them with ſtrangers ; and by thi 


means they db not admit thzm. Fer 1 was told, thit 


during the laſt War, that A!ſatia was fo often ti: 
ſeat of both Armies, Baſile having then a neutralit), 
it might hays been well filled, if it had not been fo 
: tis 
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this maxim. And it were a great happineſs to all 
the Cantons, if they could have different degrees of 
Burgerſhip, ſo that the lower degrees might be given 
to ſtrangers for their encouragement to come and live 
among them : and the higher degrees which qualifie 
men for the advantagious Employments of the State, 
might be reſerved for the ancient Families of the Na- 
tives. Baſile is divided into ſixteen Companies, and 
every one of theſe hath four Members 1n the little 
Council, ſo that it conſiſteth of ſixty four : But of 
thoſe four, two are choſen by the Company it ſelf, 
who are called the Maſters, and the other two are 
choſen by the Councel out of the Company ; and thus 
as there are two ſorts of Councellers, choſen in 
thoſe different manners, there are alſo two chief Ma- 
iſtrates. There are two Burghermaſters that Reign 
y turns, and two Zunſt-Maſters that have alſo their 
turns, and all is for life: And the laſt are the heads 
of the Companies, like the Roman Tribunes of the peo- 
ple. The Fabrick of the Stadt- Houſe is ancient; 
there is yery good Painting, in freſco upon-the Walls 3 
one Piece hath given much offence to the Papiſts, 


| though they have no reaſon to blame the Reforma- 
| tion for it ; fince it was done ſeveral years before it, 
{ in the year 1510, It is a repreſentation of the Da 


of Judgement, and. after Sentence given, the Devil 
1s repreſented driving many before him to Hell, and 


| among theſe there is ſeveral Eccleftaſticks. Burt it is 

believed that the Councel which fate ſo long in this 

| place, aCting ſo vigorouſly againſt the Pope, ingaged 

"| the Town into ſuch a hatred of the Papacy, that this 

'F ge = the riſe to this repreſentation. The more 
| learne 


d in the Town aſcribe the beginning of the Cu- 
ſtom in Baſile of the Clocks anticipating the time a 


| full Hour, to the fitting of the Councel, and they ſay 
"If that in order to the adyancing of bufineſs, and the 
'K ſhortning their Seſſions, they ordered their Clocks to 


be ſet forward an Hour , which continueth to. -_ 
ay 
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day. The Cathed:al is a great old Gethick building 
the Chamber wherethe Councel fate, 1s of no gre! 
reception, and 1s a very ordinary Room : Eraſmug's 
Tomb is only a plain Inſcription upon a great bra{ 
plate : There are many of MHo!bens's Pictures, who 
was a Native of Baſile, and was recommended by 
Eraſmus to King Henry the VIII. the two beſt ate 2 
Corpo or Chriit dzad. which 15 certainly one of the 
bett in the World : There is another Piece of his in 
the Staut-Houle, for this 1s in the publick Library, 
of about three or four foot ſquzre ; in which, in fix 
ſeveral Cantons . the ſeveral parts of our Saviours 
Paſſion are repreſented with a life and beauty that can- 
not be enough admired ; it is valued-at ten thouſand 
Crowns ; it isin Wood, but hath that freſhneſs of 
Colour on it, that ſeems peculiar to Xolbens's Pencil, 
There is alſo a Dance that he painted on the Walls 
of an Houſe where he uſed to drink, that is ſo worn 
out that very little is now to be ſeen, except ſhapes 
and poſtures : but theſe ſhew the exquiſiteneſs of the 
hand. There is another longer. Dance that runneth 
all aloag the fide of the Convent of the Auguſtinjans, 
which 1s now the French Church, which 1s Deaths 
Dance ; there are above threeſcore figures in 1t at full 
length of Perſons of all ranks, from Popes, Empe- 
rors and Kings, down to the meaneſt ſorts of People, 
and of all Ages and Profeſſions, to whom Death ap- 
peareth in an inſolent anJ1 ſurprizing poſture, and 


the ſeveral paſſions that they expreſs are ſo well ſt 


out, that this was certainly a great deſign. But the 
freſco being expoſea to the Air, this was ſo worn out 


ſome time ago, that they ordered the beſt Painter Þ 


they had tolay new Colour on it,but this1s ſo 11] done 


that one had rather ſee the dead thadows of Holbens's Þ 


Penci!, than this courſe work. There is in Baſile 2 
Gun-Smith that maketh Wind-Guns, and he ſhewel 
me one that as it received at once Air for ten ſhot, 


it had this particular to it, which he pretends is 5 Þþ 
own 
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own Invention, that he can diſcharge all the Air that 
can be parcelled out in ten ſhot at once, to give.2 
home blow. I cont-1s thoſe are terrible inſtruments, 
and it ſeems the intereſt of Mankind to forbid them 

uite, ſince they can be imployed to affaflinate per- 
bo ſo aextrouſly, that neither noiſe nor fire will 
diſcover {rom what hand the ſhot cometh. The 
Library of Baſile is, by much the beft in all Switzer- 
land, there is a fine colletion of Medals jn it, and a 
very hantome Library of Manuſcripts; the Room is 
Noble, and diſpoſed in a very good method. Their 
Manuſcri;ts are chi:fl; the Latine Fathers, or Latine 
Tranſlations of the Greek Fathers, ſome good Bibles, 


| they have the Goſpels in Greck Uaptals, but they are 


vitiouſly writ in many places: There 1s an 1ahinite 
aumber of the Writes of the darker Apes, and there 
are Legends and Sermons without number. All the 
Books that wei e in the ſeueral Monaſteries at the time 
of the Reformation were carefully preſerved ; and 
they believe that the Biſhops who fate here in the 
Council, brought with them a great many Manu- 
ſcripts which they never carried away. Among their 
Manuſcripts I faw four of Hufs's Letters that he writ 
tothe Bobemians the day before his death, which are 
very devout, but exceſlively ſimple. The Manuſcripts 
of this Library are far more numerous than thoſe of 


Bern, which were gathered by Bongarſius, and 1-it by 


him to the publick Library there : They are indeed 


| very little conſidered there, and are the worlt kept 
that ever] aw : But it is a Noble collection of all the 
 anctent Latine Authors, they have ſome few of the 
| belt of the Roman times, Writ 1n great Characters, 
Land there are many that are ſeven or eight hundred 
L years old. 


There is in Baſile one of the beſt colleCtions of 


| decals that ever I ſaw 1n private hands ; tog:ther 
| with a Noble Library, in which there are Manu- 
| icriprs of good antiquity that belong to the Family 
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of Feſch, and that goeth from one Learned Man of 
the Family to another : For this Inheritance can on- 
ly paſs to a Man of Learning, and when the Fa- 
mily produceth none, then it is to go to the pub. 
lick. In Baſile as the ſeveral Companies have been 
more or leſs ſtrift in admitting ſome to a Freedom 
in the Company, that have not been of the Trade, 
ſo they retain their priviledges to this day. For ig 
ſuch Companies that have once received ſuch 2 
number that have not been of the Trade as grew 
to be the majority, the Trade hath never been a+ 
ble to recover their intereſt. But ſome Companies 
have been more cautious, and have never admitted 
any but thoſe that were of the Trade, ſo that the 


retain their intereſt fill in Government. Of thel: 8 


the Butchers were named for one, ſo that there ae 
always four Butchers in the Council : The great 
Council confiſteth of Two Hundred and Forty, but 
they have no power left them, and they are only 
aſſembled upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, when 
the little Council thinketh fit to communicate any 
important matter to them. There are but fix By 
liages that belong to Bazile, which are not Employ: 
ments of great advantage; for the beſt of then 
doth afford to the Bailit only a Thouſand livres 2 
year : They reckon that there are in Baſile Thre: 
Thouſand Men that can bear Arms, and that the 
could raiſe Four Thouſand more out of the Canton, 
ſo that the Town 1s almoft the half of this State, 
and the whole maketh Thirty Pariſhes. There ar: 


Eighteen Profeſſors in this Univerſity ; and then 


is a Spirit of a more free and generous Learning 
ſtirring there, then I ſaw in all thoſe parts, Ther 
is 2 great decency of habit in Baxile and the ga 
both of the Counſellers, Miniſters, and Profeſlor, 
their ſtiff Ruffs, and their long Beards, have an Ar 
that is Auguſt: The appointments are but mal, 


for Counſellers, Miniſters and Profefiors haye bit 
if 
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a Hundred Crowns apiece : It is true many Mint- 
ſers are Profeflors fo this mendeth the matter # 
little: But perhaps it would go better with the 
State of Learning there, if they had but half the 
number of Profeſſors, and if thoſe were a little bet- 
ter incouraged. No, where is the rule of St. Paul 
[ of Women having on their heads the badge of 
the authority under which- they are brought, which 
by a phraſe that 1s not extraordinary, he calleth 
power |] better obferved than at Bazile ; for all the 
Married Women go to Church with a coif on 
their heads, that 1s (o folded, that as it cometh 
down ſo far as to cover their eyes, ſo another fold- 
ing covereth alſo their Mouth and Chin, ſo- that 
nothing but the noſe appears, and then all turns 
backward in a-folding that hangeth down to their 
midleg. This is always white, fo that there is 
there fuch a ſight of white heads tn thetr Churches 
as cannot be found any where elfe : The unmarried 
Women wear- hats turned up in the brims before 
and behind; an4 the brims of the files being about 
a foot broad, ſtand oiit izr on both hands : This 
faſhion is alſo at Strasburz, and is worn there alſo 
by the Married Women. 

I mentioned formerly the conſtant danger to 
which this place is expoſed from the neighbour- 
hood of Huninghen; I was toll that, at ficlt, it was 
pretended that the French King intended to buil4 
only a ſmall Fort there , and it was believed that 
one of the Burgo-maſters of Bazile, who was 


Ef thought not only the wiſelt man of that Canton, 


but of all Switzerland, was gained to lay all Men 
aſleep, and to afiitre them that' the ſuffering this 
Fort to be built ſo near them, was of no impor- 
tance to them, but now they ſee too late their fatal 
error ; For tae place is great, and will hold a Gat- 
riſon of Three or Four Thouſand Men; it is a 
Pentagone, only the fide to ay Rhine is lo large , 

B tac 
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that if it went round on that fide, I believe it muſt 
have been a Hexagone ; the Baſtions have all Oril- 
lons, and in the middle of them there is a void 
ſpace, not filled up with earth, where there is a 
-Magazine built ſo thick in the Vault that it 1s proof 
againſt Bombs; The Remparts are ſtrongly faced , 
there 1s a large Ditch, and before the Cortine, in 
the middle of the Ditch, thee runs all along a 
Horn-work which is but Ten or Twelve foot high; 
and from the bottom of the Rampart, there goeth 
a Vault to this Horn-wotk, that is for conveyin 

of Men for its defence; before this Mm 
there 1s a half Moon, with this that 1s peculiar to 
thoſe new Fortifications, that there is a Ditch that 
cuts the half Moon in an Angle, and maketh one 
half Meon within anotker : beyond that there is 1 
Counter-Scarp about Twelve foot high above th: 
Water, with a covered way, and a glacy deſigned, 
though not executed. There is alſo a great Horn- 
work beſides all this, which xuns out a huge way 
with its out-works towards Bazile ; there 1s allo a 
Bridge laid over the Rhine, and there being an 1- 
fNand in the River, where the Bridge 1s laid, there 
1s a Horn-work that filleth and fortifieth it. The 
Buildings in this Fort are beautiful, and the Squar: 


can hold above Four Thouſand Men ; the Works : 


are not yet quite finiſhed, but when all 1s com- 
pleated, this will be one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
Ernyepe: There 1s a Cavalier on one or two of the 
Baſhons, *and there are half Moons before the B2- 


ſtions, fo that the Switzers ſee their danger now, þ 


when 1t 15 not caſic to redreſs it. This place is fci- 
tuated in a great Plain, fo that it is commanded by 


no riſing ground on any ſide of it. I made a lictle 
Tower into Alſace, as far as Mountbelliard 3-the Soil Þ 


is extream rich, but it hath been ſo long a Frontier Þ 
Country ; and is, by conſequence, ſo 11] peopie, Þ 
that 1t 1s 1n many places over-grown With Woods: ; 
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In one reſpect it is fit to be the ſeat of War, for 
it is full of Iron-works, which bring a great deal 
of Money into the Country, I aw nothing pecu- 
liar in the Iron-works there ( except that the ſides 
of the great Bellows were not of Leather but of 
Wood, which faves much Money) fo I will not 
ſtand to deſcribe them. The River of the Rhine, 
all from Baxzle to Spire, is ſo low, and is on both 
fides ſo covered with woods, that one that cometh 
down in a Boat hath no - ſight of the Country : 
The River runneth ſometimes with ſuch a force, 


| that nothing but ſuch Woods could preſerve its 
| Banks, and even theſe are not able to ſave them 


quite, for the Trees are often waſhed away by the 
yery Roots, ſo that in many places thoſe Trees 


| lye along in the Channel of the River : It hath 


been alſo thought a ſort of a Fortification to both 


| fides of the River, to have it thus faced with Woods, 
| which maketh the pailing of Men dangerous, when 


they mult march tor ſometime after their paſſage 


| through a defile, The firlt night from Bazzle we 
| came to Briſac, which is 2 poor and miſerable Town, 


but it is a noble Fortification , and hath on the ' 


| Weſt-ſide of the River, over which a Bridge is laid, 
| a regular Fort of Four- or Five Baſtions. The Town 


of Briſac riſeth all on a Hill which is a conſidera- 
ble heigth ; there were near it two Hills, the one 


" is taken within the Fortification, and the other is 
fo well levelled with the ground, that one cannor 
* fo much as fiad out where it was ; All the ground 
» about for many miles is plain , ſo that from the 
! Hill, as from a Cavalier, one can fee exactly well, 
; eſpecially wirth_the help of a Proſpect, all the 'mo- 
Z tions of an Enemy in - caſe of a Siege : The -Fortifi- 
& cation is of a huge compals, above a French league, 


inde2d almoſt a German league ; the | Baftions are 


$ Quite filled with Earth, they are faced with brick, 


3nd haye a huge broad Ditch full of Water around 
Bbb2z- them. 
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then, the Counterſcarp, the covered way , which 
hath a paliſade within the Parapet, and the Glag, 
are all well <xcc:ted ; there is a half Moon before 
every Cortine : the Baſtions have no Orillons except 
one or two, and the Cortines are ſo diſpoſed that 
a good part of them defendeth the Baſtion. The 
Garriſon of this place in rime of War muſt needs 
be Eight or Ten Thouſand Men ; there hath not 
been much done of Jate to this place only the Ditch 
is ſo adjuſted that it is all defended by the flanks of 
the Baſtions. But the nobleſt place on the Rhine 
is Strasburg : It is a Town of 2 huge extent, and 
hath a double Wall and Ditch all round it ; the 
inner Wall is old and of no ftrength, nor is the 


outward Wall very good , it hath a Fauſſebrag, Þ 


and is faced with Brick Twelve or Fifteen Foot 4- 
bove the Ditch : the Counterſcarp is in an ill con- 


dition, ſo that the Town was not in caſe to make Þ 


any long reſiſtance ; but it is now ſtrongly fertified, 
There is a Cittadel built- on that fide that goeth 
towards the Rhine, that is much ſuch a Fort as that 
of Huningh, and on the fide of the Cittadel towards 
the Bridge, there is a great Horn-work that rurs 
out a great \way with out-works belonging to it; 
there are alſo ſmall Forts at the two chief Gates 
that lead to Alſace; by which the City is ſo bri 
died that theſe can cut off all its communication 
with the Countiy about, in caſe of a revolt ; the 


Bridge is alſo well Fortified ; there are alſo Forts | 
ſome Iſlands in the Rhine, and ſome Redoubts: {oF 
that all round this place, there is one of the great 


, eſt Fortifications that is in Europe. 


Hitherto the Capitulation with relation to Reli-Þ 
gion hath been well kept, and there is ſo ſmall: 


. number of new Converts, and theſe are for th: 
greateft part ſo {nconfiderable, they not being in al 
above Two Hundred as I was told : The Lutheran: 

for the greatclt part retain their animoſities almoſ 
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to an equal degree both againlt 27s and Calut- 
niſts. I was in their Church, where if the Muſick - 
of their Plalms pleaſed me much, the irreverence in 
finging, it being free to keep on or put off the Hat, 
did appear very ſtrange to me : The Churches are 
full of Pi&ures, in which the chief paſſages of our 
Saviours life are reprelented ; bat there is no fore 
of religious reſpe&t payed them, they bow when 
they name the Holy Ghoſt, as well as at the name 
ot Feſics 3 but they have not the Ceremonies that 
the Lutherans of Saxony uſe, which Mr. Bebel, their 
Proteflor of Divinity, ſaid was a great happineſs, 


for a fimilitude in outward rites might diſpoſe the 


ignorant People to change too eaftly. I found fe- 


| veral good People both of the Lutheran Miniſters 


and othess, acknowledge that there was ſuch a'cor- 
ruption of morals ſpread over the whole City, 
that as they had juſtly drawn down on their heads 
the plague of the loſs of their - liberty, fo this ha- 


. ving toucht them ſo little they had reaſon -to look 


for ſeverer ſtrokes :: One ſeeth, in the ruine of this 
City, what a miſchievous thing the popular pride 
of a free City is : they fancied they. were able to 
defend themſelves, and ſo they refuſed to let an Þn- 
perial Garriſon come within their Town ; for if they 
had received only Five Hundred Men, as that: ſmall 
number would not have been- able to have oppreſt 
their Liberties, ſo it would have fo ſecured the 
Town that the French could not have beſieged it, 


{ without making War on the Empire : but the 
© Town thought this was a diminution of their Free- 

* dom, and fo choſe rather to pay a Garriſon - of 
© Three Thouſand Souldiers , which as it exhauſted 
& their Revenue, and brought them under great Taxes, 


ſo it proved too weak for their defence when the 
French Army came before them. The Town be- 
gins to fink in its Trade, ——_ the great 
circulation of Money that the expence of the Forti- 
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Fations hath brought to it ; but when that 1s «t 
an end, it will fink more ſenſibly, for it 15 1mpoſ- 
ſible for a place of trade, that is to have always 
Fight or Ten Thouſand Souldiers in it, to.-continue 
long in a Flourithing State. There was a great 
animoſity between two of the chief Families of the 
Town, Dietrich and Obrecht,' the former was tix 
Burgomaſter, ard was once almoſt run-down by'2 
Faction that the other had raiſed againſt- him ; bt 
he turned the tide, and got ſuch an advantage a- 
gainſt Obrechr, who had writ ſomewhat againſt the 
condudt of their affairs, that. he was condemned and 
Beheaded for writing Libels againſt the Govern- 
ment. His Son is a Learned Man, and was Profeſ- 
tor of the Civil Law ;- 2nd he to have his turn of 
revenge againft Dietrick, went to Pars laſt Summer, 
and that he might make his- Court the better, 
changed his Religion. Dictrick. had been always 
looked on as one of the chief of the French FaQtion, 
though he- had been at firſt an Imiperialiſt, ſo it was 
thought that he thould have- been well rewarded; 
yet it- was-expetted that to-make himſelf capable of 
that, he ſhould have .changed his Religion, but he 
was arr antient Man, and would -not purchale his 
Court at that « rate * ſo without any reaſon given, 


and againſt the.expreſs words .of- the Capirulation, ih 


he was confined to one- of »the midland Provinces of 
. France, as F-remember it-was Limoſin; and thus he 
that hath been thought the chief cauſe of this Towns 
failing under the power of the French, ' is -the firſt 


Man that hath: felt the effefts of it. The- Library Þ 


here 1s:conſiderable, the Caſe is a great : Room ve- 
ry- well contrived, for it is divided into: Cloſets all 
over the body of the Room, which runs about theſe 
as a Gallery, and in. theſe Cloſets-all round there 
are: the Books of che ſeveral Profeſſions lodged apart; 
there--1s one for Manuſcripts in which there are 
fate of. conſiderable Attiquity, - I-need fay nothing 
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to you of the vaſt heighth, and the Gothich Archi- 
teture of the Steeple and of the great Church , 
nor of the curious Clock where there is ſo vaſt a 
variety of motions, for theſe are well known. The 
bas reliefs upon the tops of the great Pillars. of che 
Church are not ſo viſible, but they are ſutprizing.; 
for this'being a Fabrick of Three or Four Hundred 
Years old, it is very ſtrange to ſee ſuch repreſenta- 
tions as are there. There is a Proceſſion repreſent- 
ed, in which a Hog carrieth' the Pot with the Ho- 
ly Water, and Afes and Hogs in Prieſtly, Veſtments 
" ds to make up the Procethon ; there is alſo an 
Afs ſtanding before arr Altar, as if he were going to 
Conſecrate, and one catrrieth a Caſe with Reliques, 
within which ope feeth a Fox, and the trains of all 
that go in this Proceſhon, are carried up by Mon- 
kies. This ſeers to have been made in hatred of 
the Monks -whom the Secular Clergy-abhorred at 
that time, becauſe they had drawn the Wealth; and 
the following of the World after them, and they - 
had expoſed the Secular Clergy ſo much for their 
ignorance, that -it is probable after ſome Ages, the 
Monks falling under the ſame contempt, the Secular 
C':rgy took their turn in expoſing thein:in' fo laſ- 
ing a repreſentation to the ſcorn of the World. 
There 1s alſo in.the- Pulpit a Nun cut in Wood, 
lying along , and a Frier lying near her with his 
Breviary open before him, and his hand under the 
Nans habit, and the Nuns feet are ſhod with Iron 
Shoes. - I confe(s I did not look for theſe things, 
for I had not heard of them ; but my Noble Friend 
Mr. Ablancourt viewed them with great exactneſs, 
while he was the French Kings Reſident at Strasburg, 
inthe company of one of the Magiſtrates that wait- 
ed on him; and it is upon his credit, to which all 
that know his eminent ſincerity, know how much 
is due, that I give you this particular, 

From- $:3ra#þurg we went-down the Rhine to Phz- 
bdipsburgs 
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libsburg, which lieth at 2 quarter of a miles diſtances 
from the River, it is but a (mall place, the Baſtion; 
. are bur little ; there'is a Ravelline before almoſt all 
the Cortines, and there Jye ſuch Mariſhes all round 
it, that in theſe lieth the chief ſtrength of the place, 
The French had begun a great Crown-work on the 
ſide that lieth to the Rhine, and had caſt out x 
Horn-work beyond that ; but by all that appears 
it ſeems they intended to continue that Crown work 
quite round the Town, and to make a (ſecond Wall 
and Ditch all round it ; which would have Enlargei 
the place vaſtly, and made a compaſs capable e. 
nough to: lodge above Ten Thouſand Men ; and this 
would have been ſo terrible a Ne:ighbour to the P4- 
Litinate and all Franconia that it was a Maſter-piece 
in Charles Lewis, the late Eleftor Palatine, to En- 
gage the Empire into this Siege. He ſaw well how 
much it concerned -him to have it out of the hands 
of the French, ſo that he took great care to have 
the Duke of Lorrain's Camp ſo well ſupplied with 
all things neceſlary during the Siege, that the Army 
lay not under the leaſt uneafineſs all the while, 
From thence in three Hours time we came to Spire, 
which is ſo naked a Town that if it were attacked, 
it could not make the leaſt refiſtance. The Town 
is neither great nor rich, and ſubſiſteth chiefly by 
the Imperial Chamber that fitteth here, though there 
is a conſtant diſpute between the Town and the 
Chamber concerning Priviledges ; for the Govern- 
ment of the Town, pretends that the Judges of the 
Chamber, as they are private Men, and out of the 
Couit of Judicature, are ſubje& ro them ; and fo 
| about a year ago they put one of the Judges in Pri- 
ſon ; on the other hand the Judges pretend that their 
Perſons are ſacred. It was the conſideration of the 
Chamber that procured to the Town the neutrality 
that they injoyed all the laſt War. I thought to 
have ſeen. the forms of this Court, and the vey. of 
aying 
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laying up, and preſerving their Records, but the 
Court was, not then fitting. The Building , the 
Halls and Chambers of this Famous Court are mean 
beyond imagination , and look liker the Halls of 
ſome ſmall Company, then of ſo great a body ; and 
F could not ſee the places where they lay up their 
Archives : The Government of the City is all Lu- 
theran, but not only the Cathedral is in the hands 
of the Biſhop and Chapter, but there are likewiſe 
ſeveral Convents of both Sexes , and the Feſurres 
have alſo a Colledge there. There is little remarka- 
ble in the Cathedral, which is a huge building in 

e Gothick manner of the worſt ſort. The Tombs 
of many Emperours that lie buried there, are re- 
markable for their meanneſs ; they being only great 
Flag-ſtones layed on ſome ſmall Stone balliſters of a 
foot and a half high : There are alſo the marks of 


2 ridiculous Fable concerning St. Bernerd, which 1s 


too fooliſh to be related, yet "fince they have taken 
ach pains to preſerve the remembrance of it, I ſhall 
venture to write it. There are from the Gate all 
along the Nef of the Church up to the Steps that 
po up to the Quire, Four round Plates of Braſs, a- 

ve 2 foot Diameter, and at the diſtance of Thir- 
ty foot one from another ; laid in the pavement, 
on the [firſt of theſe is ingraven: 0 Clemens ; 


- ON the ſecond, O Pia ; on the third, O Felix ; and 


on the fourth, Maria: The laſt is about Thirty 
Foot diſtant from a Statue of the Virgins ; ſo they 
fay that St. Bernard came up the whole length of the 
Church at four ſteps, and that thoſe four plates were 
Jaid where he ſtept : and that at every ſtep he pro- 
nounced the word that is engrayen on the Plate, and 
when he came to the laſt, the Image of the Virgia 
anſwered him. Salve Bernarde : upon which he an- 
ſwered, let a Woman keep ſilence in the Church, and 
that the Virgins Statue has kept filence ever fince, 


this laft part of the Story is certainly very _—_ - 
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He was a man of Learning that ſhewed me this ; and 
he repeated it ſo gravely to me, that I ſaw he either 
believed it, or at leaſt that he had a mind to make 
me believe it: and I asked him as gravely if that 
was firmly believed there, he told me that one had 
lately writ a Book to proye the truth of it, as I re- 
member, it was a Jeſuit : he acknowledged it was 
not an Article of Faith, ſo I was ſatisfied. 

There is in the Cloiſter an old Gothick repreſent;- 
tion of our Saviours Agony in Stone, with a great 
many Figures of his Apoſtles, and the Company that 
cameto ſcize him, that is not ill Sculpture, for the 

ein which ir was made, it being ſome Ages 01d, 
The Calviniſts have a Church in this Town, but 
their numbers are not conſiderable : I was told there 
were ſome ancient Manuſcripts in the Library, that 
belongeth to the Cathedral ;. but one of the Preben- 
daries to whom 1 addreſſed my ſelf, being, accord- 
ing to the German cuſtom, a man of greater quality 
than learning, told me he heard they had ſome anci- 
ent Manuſcripts, but he knew nothing of it, and the 
Dean was ablent, ſo I could not ſee them, for he kept 
- one of the keys. The lower Palatinate is certainly 
one of the ſweeteſt Conntries of all Germany : It is a 
great Plain till one cometh to the Hills of Heidelberg : 
the Town is il! ſcituated, juſt ina bottom between 
two ranges of Hills, yet the Air is much commended: 
I need ſay nothing of the Caſtle, nor the prodigious 
Wine Cellar, in which, though there is but one cele- 
brated Tun that is ſeventeen foot high, and twenty 
fix foot long, and is built with a ſtrength hiker thit 
of the ribs of a ſhip, than the Staves of a Tun; y:t 
there are many other Tuns of ſuch a prodigious ig- 
neſs, that they would ſeem very extraordinary it this 
vaſt 'one did, not Eclipſe them. The late Prince 
Charles Lewis ſhewed his capacity in the peopling and 


and ſettling this State, that had been fo entirely ruin- | 


ed, being for many years the Seat of War, for1n four 
years 
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years time he brought it to a mcg cenibien : 
He raiſed the Taxes as high as was poſhble without 
diſpeopling his Country, and all mens Eſtates were 
valued, and they were taxed at five per cent of the ya- 
lue of their Eſtates ; but their Eſtates were not va- 
lued to the rigour, but with ſuch abatements as hays 
been ordinary in England in the times of Subſidies ; ſo 
that when the Son offered to bring the Taxes down to 
two per cent of the real value ; the SubjeRs all deſired 
him rather to continue them as they were. There is 
no Prince in Germany that is more abſolute than the 
Eletor Palatine, for he layeth on his Subje&s what 
Taxes he pleaſeth, without being limited to anyforms 
of Government. And here I ſaw that which I had 
always believed to be true, that the Subjefts of Ger- 
many are only bound to their particular Prince, for 
they ſwear po fimply to the EleCtor, without 
any reſerve for the Emperor, and in their Prayers for 
him they name him their Soveraign. It is true the 
Prince is under ſome ties to the Emperor, but the 
Subjects are under none. And by this D, Fabritivs, 
a learned and judicious Profeſſor there, explained 
thoſe words of Parews's Commentary on the Romans, 
which had reſfe& only to the.Princes of the Empire : 
2nd were quite miſunderſtood by thoſe who fancied 
that they favoured Rebellion ; for there is no place 
ia Europe where all rebalious Doctrine is more born 
down than there. I found a =_ ſpirit of modera- 
tion with relation to thoſe ſmall controverſtes that 
have occaſioned ſuch heat in the Preteſtant Churches 
reigning in the Univerſity there, which is in a great 
meaſure owing to the prudence, learning, and the 
happy temper of mind of D. Fabritizs,aniD.Mick;who 
25 they were long in England, fo they have that gene- 
rous largeneſs of Soul, which is the Noble Ornament 


| of many of the Engliſh Divines. Prince Charle sLewis 


ſaw that Manheim was marked out by Nature to be 
the moſt important place of all his Territory, it be- 
ing 
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ing ſciruated in the point where the Necker falleth ins 
to the Rhine : So that thoſe two Rivers defending it 
on two fides, it was capable of a good Fortification: 
Ir is true the Air 1s not thought wholſome ; and the 
Water is not good, yet he made a fine Town there, 
and a Noble CittadeLwith a regular Fortihcation a- 
bout it, and he deſigned a great Palace there, but he 
did not live to build #. He ſaw of what advantage 
Liberty of "Conſcience was to the peopling of his 
Country, ſo as he ſuffered the Zews to come and ſet- 
tle there, he reſolved alſo not only to ſuffer the three 
Religions tolerated.by the Laws of the Empire to be 
profeſſed there, but he built a Church for them all 
three, which he called the Church of the Concord, in 
which both Calviniſts, Lutherans and Papiſts had, in 
the order in which I have ſet down, the exerciſe of 
their Religion, and he maintained the peace of his 
Principality fo entirely, that there was not the leaſt 
diſorder occaſioned by this tolleration : This, indeed, 
made him to be lookt on as a Prince that did ,not 
much conſider Religion himſelf : He had a wondet- 
ful application to all aftairs, and was not only his 
own chief Miniſter, bu: he aloge did the work of 
many. | 

But I were Injuft, if I ſhould not ſay ſomewhat 
to you of the Princely vertues and the Celebrated 
probity of the preſent Prince Eletor upon whom 
that Dignity is devolved by the extin&ion of ſo many 
Princes that in this Age compoſed the moſt n.1merous 
Family of any of that rank in Europe. This Prince 
as he is in many reſpects an honour to the Religion 
that he profefles, ſo 1s in nothing more to be com- 
mended by thoſe who diff:r from him, than for his 
exa& adhering to the promiſes he made his Subjeds 
with relation to their Religion, in which he has not 
even in the ſmalleſt matters, broke 1n upon their eſta- 


bliſhe-Laws, and though'an Order of Men, that haye | 
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with him, = it is hitherto viſible that they cannot 
carry it ſo far, as to make him do any thing contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed Hy and to thoſe ſacred pro- 
miſes that he made his Subjefts. For he makes 
it appear to all the World that he does not con- 
ſider thoſs as ſo many words ſpoken ar firſt to 
lay his people aſleep, which he may now explain 
and obſerve as he, thinks fit ; but as ſo many 
ties upon his Conſcience and Honour , which he 
will Religiouſly obſerve. And as in the other 
parts of his life he has ſet a Noble Pattern to all 
the Princes of Exrope, ſo his exaGtneſs to his pro- 
miſes, is that which cannot be g00 much com- 
mended : of which this extraordinary Inſtance has 
been communicated to me ſince 1. am come into 
this Countrey, The Eleftor had a Proceſſion in 
his Court laſt Corps Chriſtz day, upon which one 
of the Miniſters of Heidelberg preacht a very ſe- 
vere Sermon againſt Popery, and in particular , 
taxed that Proceſſion, perhaps, with greater plain- 
neſs than diſcretion; This being —_ to the 
EleRor's ears, he' ſent preſently an Order to the 
Ecclefiafticat Senate to ſuſpend him. That Court 
is compoſed of ſome Secylar Men , and ſome 
Churchmen, and as the Princes authority is dele- 
eated to them, ſo* they have a ſort of an Epiſ- 


.copal juriſdiction over all the Clergy. This Or- 


der was a ſurpriſe to them as being a direct breach 
upon their Laws and the Liberty of their Relt- 
uy ſo they ſent a Deputation to Court, to 
e& the Eleftor know the reaſons that hindred 
them from obeying his Orders, which were heard 
with ſo much Juſtice and Gentleneſs, that their 
Prince inſtead of expreſſing any diſpleaſure againſt 
them, recalled the Order that he had ſent them. 
The way from Heidelberg to Frankfort, is, for the 
firſt twelve or fifteen miles, the beautifulleſt piece 


of ground that can be imagined 3 for we went 
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under a ridge of little Hills that are all covered 
With Vines, and from them, as far as the eye can 
go, there is a beautiful Plain of Corn-fields and 
Meadows, all ſweetly divided and incloſed with 
rows of Trees, ſo that I fancied I was in” Lom- 
bardy again , but with this advantage, that here 
all was not of a piece, as it is in LowFardy : but 
the Hills as they made a pleaſant inequality in the 
proſpect, ſo they made the Air purer, and pro- 
duced a pleaſant Wine: The way near Darmſtat, 
and all forwards to Frankfort, becometh more wild 
and more ſandy : There is a good Suburb on the 
South-ſide of the Main over againſt Frankfort, which 
hath a very <nſfiderable Fortification ; there is a 
double Wall, and a double Ditch that goeth 
round it, and the outward Wall, as it is Yegularly 
fortified, ſo it is faced with Brick to a conſidera- 
ble heighth. The Town of Frankfort is of a great 
extent, and ſeemed to be but about a third part 
leſs then Stratburg : The three A are alſo to- 
lerated there ; and though the number of the Patiſts 
1s very inconfiderable, yet they haye the great Church, 
which is a huge rude building ; they have alſo feve- 
ral other Churches, and ſome Convents there. There 
are ſeveral open 1quares for Market places, and the 
Hoyſes about them look very well without. A- 
mong their Archives they preſerve the Original of 
the Bulla Aurca, which is only a great Parchment 
writ in High Dutch, without any beauty anſwering 
eo its Title: and fince I could not have underſtood 
it, I was not at the pains of deſiring to ſee it, for 
that is not obtained without difficulty, The Luthe- 
rens have here built a new Church, call-d St. Cathe- 
zin's, in which there 1s as much painting as ever I 
ſaw in any Popiſh Church, ahd over the high Altar 
there is ag huge carved Crucifix, as there are painted 


ones in other places of their Church. The Pulpit | 
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well poliſhed and joyned. I was here at a Sermon 
where I underſtood nothing, but I liked one thing 
that I ſaw both at Straburg -and here, that at the 
end of Pravers, there was a conſiderable interval 
of ſilence left , before the concluſion, for all peo- 
= private devotions. In the Houſe of their pub- 
ick Diſcipline, they retain ſtill the old Roman Piſtr;i. 
nz or Hand-mill, at which lewd Women are con- 
demned to grind, *hat is, to drive about the W heel 
that maketh the Milſtones go. There is a great num- 
ber of ers there, though their two Synagogues 
are very lictle, and by conlequence the numbers be- 
ing great, they are very naſty. I was told they were 
in alb above twelve hundred. The Women had 
the moſt of a tawdry Imbroidery of Gold and Sil- 
ver about them that ever I ſaw, for they had all 
Mantles of Crape , and both about the top and 
the bottom, there was a border above a hand 
breadth of imbroidery. The Fortification of Frank- 
fort is conſiderable, their Ditch is very broad, and 
very full of Water ; all the Baſtions have a Coun- 
ter-mine that runneth along by the brim of the 
Ditch; but the Counterſcarp is not faced with 
Brick as the Walls are, and ſo in many places it 
is in an ill condition ; the covered Way and glacy 
arealſo in an ill caſe : The Town is rich, and dri- 
veth a great Trade, and is very pleaſantly ſcituated, 
Not far from hence is Hockam that yieldeth the 
beſt Wine of thoſe parts. Since I took Frankfort 
ia my way from Heidelberg to Menty, I could not: 
paſs by Worms, for which I was ſorry. I had a 
great mind to ſee that place where Luther made 
his firſt appearance before the Emperor, and the Dict, 
and in that ſolemn audience expreſſed an undaunt- 
&d zeal for that Glorious Cauſe 1n which God made 
him ſuch a blefled Inſtrument. I had another piece 
of Curioſity on 'me which will, yrrnn appear to 


you ſomewhat ridiculous. 1 had a mind to fee 2 
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ÞPiQurethat, as I was told, is over one of the Po- 
3iſh Altars there, which one would think was In- 
vented by the Enemies of Tranſubſtantiation to 
make it appear ridiculous. There is a Windmill, 
and the Virgin throws Chrift into the Hopper, and 
he comes out at the eye of the. Milne all in Wa- 
*eers, Which ſome Prieſts take up to give the Peo- 
ple. This is 1ſo courſe an Embleme, that one 
would think it too groſs even for Laplanders; but a 
Man that can ſwallow Tranſubſtantfation it ſelf, will 
digeſt this likewiſe. Mentz is very nobly ſcituated, 
on a rifing ground a little below the conjunQion 
of the two Rivers, *the Rhine, and the Marn ; it is 
of too great a compaſs, and too ill Peopled to be 
capable of a great defence : There is a Cittadel up- 
'on the higheſt part of the Hill that commandeth 
the Town; it is compaſled about with a dry Ditch 
that is conſiderably deep. The Walls of the 
Town are faced with Brick and regularly forti- 
fied, but the Counterſcarp is not faced with Brick, 
fo all is in a fad condition ; and the Fortification 
is weakeſt on that fide where the EleRor's Palace 
is, There is one fide of a new Palace very nobly 
built in a regular Architeure , only the Germans 
do ſhll retain ſomewhat of the. Gothich manner. 
It is of a feat length , and the deſign is to build 
quite round the Court, and then it will be a ve- 
ry magnificent Palace,. only the Stone is red; for 
all the Quarries that are upon the Rhine, from Bazile 
down to Coblentx, are of red Stone, which doth not 
Jook beautiful. The EleQor bf Menty is an abſolute 
Prince ; his SubjeRs yp Liſts of their Magi- 
ſtrates to him, but he is not tied to them, and 
may name whom he will: The Ancient Demeaſne 
of the EleRorate is about Forty thouſand Crowns : 
But the Taxes riſe to about Three hundred thou- 
fand Crowns ; ſo that the SubjeQs here are as 
heavily taxed as in the Palatinates There is 
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Twelve thouſand Crowns a. year giver the EE 
for for his privy Purſe, and' the State bears the 
reſt of his whole expence: It can Arm Ten thou- 
ſand Men, and there is a Grrifon of Two thou 
ſand Men in Menty : This Ele&or hath three 
Councels, one as he is Chancellour of the En:- 
pire, conſiſting of three Perſons ; the other two 
are for the Policy and Juſtice of his Principali- 
yy He and his Chapter have Months by curns 
or the Nomination of the Prebends. In the Month 
of January he names, if any dies, and they chuſe 
in the Room of ſuch as die in February, and fo 
all the Year round. The Prebendaries or Dome- 
heer's have about Three thouſand Crowns a year” 
a piece. When the EleGtor dieth, the Emperor 
ſendeth one to ſce the Eleftioa made, and he re- 
commendeth one, but the Canons may chuſe: 
whom they pleaſe; and the preſent Ele&tor was 
not of the Emperors recommendation. Beſides the 
Palace at Metz , the Eleftor hath another near 
Frankfort, which is thought the belt that 1s .in 
thoſe parts of Germany : The Cathedral is a huge 
Gothick Building; there is a great Cupulo in the 
Weſt-end , and there the Quire fingeth Maſs: I 
could not learn Whether this was done only be- 
cauſe the place here was of greater reception than: 
at the Faſt-end or if any burying place and en- 
dowment oblige them to the Weſt-end.. i Near the 
Cathedral ther? is a huge Chapel of great Antiqui- 
ty, and on the North Door there are two great 
Braſs Gates with a long inſcription, which I had 
not time to write out, but I found it was in the 
Emperor Lotharius*s time. There are a vaſt num- 
ber of Charches in this Town , out it is p2or 
and ill inhabited. The Rhine here is almoſt half 
an Engliſh mile broad , and there is a Bri.ig of 
Boats laid over it. From Menty all along co Bac- 
charach ( which ſeems co carry irs name ( Bacehs 
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Ara) from ſome” famous Altar that the . Romans 
probably ereed by reaſon of the good Wine that 
grows in the neighbow. hood. ) There is a great 
number of very conſiderable Villages on both: fides 
of the River ; Here the Rats Tower is thewed, 
and the People of the Country do all ray be- 
lieve the ſtory. of the Rats cating up an Elector, 
and that though he Fled to this Ifland where (he 
built a ſmall high Tower, they purſued him till, 
and ſwimmed after him, and eat him up: And 
they told us that there were ſome of his Bones 
ro be ſeen ſtill in the Tower. This extraordinary 
Death makes me call to mind a peculiar and un- 
looked for ſort of Death, that carried off a poor 
Labourer off the ground a few days before 1 lefe 
Geneva. The foot of one of his Cattel, as he was 
ploughing, went into a neſt of Waſps, upon 
which the whole ſwarm came out, and fet upon 
hm that held the frog oF and killed him in a ve- 
ry little time; and his body was prodigjouſly ſwel- 
led with the poyſon of ſo many Sti 

But to return to the Rhine, all he way from 
Bacharach down to Coblents, there 1s on both fidcs 
of the River hanging grounds, or littte Hills, fo laid 
as if many of them. had been laxi by Art, which 
produce the rich Rheniſh Wine-: They are indeed 
as well expoſed to the Sun, apd covered from 
Storms, as can be imagined ; and the ground on 
thoſe Hills, which are in ſome places of a confider- 
able heighth, is ſo cultivated that there is not an 
inch loſt that is capable of improvement, and this 
bripgeth ſo much. wealth into the Country, that all 
along there is a great number of conſiderable Villa- 
ges. Coblenty 1s the ſtrongeſt place that I ſaw of all 
that bgloag to the Empire ; the ſcituation is Noble, 
the Rhine runging before it, and the Moſelſe paſiing 
along the fide bt the Fown ; it is. well fortified, the 
-Dicch-ss jarge, the Countesſcarp is high, and my 
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covered way is in a good condition ; both Walls 
and Counterſcarp are faced with Brick, and there 
are Ravelines before the Cortines ; but on the ſide 
of the Moſelle it is very lightly fortified, and there 
is no F6rt at the end of the ſtone Bridge that is laid 
over the Moſelle, ſo that it lieth quite open on that 
fide, which ſeemeth a ſtrange defect in a place of that 
conſequence : But though the Fortifications of this 
place are very conſiderable, yet its chief defence li- 
eth in the Fort of Hermanſtan, which is buile on the 
top of a very high Hill, that lieth on the other fide 

the Rhine ; and _— commandeth this place ſo 
abſolutely, that he who is Maſter of Hermanſtan, is 
always Maſter of Coblenty. This belongeth to the 
EleQor of Triers, whoſe Palace lieth on the Eaſt- 
ſide of the Rhine, juſt at the foot of the Hill of Her- 
manſian, and over againft the point where the Mo- 
ſelle falleth into the Rhine, ſo that nothing can be 
more pleaſatitly ſcituated ; only the ground begins 
to riſe juſt at the back of the Houſe with ſo much 
fieepnet that there is not Room for Gardens or 
Walks. The Houſe maketh a great ſhew upon the 
River, but we were told that the Apartments with- 
in were not anſwerable to the outſide. 1 ſay we 
were told for the German Princes keep ſuch forms, 
that, without a great deal of ado, one cannot come 


"Within their Courts, unleſs it be when they are a- 


broad themſelves ; ſo that we neither got within the 
Palzce at Memy, nor this of Hermanſlan. It is but 
a few Hours from this to Bonne, where the Eleftor 
of Collen keepeth his Court ;' the place hath a regu- 
lar Fortification, the Walls are faced with Brick: ; 
but though the Ditch, which is dry, 1s pretty broad, 
the Counterſcarp is in ſo ill a condition, that it is 
not able to make a great defence. This EleCtor is 
the Nobleſt born, and the beſt provided of all the 
German Clergy, for he is Brother to the great Maxi- 


milian-Duke of Bavaria z aud beſides Collen, he hath 
Liege, 
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Liege, "Munſter, and Hidelſheim, which are all great 
Biſhopricks :- He hath been alſo Six and Thirty yeats 
m the Eleforate : His Palace is very mean, conſiR- 
ing but of one Court, the half of which is caſt into 
a lictle Garden, and the Wood-yard is in the very 
Court; the lower part of the Court was Aa table; 
but he hath made an apartment here that is all fur- 
niſhed with Piftures : where, as there are ſome of 
the hands of the greateſt Maſters, ſo there are a great 
many foils to fet theſe off, that are ſcarce good e- 
nough for Signpoſts. . 
" The EleQtor has agreat many gold meddals, which 
Will give me occaſion to tell you one of the Extrava- 
__ pieces of forgery that pechaps ever was ; which 
appened to be found out at the laſt ſiege of Borne : 
for while they were clearing the ground for planting 
a battery, they diſcovered a Vault in which there 
was an Iron Cheſt that was full of meddals of gold 
to the value of 100000 Crowns; and of which 1 
was told the EleCtor bought to the value of 30000 
Crowns. They are huge big , one weighed $00, 
Ducats, and the gold was of the fineneſs of Ducat 
gold ; but though they bore the Impreſſions of R«- 
man Meddals, or rather M=daillons they were a!! 
Counterfeit ; and the imitation was ſo courfely done 
that one muſt be extream Ignorant in Meddals to be 
deceived by them. Some few that ſeemed true were 
of the late Greek Emperours. Now it is very unac- 
countable what could induce a Man to make a forge- 
ry upon ſuch mettle; and in fo vaſt a quantity, and 
then to bury all this under ground, eſpecially in aa 
Age in which fo much gold-was ten times the value 
ot what is at preſent for it is judg:d to have been done 
about Four or Five Hundred Years ago., 

The Prince went out a hunting while we were 
there, with a very handſome Guard of about Four- 
fcore Horiz, we<l! mounted ; ſo we ſaw the Palace, 
but where net 1uitcred to. ſee the Apartment wan 
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he lodged : There is a great Silver Caſolette gilt, all 
ſet with Emeralds and Rubies, that though they made 
a fine appearance, yet were a Compoſition of the 
Princes own making :*His Officers alſo ſhewed us a 
Baſon and Ewer, which they ſaid were of Mercury 
fixed by the Prince himſelf ; but they added that now 
for many Years he wrought no more, in his Laboura- 
tory, 1 did not eaſily believe this, and as the weight 
of the Plate did not approach to that of Quick-Sil- 


yer, ſo the Medicinal Virtues of fixed Mercury, if ' 


there is any ſuch thing, are ſo extraordinaty, thgt it 
ſeemed very ſtrange to ſee Twenty or Thirty Pound 
of it made up in two pieces of Plate. A quarter of 
a mile without the Town, the beſt Garden of thoſe 
parts of Germany is to be ſeen, in which there is a 
great variety of Water-works, and very many Noble 
Allies in the French. manner, and. the whole is of a 
very conſiderable extent ; but as it hath no Statues of 
any value to adorn it, ſo the Houſe about which it 
lieth in,is in ruincs : and it is Rtrenge to ſec that ſo righ 
and fo great a Prince, during b long a Regence, 
hath done ſo little to Enlarge or beauttfie his Buil- 
dings. Bonne and Coblenty are both poor and ſmall 
Towns. Colles. is three Hours diſtant from Bonne, 
it is of a prodigious. extent, but: ill built and worſe 
Peopled in the remote parts of it; andas the Walls 
are all in an # caſe, o it is not poſſible to fortifie fo 
vaſt a compaſs as this Town malgth, as it ought to 
be, without a charge that would eat out the whole 
Wealth of this little State. The Jews live in a little 
Suburb on. the other ſide of the River, and may not 
come over without leave obtained, for which they 
pay conſiderably. There is no exerciſe of the Pro- 
- ts Religion fuffered within the Town, but thoſe 
of the Religion are ſuffered to live there, and they 
have a Church at two. miles diſtance. The Arſenal 
here, is ſuitable to the Forrifications, wy mean, and 
W furniſhed. The Quire of the great Church n, hr 
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high in the roof, as any Church ever ſaw ; but it 
ſeemeth the Wealth of this place could not finiſh the 
whole Fabrick, ſo as to anſiyer the heighth of the 
Quire, for the Body of the Church is very low : 
Thoſe that are diſpoſed to believe Legends , have 
enough here to overſet even a good degree of credu- 
lity, both in theſtory of the three Kings, whoſe Chap- 
pel is viſited with great devotion, and ſtandeth at the 
Eaſt end of the great Quite z and in chat more copious 
Fable of the Eleven Thouſand Urſulins,whoſe Church 
15 all over full of rough Tombs, and of a vaſt number 
of Bones that are piled upin rows about the Walls of 
the Church : Theſe Fables are fo firmly . believed by 
the Papiſts there, that the leaſt fign which one grveth 
of doubting of their truth, paſſeth for an infallible 
mark of an Heretick. The Feſuites have a great and 
noble Colledge and Church here. And for Thauler's 
ſake I went to the Dominicans Houſe and Church ; 
which is alſo very great. One grows extreaml 
weary of walking over this great Lown, and dot 
not find enough of entertainment in it The preſent 
ſubje& of their diſcourſe is alſo very melancholy : 
The late Rebellion. that was there, is ſo generally 
known, that I need not ſay much concerning it. A 
report was ſet about the Town, by ſome Incendia- 
ries, that the Magiſtrates did eat up the publick Re- 
venue, and were like to ruine the Cith ; I could not 
learn what grounf® there was for theſe reports, for 
it is not ordinary to ſee reports of that kind fly, 
through a body of Men, without ſome foundation : 
It is certain this came to be ſo generally believed, 
that there was a horrible diſorder occafioned by i: : 
The Magiſtrates were glad to ſave themſelves from 
the ſtorm, and abandoned the Town to the popular 
fury, ſome of them having been made ſacrifices to 
it; and this rage held long : But within this laſt 
year, after near two years diſorder, thoſe that were 
ſent by the Emperor and Diet to Judge the m—__ 
ving 
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having threatned to put the Town under the Imperial 
Bann, if it had ſtood longer out, were received ; and 
have put the Magiſtrates again in the poſſeſſion of 
their Authority, and all the chief Incendiaries were 
clapt in -P:iſon : many have already ſuffered, and a 
reat many more are ſtill in Priſon ; they told us 
that ſome executions were to be made within a week 
when we were there. Duſſeldorp is the firſt confide- 
rable Town below Collen, it is the Seat of the Duke 
of Fuliers, who is Duke of Newburgh, eldeſt Son to 
the preſent EleHor Palatine. The Palace is old and 
Gothick enough ; but the Feſuits have their a fine 
Colledge , and a noble Chappel, though there are 
manifel faults in the AtchiteCture; the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion is tolerated and they have a Church lately 
buile here within theſe few years, that was procu- 
red by the interceſſion. of the Elef&tor of Branden- 
burgh. who obſerving exactly the liberty of Religion 
that was agreed to in Cleve, had reaſon to ſee the 
ſame as duly obſerved in his Neighborhood, in fa- 
your of his own Religion. The Fortifcation here is 
very ordinary, the Ramparts being faced but a few 
foot high with Brick. Burt Kejſcr/warr, ſome hours 
lower on the ſame fide, which belongeth to the Ele- 
&or of Collen, though it is a much worſe Town then 
Duſſeldorp, yet is much better fortified ; it hath a ve- 
ry broad Ditch, and a very regular Fortification ; 
x Walls are confiderably high, faced with Brick, 
and ſo is the Counte: ſcarp, which 1s alfo in a very 
good condition. The Fortification of Orſoy is now 
quite demoliſhed. Rhincberg continueth as it was, 
but the Fortification-is very mean, only of Earth, ſ@ 
that it is not capable of making a great reſiſtance. 
And Weſel, though it is a very fine Town, yet is a 
very poor Fortification, nor can it ever be made good, 
except at a vaſt expence ; for the ground all about ir 
being ſandy, nothing can be made there that will be 


durable, unleſs the foundation go very deep, or that 
it 
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it be laid upon Piloty. In all theſe Towns one ſees 
another air of Wealth and Abundance than in much 
richer Countries that are exhauſted with taxes. Rees 
and Emmerick are good Towns, but the Fortifications 
are quite ruined. So that here is a rich and populous 
Country, that hath at preſent very little defence, ex- 
cept what it hath from its ſcituation. Cleve is a dee 
licious =—_ the ſcituation and proſpect are charm- 
ing, and the Air is very pure, and from thence we 
came hither in three hours. 

I will not ſay one word of the Country into which 
Iam now come, for as I know that is needleſs to you 
on many accounts, ſo a Picture that I ſee here in the 
Stadthouſe, puts me in mind of the perfeReft Book 
of its kind that is perhaps in being, For Sir William 
_— whoſe Picture hangeth here at the upper end 
of the Plenipotentiaries that negotiated the Famous 
Treaty of Nimmegen, hath indeed ſet a pattern to 
the World, which is done with ſuch life, that it may 
juſtly make others bluſh to copy after it, ſince it mult 

e acknowledged, that if we had as perfect an ac- 
count of the other places, as he hath given us of one 
of the leaſt, but m7 one of the Nobleſt parcels of the 
Univerſe, Travelling would become a needleſs thing, 
unleſs it were for diverſion ; fince one findeth no fur- 
ther occaſion for' his curioſity in this Country, then 
what is fully ſatisfied by his rare performance. Yet I 
cannot give overwriting, without refle&ing on the 
reſiſtance that this place made, when ſo many other 
places were fo baſely delivered up, though one doth 
aot ſee in the ruines of the Fortification here, how 
it could make ſo long a reſiſtance : yet It was that 
that ſtem'd the tide of a Joey that made all the 
World ſtand amazed ; and it gave a little time to the 
Dutch to recover themſelves out of the conſterna- 
tion, into which ſo many blows, that came fo thick 
one after another, had ſtruck them. 


But then the World aw a change, that —_ it 
th 
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hath not had ſo much Incenſe given to it, asthe hap- 
py conjuncture of another Prince hath drawn after 
1t, with ſo much excefs, that all the topicks of flat- 
tery ſeem exhauſted by it, yet will appear to poſte- 
rity one of the moſt ſurprizing Scenes 1n Hiſtory, and 
that which may be well matched with the recovery 
of the Roman State after the Battel of Canne. When 
a young Prince, that had never before born Arms, 
or ſo much as ſeen a Campagne, who had little or 
no Council about him but that which was ſuggeſted 
from his own thoughts, and that had no extraordi- 
nary adyantage, by his Education either for litera- 
ture or affairs, was of a ſudden ſet at the head of a 
State and Army, that was ſiink with ſo many loſſes ; 
and that ſaw * 6 beſt half of its Soil torn from it ; 
and the powerfulleſt Enemy in the World, ſurround- 
ed with a Victorious Army that was commanded by 
the beſt Generals that the Age hath produced, come 
within fight, and ſettle his Court 12 one of the beſt 
Towns, and had at the ſame time the greateſt force 
both by Sea and Land,' that hath been known, united 
together for its deſtrution. When the Inhabitants 
were forced; that they might ſave themſelves from ſo 
formidable an Enemy, to let looſe that which on all 
other occaſions, is the moſt dreadful to them ; and 
to drown ſo great a*part of their Soil for the preſer- 
vation of the reft ; and to complicate together a!l 
the miſerics that a Nation can dread, when to the 
general conſternation with which ſo diſmal a Scene 
poſleſled them, a diſtration within doors ſeemed to 
threaten them with the laſt ſtrokes ; and while their 
Army was ſo ill diſciplined, that they durſt ſcarce 
promiſe themſelves any thing from ſach-fecble Troops, 
after a Peace at Land of almoſt Thirty Years continu- 
ance ; and while their chict Ally, that was the moſt 
concerned in their preſervation, was, like a (great 
paralitick body, liker to fall on thoſe that it pretend- 
cd to ſupport, and to cruſh them, then to give them. 

Ddd any 
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any conſiderable aſſiſtance : When I ſay a young Prince 
came at the head of all this, the 'very proſipe& of 
which would, have quite dampt an ordinary cou: age, 
he very quickly changed the Scene, he animated the 
Publick Councils with a generous yigour ; he found 
them ſinking into a feebleneſs of hearkning to Propo- 
ſitions for a peace, that were as little ſafe as they were 
honorable, but he diſpoſed them to reſolve on ha- 
zarding all, 'rather than to ſubmit to ſuch Infamous 
terms. His credit alſo among the populace ſeemed to 
Inſpire them with a new life ; they eaſily perſuaded 
themſelves that as one WILLIAM Prince of ORANGE 
had formed their State, ſo here another of the ſame 
name ſeemed marked out to recover and preſerve it. It 
was this Spirit of Courage which he derived from his 
own breaſt, and infuſed into the whole People, as 
well as into the Magiſtracy that preſerved this Coun- 
try. Something there was in all this that was Divine. 
The Publick Councils were again ſetled, and the Peo- 
ple were at quiet when they ſaw him veſted with a 
full authority for that time with Relation to peace 
and war, and concluded they were ſafe, becauſe 
they were in his hands. It ſoon appeared how faith- 

fully he purſued the Intereſt of his Country, and how 

little he regarded his own. He rejected all Propofi- 

tions of Peace that were hurtfult to his Country , 

without ſo much as conſidering the advantages that 

were offered to himſelf, ( in which you know that 

I write upon ſure grounds..) He refuſed the offer of 

the Soveraign'y of its Chief City, that was made to 

him by a ſol:mn Deputation, being ſatisfied with that 

Authority which had been fo long maintained by his 

Anceſtors with ſo much glory, and being juſtly fenſt- 

ble, how much the breaking in upon eſtabliſhed laws 

and liberties, is fatal even to thoſe that ſeem to get 
by it. He thus began his publick appearance on the 
ftage, with all the diſadvantages that a Spirit aſpiring 

to true Glory could wiſh for; fiace it was Vitble o_ 
c 
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he had nothing to truſt to, but a good cauſe, a favo= 
rable Providence, and his own Integrity and Courage 3 
nor was ſucceſs wanting to ſuch Noble beginnings ; 
for he in a ſhort time, with a Condu& and Spirit be- 
yond any thing that the World hath yet ſeen, reco- 
vered this State, out of ſo deſperate a diſtemper, took 
ſome places by main force, and obliged the Enemy to 
abandon all that they had acquired in ſo feeble a man- 
ner. And if a raw Army had not always ſucceſs a- 
gainſt more numerous and better trained Troops, and 
if the want of Magazins and Stores in their Allies 
Country, which was the chief Scene of the War, 
made that he could not Poſt his Army, and wait for 
favourable circumſtances, ſo that he was ſometimes 
forced to run to ation, with a haſt that his neceſſities 
impoſed upon him ; yet the forcing of the beginnings 
of a Victory out of the hands of the greateſt General 
of the Age, the facing a great Monarch with an Army 
much inferior to his, when the other was too cautious 
to hazard an ingagement, and in ſhort the forming the 
Dutch Army to {uch a pitch that it became viſibly Su- 
perior to the French, that ſeemed to have been fed 
wich Conqueſts ; and the continuing the War, till 
the Prince that had ſacrificed the quiet of Europe to his 
GLORY, was glad to come and treat for a Peace in 
the Enemies Country, and in this very place, and to 
ſet all Engines on work to obtain that, by the media- 
tion of ſome, and the jealouſies of other Princes ; all 
theſe are ſuch performances that poſterity will be dif 
poſed to rank them rather among the 1dea's of, what 
an imaginary Hero could do, then with what could be 
really tranſated in ſo ſhort a time, and in ſuch a 
manner. ©- And in concluſion every place that belong- 
ed to theſe States, and to their Neighbours along the 
Rhine, together with a great many in Flanders, being 
reſtored ; theſe Provinces do now ſee themſelves under 
his happy ConduR, re-eſtabliſhed in their former 
peace and ſecurity, And though ſome ſcars of ſuch 
Ddd 2 deep 
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deep wounds do ſtill remain, yet theyfind themſelves: 
conſidered on all hands, as = Bulwark of Ehriſtex- 
dom, againſt the fears of a new Monarchy, and as the 
preſervers of the peace and liberty of Europe. 

| Here is a Harveſt, not for forced Rhetorick, ar 
falſe Eloquence, but for a ſevere and fincere Hiſtorian, 
capable of affording a work that will far exceed all 
thoſe luſcious Panegyricks of mercenary pens ; but a 
ſmall or a Counterfeit Jewel muſt be ſet with all poſ- 
ſible advantages, when a true one of great value needs 
only to be ſhewed. I cannot end with a greater ſub- 
ject, and I muſt acknowledge my ſelf to be ſo inflam- 
ed wich this hint, that as I cannot after this _ my 
pen down to lower matters, ſo I dare not truſt m 
ſelf too long, to the heat that ſo Noble an Obje 
inſpires, therefore I break off abruptly, 
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ADDENDA, 


Ad Page 210.1. 22. 

The ſame learned Perſon has ſince my firſt conver- 
ſation with him upon this ſubje&, ſuggefted to me 
two paflages of Feſtus Pompeius, that Tem to deter- 
mine this whole matter ; and that tell us by what 
names thoſe Catacombs were known in the Roman time, 
where abouts they were, and what ſort of Perſons 
were laid in them, we have alſo the deſignation by 
which the bearers were commonly known, and the 
time when they carried out the dead bodies ; and it 
appears particularly by them that in the repoſitories 
of which that author makes mention, there was no 
care taken to preſexve the bodies that were laid in 
them from rotting. His words are. Puticulos anti- 
quiſſimum genus ſepulture appellatos, quod ibi in puteis ſe- 
pelirenter homines : qualis fuerit locus quo nunc cadavuere 
projici ſolent, extra portam Eſquilinem ; quos quod ibi 
puteſcerent, inde fprius appellatos exiſtimat puticulos AE- 
lius Gallus, qui ait -antiqui moris fuiſſe, ut patres fami= 
. has in locum publicum extra offidum mancipia vilia pro- 
jicerent, atque ita projetts, quod ibi ea puteſcerent, no- 
men eſſe fatum puticuli. The other paſſage runs thus. 
Veſpe & Veſpillones dicuntur, qui ſuncrandis corporibus 
officium gerunt, non 4 minut#s ills volucribus, (ed quia 
veſpertino tempore eos efferunt, qui funebri pompa duci 
propter inopiam nequeunt. All this agrees ſo exaCtly to 
the thoughts that a general view of thoſe repoſitories 
give a Man, that it will not be hard to perſuade him 
that thoſe burying places that are now gyaced with 
the pompous title of Catacombs, are no other then 
the Puticoli mentioned by Feſt :s Pompeins , where 
the meaneſt ſort of the Roman Slaves were laid, and 
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fo without any further care about them were left to 
rot. 


Ad page 218. |, te 
I have fince my being in Naples inſtrufted one that 
was going thither inthis particular, and have receiv- 
ed this account from him ; that he had taken care to 
lumm the water at the furtheſt pillar of Caligula's 
bridge on the PuzFolo ſide ; and found it was ſeven fa- 
thom and a half deep ; but he adds that the Water- 
men aſſured him, that that on the other fide before 
Baia the water was 26. fathom deep ; but as he had 
not a plummet long enough to try that, ſo he be- 
lieved a good deal ought to be abated; for the Wa- 
termen had afſured him that the water was ten fathom 
deep on the PuzFxolo ftle, though upon tryal he found 
it was only ſeven and a half ; and by this meaſure one 
may ſuppoſe that the water is 2o. fathom deep on 
the other fide ; ſo that it is one of the moſt aſtoniſhin 
things that one can think of that pillars of brick coul 
have been buile mſuch a depth of water, 


